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President Roosevelt’s words and 
deeds keep him constantly in the 
forefront of the world’s observa- 
tion, and during recent weeks he has been 
more than ever, if possible, a conspicuous 
figure on the stage of affairs. In a variety 
of w ays he has claimed the attention of the 
press and the community at large, but from 
the New York standpoint he has been most 
prominent in relation to the great corpora- 
tions and their activity in politics. It con- 
tinues to be the impression in Wall Street 
that the President is seized with a mania for 
attacking property interests, and that his de- 
sire to punish railroad presidents and others 
high in corporation finance so preys upon his 
mind that it is breaking his health. The 
President was never in more perfect health 
or in better spirits than now, and never more 
diversely occupied than during this period 
when he has been thought to be engaged in a 
crusade against the corporations. 


The 
Central 
Figure. 


For a few days the newspapers 
were given over to the publica- 
tion of letters and reports having 
‘to do with the relations of the President and 
Mr. Harriman. ‘There was an attempt to 
make it appear that the President had asked 
Mr. Harriman to contribute and solicit large 
sums of money for Republican campaign pur- 
Poses in the State of New York. The Presi- 
dent took the trouble, on his part, to show 
that nothing’ of this kind had happened, and 
the people of the country were entirely ready 
to believe Mr. Roosevelt’s statements. In- 
fluential men of all callings and professions 
have been welcomed at the White House by 
Mr. Roosevelt, as by his predecessors in the 
Presidential office. Railroad presidents, la- 
bor leaders, Wall-Street bankers, Western 
and Southern business men, have all been 
invited there, and have all contributed to the 
President’s great knowledge of American 
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conditions and affairs. There has been no 
disposition on his part at any time to attack 
legitimate business interests, or to adopt any 
theory of railway-rate regulation that would 
be detrimental to stockholders. Wall Street 
is perverse in its determination not to read 
what the President says, and to misrepresent 
his position; but the country as a whole is 
entirely well informed, and no explanation 
of any kind is needed.4s to the nature or ex- 
tent of the President’s conservatism with re- 
spect to the rights of property. 


On the very day, as it happened, 
when the President was supposed 
to be most occupied with the so- 
called Harriman controversy, he wrote a 
long letter by way of criticism of a point in 
Dr. Cronin’s article on “‘ The Doctor in the 
Public School,” which appeared in the April 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS MILITARY AIDE,—A SNAP- 
; SHOT TAKEN LAST MONTH. 
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HON. WILLIAM LOEB, JR., SECRETARY TO.THE PRES- 


IDENT AND A LEADING MEMBER OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 


number of this REVIEW; ‘and by the Presi- 
dent’s permission this letter of his on the sub- 
ject of population growth and “ race sui- 
cide” is elsewhere printed in this issue. On 
‘that same ‘day, furthermore, the President 
spent some time in exercising a new riding 
horse or two, and we reproduce herewith a 
very interesting illustration made from a 
snapshot taken at that time. It shows Mr. 
Roosevelt clearing a high fence in very good 
form. It certainly does not give the im- 
pression of a man borne down by overwork 
and anxiety, and unequal to the pressure of 
his day’s work. With his horseback-riding, 
his walking and his tennis-playing, Mr. 
Roosevelt keeps in the best of physical condi- 
tion, and is able to accomplish an amount of 
work at his desk every day that few men 
could equal. The range of his reading is very 
extensive. He writes on all subjects, and it 
is within bounds to say that his style in writ- 
ing grows more terse, precise, and luminous 
from year to year. With all his numerous 
occupations, his work is never behindhand. 
Thus his historical speech at the Jamestown 
Exposition opening was written well in ad- 


vance, and his address to be given at Indian- © 


apolis on May 30 has been prepared for some 
time. 


The discussion aroused by the 
Harriman correspondence was 
followed by. another that grey 
out of the report of a well-organized con. 
spiracy, not only to defeat the President's 
policies in the next Congress, but also to 
make sure that no, man should be nominated 
in the Republican national convention who 
would represent a continuance of the views 
of the present Administration. It was a part 
of the report that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or gentlemen connected with it, were 
prepared,—in association with other men of 
Jarge business interests,—to spend an unlim- 
ited amount of money in the effort to prevent 
the nomination of a Roosevelt ticket. It will 
naturally be remembered that the Standard 
Oil Company is now under: prosecution at 
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the hands of the federal Government, with 


several thousand counts in the indictments, 
and that various other railroad and industrial 
combinations have been or still are under 
assault at the hands of the Department of 
Justice, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or the Bureau of Corporations. In 
view of the now well-known facts regarding 
the secret organization that in 1903 under- 
took to make Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT HIS EXERCISE LAST MCNTH, FROM A SNAPSHOT PRIVATELY TAKEN. 


impossible the following year, it is not diffi- 
cult to believe that large interests now in- 
tensely bitter against the Administration 
should beplanning to prevent a Roosevelt 
man from succeeding Mr. Roosevelt. 


Seslletta 1 ae President’s able secretary, 
Wanted in the Hon. William Loeb, Jr., was 
~""" eredited with having brought to 
light certain facts regarding the “ million- 
aires’ anti-Roosevelt movement ”; and Sena- 
tor Penrose, of Pennsylvania, head of the Re- 
publican organization of that State, was also 
said to have had some part, whether inten- 
tional or not, in bringing this interesting po- 


litical movement to the light of day. It is 
‘unquestionably the right of rich men as well 


as poor men to take part in politics; and it is 
not to be expected that they should wholly 
forget their private interests. ‘The American 
people, however, like to see the game of poli- 
tics played in an open, above-board manner. 
They do not like a political scheme with se- 
cret organization, supported by unlimited 
money to be used in ways no longer regarded 
as legitimate. It is highly proper that every 
movement of this kind should be dragged 


tuthlessly to the light. The people of the. 


country have now been placed on their guard, 
and they are likely to see that local Republi- 


can leaders are not professing popular views 
in the open while playing the corporation 
game behind. the scenes. Nobody can ob- 
ject to an anti-Administration movement, so 
long as it expresses itself openly and fearless- 
ly and uses proper methods. 


Paes It is to be remarked in passing, 
prostate however, that the open and frank 

* enemies of the Administration do 

not seem to, be making much progress. At a 
dinner, given by the Bryan - Anniversary 
Club, at Chattanooga, on April 10, in honor 
of Mr. William Jennings Bryan, » Mr. 
John Temple Graves, a well-known editor 
and orator of Georgia, suggested that the 
proper thing in the next Democratic national 
convention would be for Mr. Bryan to move 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt by accla- 
mation as the Democratic candidate. Mr. 
Bryan declared that “ as at present advised ” 
he would not propose such a nomination. 
There is a phase of humor in the complaint 
of leading Democratic politicians everywhere 
that Mr. Roosevelt is constantly proclaiming 
and putting into effect policies that by right 
belong to the opposition party. The fact is 
that the masses of people in both parties are 
in unusual accord with the general attitude 
of the Administration. The parties as great 
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institutional machines are too .firmly set in 
array against one another to do otherwise 
than present opposing tickets next year. 
Otherwise it would not be so impossible that 
both great parties might agree to give Mr. 
Roosevelt one more term in a non-partisan 
spirit. Of course, nothing of the sort will 
be done; and while there is unquestionably 
a widespread Republican demand for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s renomination, -it is to be taken 
for granted that his name will not be placed 
before the convention. 


‘The -past few weeks have wit- 
nessed the beginnings of a really 
serious discussion of Presidential 
candidates. It still remains highly probable 
that Mr. Bryan will secure the Democratic 
nomination. The most conspicuous of the 
Republican possibilities at the present time is 


Hon. William H. Taft, Secretary of War. 


Republican 
Can- 
didates. 


HON. JOSEPH B. FORAKER, OF OHIO. 


In order that Mr. Taft may come before the 
convention with due prestige, it is regarded 
as desirable that he should have the support 
of the Republicans of his own State of Ohio. 
Mr. Taft has been too busy since he left the 
bench at Mr. McKinley’s request and became 
Governor of the Philippines to give any at- 
tention to the building up of a political sup- 
port at home. Senators Dick and Foraker 
have been the leaders of the party organiza- 
tion in Ohio. Mr. Foraker is a candidate 
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for re-election to the Senate, and some people 
have mentioned him as a possible candidate 
for the Presidency. Upon several important 
subjects Senator Foraker has opposed the 
policies of the Administration, and he began 
to make a round of speeches last month which 
is looked upon as the beginning of a deter- 
mined effort to test the relative strength and 
popularity of candidate’ and issues among 
the Republican voters of the Buckeye State. 
Mr. Foraker is a very able and brilliant de- 
bater, and a man of great experience in po- 
litical campaigning. Mr. Taft, on the other 
hand, with the undoubted moral support of 
the President behind him, and with his home 
movement in the hands of capable organizers, 
will show no small measure of strength. It 
has long been known that Mr. Taft’s per- 
sonal preference was to return to the federal 
bench, but all present indications are that he 
will be led by his friends and supporters into 
the Presidential race. Mr. Root, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State, has qualifica- 
tions of the highest order for the Presidential 
office ; but it is not deemed likely that he will 
be urged as a candidate. It is thought that 
circumstances might arise which would give 
strength to a movement for Governor 
Hughes, of New York. The Vice-President, 
Mr. Fairbanks, of Indiana, is a recognized 
candidate, and it has been reported that the 
anti-Roosevelt interests would be ready to 
give him their support. Mr. Fairbanks, how- 
ever, professes to be in general accord with 
the aims and policies of the Administration. 
The Hon. Leslie M: Shaw, who has become 
president of the Carnegie Trust Company, in 


_New York City, is now less likely than Gov- 


ernor Cummins to appear as Iowa’s candi- 
date in the “ favorite-son ” list: The Speak- 
er of the House, Mr. Cannon, is likely to 
receive a complimentary ballot or two frome 
the Illindis delegation. 


As the discussion of pending ques- 
tions goes forward, there is a 
striking tendency toward approxi- 
mation of views. Mr. Bryan is regarded as 
having made a change in his treatment of the 
railroad question from the practical stand- 
point. - He still expounds the theory of na- 
tional ownership and operation for great 
trunk lines, with the several States owning 
and operating the connecting networks of 
smaller roads. But whereas when he first 
returned from Europe he was,—as the coun- 
try supposed—bringing forward Govern- 
ment ownership as a policy of practical 
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statesmanship, he is now talking of it as an 
ultimate possibility. He admits that the peo- 
ple of the country do not support the idea of 
Government railways, and knows that the 
Democratic leaders would not be willing to 
make a campaign on that issue. He explains 
that his Madison Square Garden speech did 
not discuss Government ownership “as an 
immediate issue, -but as an ultimate solution 
of the controversy.” He has gone over the 
ground again in a very interesting letter pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal early last 
month. Whether or not one may agree with 
Mr. Bryan’s views, it is a pleasure to com- 
mend his practice of speaking out and bring- 
ing his ideas before the country. He is right 
in saying that we are not at the end of rail- 
road development in this country, but rather 
at its beginning. He is also yight as a public 
man in putting the chief stress upon the pub- 
lic function of the railroads. His recent let- 
ter takes a very moderate tone, and holds 
that if a change should be made from private 
to public ownership, it must necessarily be 
slow. 


It is also fair to say that Mr. 
cng Bryan has no more notion of con- 

fiscating private railroad property 
in the process of setting the Government up 
in that line of business than Mr. Roosevelt 
has of depriving the roads of their proper 
earning power by an arbitrary system of regu- 
lating their rates. ‘The thrifty and property- 
respecting people of Switzerland several years 
ago decided to‘make the railroads a govern- 
ment department, and accordingly bought out 
the private owners. But no one could accuse 
them of having committed «ny act of confis- 
cation. It is fortunate that the supporters of 
Mr. Bryan, as well as those of Mr. Roose- 
velt, are in no attitude of unfair hostility to- 
ward the present owners of railroad property. 
We beg to add, however, that the forbear- 
ance of the people is a marvelous thing. We 
have passed through a period of colossal rail- 
road development, in the course of which the 
railroads ‘have in almost every State in the. 
Union usurped political power and exercised 
it selfishly and corruptly. It is the railroad 
companies,—and the most famous and re- 
spectable of them, too,—that have in years 
past been the leaders in this practice of cor- 
trolling State politics; and it is these very 
railroad companies that have taught the local- 
service corporations how to play-the same 
sort of political game. The people of the 
country have rebelled against this control of 
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FROM. A NEW 


high officers and lawmaking bodies by the 
rich corporations ; and although” the people’s 
victory is not yet complete, it is pretty well 
assured. We have now a body of governors 
in a large number of the States who are men 
of remarkable ability and strength of char- 
acter and who stand for freedom from cor- 
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poration control. ‘The wonderful thing is 
that there is so little of the spirit of wrath 
and vengeance exhibited in the utterances and 
policies of these popular leaders. It is true 
that Wall Street in every way is trying to 
make the country believe that the President 
is opposed to a fair treatment of the corpora- 
tions. But the country’ merely laughs at 
Wall Street’s fatuity. As to the States, their 
accgmplished or pending railway measures 
are not as a rule unjust or severe. Many of 
them have established a 2-cent rate per mile 
for passengers, the effect of which will be 
somewhat experimental. It is not too low a 
rate for main lines; and as for branch lines, it 
remains to be seen how much the lower rate 
will increase the number of people who ride. 


As a rule, the States are going 
very cautiously in the matter of 
attempting to force down the 
general level of freight. rates. They are 
perceiving that the thing needed is an in- 
crease of efficiency. © The roads are now as 
a rule badly administered; and the crying 
need is for order, method, and brains in the 
details of railroad operation. A large part 
of the traffic congestion has been due to 
sheer failure on the part of the railroad man- 
agers to employ competent men at reasonable 
salaries. ‘These are no mere random accu- 
sations. Instances are constantly presenting 
themselves which show how ineffective the 
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Uncite Sam: It’s'no longer a case of the tail 
wagging the dog,—that's certain. 
From the Journal. (Minneapolis). 
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management of- railroads has become in 
comparison with the management of many 
of our large industrial establishments. Re- 
sponsibility is unduly placed upon underpaid 
and incompetent men, and those who are 
highly paid and competent are frequently 
remote from the scene of actual operation. 
The crying need of our railroads is a radical 
reform in the whole theory and practice of 
their higher administration. They have to 
an increasing extent grown into the mis- 
taken plan of filling their boards of direc- 
tors with Wall-Street bankers and men of 
enormous wealth who have a multitude of 
interests, each one of whom has a set of his 
own business concerns more important and 
absorbing to him than his actual interest in 
the particular railroad company in question. 


The so-called “community of 
interest” plan has led to the 
placing of a number of the same 
men of wealth upon the boards of several 
great railroad systems. “These men can by 
no possibility give their real attention to the 
pressing business that belongs by right to 
the board of directors. Yet they do not give 
sufficient authority to the practical men 
charged with the actual work of running 
the road to make it possible to fix responsi- 
bility for the growing slovenliness that re- 
sults in accidents and that is making Ameri- 
can railroading a disgrace, whereas it was 
once a great credit to the country. It is 
absolutely impossible, in some of our great 
railroad systems, to get the most obvious and 
necessary matters of business attended to, for 
the reason that the officials in charge are 
obliged to refer.chem to the board of direc- 
tors, and it is never possible to get a board 
of directors to pass promptly upon such mat- 
ters. Affairs of a kind that would be acted 
upon and settled by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany on a week’s notice cannot be settled by 
the New York Central Railroad Company 
inside of two years. ‘This is not said to the 
disparagement of many excellent and hard- 
working officials connected with the railroad 
company. It is a criticism upon a bad 
system. 


Directors 
Who Do 
Not Direct. 


The board of directors of the 

New York Central | Railroad 
Company, for example, ought to 
be in session every business day, working ex- 
tremely hard to earn good salaries, with no 
other business interests to occupy them; and 
they should be held responsible in the 
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* .PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IS A SWITCHMAN WHO CANNOT BE BLUFFED. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 


severest way for all serious defects and mis- 
takes in the running of the system. Rail- 
road men have recently been criticising the 
enlargement of the functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and of some of 


the State railroad commissions, on the 
ground that these bodies were really becom- 
ing boards of railway directors and assuming 
functions that should by right be exercised 
by the roads themselves. But there is a per- 
missible answer to this criticism. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is actually on 
duty and working hard at its problems every 
day. By contrast, let it be asked where are 
the directors of certain ‘of our most impor- 
tant railroad systems. If they are not in 
Italy, or France, or Egypt, they are chiefly 
occupied with their own large-private inter- 
ests, and concerned with the conditions of 
the money market. If somebody will not 
supervise the railroads, they will certainly 
have to be supervised by State or national 
commissions. 


When one asks the aggrieved 
gentlemen who are in the habit 
of criticising President Roosevelt 
who are the real owners of American rail- 
roads, their reply invariably is that these 
roads belong to thousands upon thousands of 


Who 
Own the 
Roads ? 


‘the business of the road. 


small shareholders scattered throughout the 
country, whose interests are jeopardized by 
the President’s policies. And, indeed, the 
fact is that the roads do belong largely to 
the small shareholders. These wealthy gen- 


‘tlemen in control are the owners of a great 


many perquisites of one sort or another, and 
they are able to make their control of the 
railroads minister advantageously to their 
other interests. When the time comes for 
the stockholders to elect directors, the proxies 
are collected by the inner circle, who send out 
printed slips for that purpose. It is so diffi- 
cult for the real owners to get together that 
it would seem well-nigh impossible under €x- 
isting conditions to change the boards through 
any action originating with those who really 
own the property. It is only when struggles 
of a strategical sort for the control of a given 
railroad line arise within the close circles of 
high finance, that changes are likely to be 
made in the boards. What is needed is a 
greater pressure of public opinion upon this 
point of higher administration and control. 
No man should accept a place on a board of 
railroad directors who-does not intend to give 
a great deal of serious time.and attention to 
It should be the 
sentiment of the stockholders and of the 
newspapers that directors are to be held re- 
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sponsible for accidents, for bad operation, and 
for all the conditions of railroad business. 


A Spirit To return, therefore, to the po- 
ne a litical aspects of the question, it 
eraneé ‘is fairly to be said that the posi- 
tions of Republican and Democratic leaders 
alike would seem very. tolerant under all the 
circumstances. There is little disposition to 
find fault with the better class of hardwork- 
ing railroad officials. It has been unfortunate 
that our railroads should have fallen into the 
control of our American plutocracy, and 
should thus have been taken out of the hands 
and control of efficient and single-minded 
railroad men. The consequence is that the 
Government must put on a great deal of 
pressure, in order to bring railroads up to the 
necessary standards of efficiency and of bene- 
ficial service to the public. The President of 
the United States is studying these questions 
in a broad spirit, and will undoubtedly have 
a series of proposals to lay before the next 
Congress. Nobody need feel any apprehen- 
sion as to the essential character of such a pro- 
gram. It will strengthen rather than weaken 
the value of railroad securities, and it will 
reassure rather than dishearten the best of 
our well-trained men who make railroading 
a true profession. Speaking in a practical 
sense, there are few things that intelligent 
and well-trained men can-now do in this 
country that are more useful to the people 
than the wise development and operation of 
railroads. Let us, therefore, say nothing that 
would be unjust toward those engaged in 
good faith in this great and necessary public 
function. There will be such a demand for 
amplification of transportation service in the 
next quarter-century that young men may 
rightly feel that the best brain and the high- 
est training will be required in the railroad 


field. 


The Harriman controversy and 

all phases of the current railroad 
. and political discussions are time- 
ly and valuable. They are all helping public 
opinion to form itself fairly and intelligently. 
Mr. Harriman’s financial methods do not 
meet with general public approval, but un- 
questionably he has been a leading spirit in 
the achievement of some great undertakings 
in the line of railroad improvement. The 
country wants railroad improvement to go on 
at a rapid pace. . It wants no -public policy 
that would frighten capital away from the 
investments necessary to put the railroads in 


What /s 
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Wanted 
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efficient working order: Before the next 
Presidential election there will be a remarka- 
ble degree of acceptance on all hands of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s safe and just proposals. 


_ It is hard to see what the Repub- 
licans. and the Democrats will 
find to fight about, yet party lines 

will be maintained, the South will probably 
keep its preference for its old Democratic 
alliance, and the exigencies of State and local 
politics will add momentum to the party 
campaigns. It is very possible that Mr, 
Hearst’s Independence League may take the 
field as an independent third party, with Mr. 
Hearst as its Presidential candidate. Branches 
of the League, it would ‘seem, are being 
formed constantly throughout the country. 
Mr. Hearst made a conspicuous appearance 
in an address on Jefferson’s birthday last 
month, advocating such a third-party move- 
ment. He said that the motto of the Demo- 
cratic party was “ Anything to get in,” and 
that of the Republican party was “ Anything 
to stay in.” He was very sarcastic at the 
expense of both parties. Of the Republican 
party he said: “It takes campaign funds 
from the public plunderers it professes to op- 
pose, and then virtuously prosecutes those 
that do not pay.” But unless the situation 
should change very materially, it does not 
seem likely that there would be much popular 
material upon which to found a strong third- 
party movement next year. 


New York’s Just as public sentiment was rap- 
Public Utilities idly developed last year in sup- 
port of President Roosevelt’s rail- 

road-rate legislation, it has now come to the 
support of Governor Hughes, of New York, 
in his efforts to secure a more efficient State 
control of the various public-service corpora- 
tions. The so-called Public Utilities bill, 
which was introduced in the New York 
Legislature early in March, is the most com- 
prehensive measure of the kind that any 
American State has ever been called upon to 
enact. It undertakes to establish two com- 
missions, the members of which are to be 
appointed by the Governor, one of which 
will have jurisdiction over all common car- 
riers, lighting companies, and public-service 
corporations of every sort operating in the 
city of New York, while the other will ex- 
ercise similar authority over like corporations 
doing business in the State at large. The 
powers of these commissions in respect to the 
railroads of the State are not unlike those 











possessed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missiorr and by the more efficient of the State 
railroad commissions, the most important of 
these powers being the fixing of rates and the 
prevention of discriminations. 


There has long been in New 


Th ; : 
Oppost- _ York a State railroad commis- 
ton. sion, which has had’ practically 


no authority and has been of no real benefit 
whatever either to the people of the State or 
to the railroad corporations themselves.- It 
was natural enough that the proposal to su- 
persede this wholly inefficient body by the 
creation of a board of able and disinterested 
public officers owing their appointment 
neither to the politicians nor to the corpora- 
tions interested should meet with determined 
opposition from both quarters. An attempt 
was made to amend the bill by inserting a 
provision for court review, which would take 
purely administrative functions out of the 
hands of the commission and confer them on 
the State’s judiciary. Governor Hughes had 
no difficulty in pointing out that the property 
rights of the corporations are already care- 
fully guarded, both by existing law and by 
the terms of the Public Utilities bill itself, 
and no legislation, however radical, can de- 
prive the corporations of their appeal to the 
courts. It would, on the other hand, be an 


‘unwarranted and unseemly confusion of 


powers.to hand over to the courts such purely 
administrative functions as those concerned 
with the adjusting of railroad rates. 


- "On only one other point did the 
e . eye. 
Power of opponents of the Public Utilities 
Removal ‘bill succeed in securing any con- 
centration of sentiment. It was contended 
that the power of removal should not be 
lodged with the Governor, but should re- 
side in the State Senate. The amendment 
of the bill in this direction would greatly 
weaken the principle of executive responsi- 
bility, for while the Governor might be held 
accountable for his own appointments, he 


- could frequently evade responsibility for bad 


conduct or inefficiency on the part of a State 
commission on the ground that some of the 
members, at least, were the appointees of a 
former administration and could only be re- 
moved by the*action of the State Senate. In 
a public address at Utica, early last month, 
(sovernor Hughes took occasion to review 
the provisions of the Public Utilities bill 
and to state with great clearness the consid- 
erations demanding its passage. This discus- 
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STATE SENATOR ALFRED R. PAGE, OF NEW YORK. 


(Who introduced the Public Utilities bill in the 
Legislature.) 


sion has attracted an unusual amount of at- 
tention throughout the country. Not even 
the debates in Congress a year ago were fol- 
lowed with deeper interest by the country at 
large. It is fully realized that the time has 
come when the people’s control over corpo- 
rations which owe their very existence to pop- 
ular will as expressed through legislation 
rust be more efficiently exerted. 


ee The corporations controlling 

of Stock- public services of various kinds, 
atering-  __trolley companies, lighting and 
water companies, and others,—have out- 
grown or overridden almost every form of 
restraint that our earlier legislation had de- 
vised for them. It has never been the inten- 
tion of any great number of citizens to de- 
prive these corporations of their just and fair 
earnings, but by devious methods of stock- 
watering it has been possible for many of 
these companies to demand of the public such 
rates for service as would yield far more than 
a reasonable return on actual investment, 
and at the same time to offer plausible ex- 
cuses for poor. service. A single illustration 
from actual experience will show to what 
lengths these abuses have gone. Within the 
suburban .zone of New York City it was late- 
ly discovered that a lighting company which 
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was serving half a dozen towns and villages 
was capitalized at the enormous figure of 
$32,000,000. This company had been 
formed by the consolidation of four or five 
small local concerns, and the aggregate plant 
at the present time, even including all -the 
perfected machinery that has been acquired 
within the last few years, still falls far short 
of $2,000,000 at the most liberal appraisal. 
The consumers who ‘are dependent on this 
lighting company for service have been com- 
pelled to pay interest on more than thirty 
millions of watered stock. 


the git it is one. of the purposes of the 
Meets Actual Public Utilities bill to forestall 
all enterprises of this kind. Un- 

der the terms of the bill, when a consolida- 
tion is formed the aggregate stock issue of the 
#ew company cannot exceed the sum total of 
the capital stocks of the original companies. 
Furthermore, the entire matter of capitaliza- 
tion is submitted to the scrutiny of the State 
commission and an actual value in plant and 
equipment must be shown. The enforce- 
ment of such a law would prevent, in future, 
the creation of such parasitic corporations as 
the lighting company to which we have just 
referred, and, besides protecting the public 
from imposition in the matter of rates and in- 
adequate service, it would at the same time 
offer the strongest possible safeguard to legiti- 
mate investors. In these provisions restrict- 
ing the issues of stocks by public-service cor- 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES AS THE NEW REPUBLICAN RING- 
MASTER.—From the Evening Mail (New York). 


porations the New York bill strikes at one of 
the most serious evils in the whole situation; 
for if the consumers were compelled to pay 
only a fair and reasonable income on actual 
investment, it is not doubted that the present 
rates for a service in many localities would 
be cut in half.. In the case of the suburban 
lighting company to which we have alluded 
the rate for electric-light service is precisely 
twice the average rate for towns and villages 
throughout the State of New York. The 
Public Utilities bill provides, it is true, for 
the intervention of the commission in cases 
of extortionate rates, and through the opera- 
tion of this measure it is believed that many 
communities will be able to secure redress 
for grievances of this kind; but with the abo- 
lition of stock-watering the basis of a large 
part of this evil of injustice in rates would 
undoubtedly be removed. Every State in the 
Union is interested in just this problem. 
At the present moment all eyes are on 
New York. As these pages were closed for 
the press it was generally regarded as proba- 
ble that the bill would be. passed. 


Governor ©N other matters of State lesin 
Hughes and the lation Governor. Hughes has been 

egisiature. opposed by the old-time politi- 
cians quite as vigorously as in regard to the 
passage of the Public Utilities bill... Half of 
April had passed before the first of the meas- 
ures specifically recommended by the Gov- 
ernor in his message had been passed by the 
Legislature. This was the Child-Labor bill. 
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‘This bill, as amended and sent to the Gov- 
ernor, provides that no child under sixteen 
shall work more than eight hours a day, be- 
tween 8 a.m. and § p.m. The hours are thus 
definitely fixed, because it has been the ex- 
perience of labor inspectors. that without an 
absolute limitation of this kind manufacturers 
will evade the statutes and work children 
overtime. 
on this bill.in the State Senate was the decla- 
ration of one of the Senators that he himself 
before he was fourteen had worked more 
than twelve hours a day. Only one other 
measure of prime importance had been en- 
acted at Albany up to our date of going to 
press. This was the so-called Bingham Police 
bill, the purpose of which is to enable the 
New York City Police Commissioner to re- 
move inspectors and to permit the thorough 
reorganization of the detective bureau. These 
were reforms that for some time had been 
seen to be highly desirable, and had been ad- 
vocated by the leading civic organizations of 
the city. They would probably not have 
been embodied in law, however, had it not 
been for the persistent and courageous course 
of Commissioner Bingham and the equally 
commendable attitude of Governor Hughes. 


i 


E CUTIVE CHAMaeR 





A striking feature in the debate. 
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From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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-The Governor’s position at Albany during 
the present session has been a most trying one. 
The fearless and uncompromising stand that 
he has taken in behalf of those measures that 
he deems essential to the highest welfare of 
the State has won the cordial approbation of 
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COMMISSIONER BINGHAM, OF THE NEW YORK 
POLICE DEPARTMENT. 


(Whose power was materially increased by the Leg- 
islature last month.) 


all except the comparatively small element of 
machine politicians whose interests always 
clash with those of the larger public. He 
has been able, thus far, to stand his ground 
sturdily and to explain his position clearly 
and forcibly to the people. ‘The undeniable 
fact that public sentiment in the State is 
overwhelmingly in his favor must ultimately 
overcome any reluctance the Legislature may 
have in acting upon those measures to which 
the Governor was committed by his message. 


ettiiege’ strona Ue Chicago mayoralty election 
ising Traction of April 2 was one of the most 
utlook. . ae 

important municipal contests of 
recent years. Elsewhere in this number of 
the Review or Reviews: there is a full and 
impartial statement of the issues decided at 
this election, prepared by a careful and re- 
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liable observer. who has twice before favored 
the readers of this magazine with unusually 
intelligent summaries of Chicago traction is- 
sues, as they have developed from year ‘to 
year. This year’s election, like those that 
have preceded it, turned chiefly on the city’s 
policy in dealing with the traction interests. 
It will be recalled that conditions of service 
had become so intolerable in Chicago, two 


Seca 


See 





GRAND MASTER P. H. MORRISSEY, OF THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF RAILROAD TRAIN MEN. 


(Who welcomed the Government’s mediation in 
the differences between railroad managers and em- 
ployees at Chicago last month.) 3 


yeats ago, that Mayor Dunne was elected 
upon a municipal-ownership platform. The 
obstacles in ‘the way of realizing municipal 
ownership were so many and so serious that 
some of the most active supporters of that 
policy were compelled to abandon it tempo- 
tarily, and to unite with those who favored a 
_ bargain with the traction companies on the 
best terms obtainable. The outcome of all 
the negotiations that took place during Mayor 
Dunne’s term of office was a settlement with 
the various street-railway companies by which 
the city of Chicago obtained better terms than 
any American city has yet secured. ‘These 
are fully set forth in the article on page 581. 
The so-called ‘‘ settlement ordinances” were 
carried at the late election by a decisive ma- 
jority, and the new administration, under a 
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mayor elected after an unusually bitter con- 
test with Mayor Dunne, is pledged to take 
immediate steps toward the reconstruction of 
the entire traction system of the city. To 
the outsider it would seem that the retiring 
mayor, instead of suffering defeat for re- 
election, might have taken advantage of this 
remarkable situation and, by adopting the 
plan of settlement as a measure of his own 
administration, might very possibly have been 
retained in office. But at all events the city 
of Chicago is to be congratulated on the fact 
that it is still able to avail itself of the ser- 
vices of the special traction counsel, Mr. 
Walter L. Fisher, whose advice in all these 
negotiations has been invaluable. A sketch: 
of the new mayor, Mr. Fred A. Busse, from 
the pen of Mr. George C. Sikes, appears on 
page 585 of this issue. 


At the end of March a serious 
strike among the employees of 
more than forty railroad lines 
centering in Chicago was deemed unavoida- 
ble. ‘The conductors and trainmen of both 
the passenger and the freight service had de- 
manded a material increase in wages and a 
reduction in hours. The general managers of 
the roads conceded a wage advance averaging 
somewhat less than Io per cent. for all grades 
of employment and a reduction in hours for 
men on work-trains from twelve to ten. The 
men had demanded a nine-hour day all 
around. The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, headed by Grand Master P. H. 
Morrissey, refused to accept these concessions, 
and the outlook seemed anything but hope- 
ful. ,At that juncture the general managers 
called into service a federal statute that had 
almost escaped the notice of the general pub- 
lic, so seldom had application been made of its 
provisions. ‘This is the so-called Erdmann 
law of 1898, which commits to the chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the United States Commissioner of Labor the 
duty of mediating in railroad strikes when in- 
vited to do so by either party. 


The 
Threatened 
Railroad Strike 


Chairman Knapp and Commis- 
he” Hes sioner Neill arrived in Chicago 
on March 30, and by April 4 
they had succeeded in effecting a complete 
and satisfactory settlement of all the differ- 
ences between the railway managers and their 
employees. The men waived their demand 
for a nine-hour day, accepting a ten-hour 
schedule and an average wage increase of 
about 10 per cent. This means that the sum 


of 
Mediation. 
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of $6,000,000 a year will be added. to the 
pay-rolls of all the railroad systems involved, 
thus benefiting not less than 50,000 em- 
ployees. Not only do the men receive this 
marked increase in wages, but the conditions 
of employment on many of the roads are ma- 
terially improved. The railroads have agreed 
not to reduce the number of crews or in- 
crease the tonnage of trains so as to offset 
the increase in wages granted to the men. 
This result is hailed on all sides as a striking 
testimony to the efficacy of federal inter- 
vention in labor disputes. While it is the 
most important instance of Government medi- 
ation under the Erdmann law, it is not likely 
to be the last. 
has in this case been the direct agency by 
which the country has been saved a strike 
bill mounting into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, not to speak of the untold misery 
and suffering to individuals and families that 
have been thus averted. It is not an unusual 
thing in these days for railroad financiers to 
decry the interference of the federal Govern- 
ment in their affairs, but it is well to re- 
member that the same Government of whose 
paternalism they profess such abhorrence is 
sometimes able, when called upon, to rescue 


both the railroads and the people from enor-. 
“ of a subject,—and he has a gift for saying 


mous economic waste. Pea 


Mr. W. T. Stead has written fér 


Congress in. US some comments upon ast 


The Peace 


New York. month’s great gather ing on_be- 


half of the cause of international arbitration 
and peace (see page 591). It was to have 
been expected that so large a collection of 


well-meaning humanitarians and .nobilities’ 


would have expressed a diversity of views. 
It was further to have been expected that 
various speakers of marked individuality and 
of a certain inveterate habit of insisting upon 
their own precise forms of statement would 
have appeared to the audiences at times, and 
to the newspaper public as well, as disagree- 
ing quite radically. Most of the disagree- 
ments were of the merely dialectic sort. 
Everybody in the conference desired to have 
the Hague Tribunal made more authorita- 
tive and influential. The President wrote an 
excellent letter to be read, and he was taken 
to task for having put stress upon the point 
that righteousness is a great object to be 
aimed: at, with peace as second to it. Dr. 
-Edward Everett Hale laid stress upon the 
point that justice is the ideal. Mr. Carnegie, 
as presiding officer, took the ground that 
since nobody’ could be a fair and just judge 


The national Government’ 
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in his own cause, righteousness and justice 
can best be made to prevail as a practical fact 


among nations by abandoning war and set- 
ting up impartial tribunals to settle disputes. 


Thee: excellent gentlemen are all of them 
entirely right, and their differences would all 
disappear if they were willing to arbitrate 
them,—that is to say, if they should leave it 
to an. impartial tribunal to find a common 
denominator for their ideas. The Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, of France, dis- 
tinguished as a Senator of the republic and 
eminent for his services in the first Hague 
Conference, lent much prestige to this volun- 
tary meeting in New York.* Lieut.-Gen. 
Alfred von Loewenfeld and Mr. Theodore 
von Moeller headed the delegation from 
Germany, Baron Descamps represented Bel- 
gium, and there were eminent gentlemen 
present from other foreign countries, not to 
mention the group of brilliant and prominent 
men from Great Britain. 


Mr. Stead’'s Mr. Stead was _— conspicuous 
Practical among the Englishmen, and by 
Views. 

ee some people was looked upon as 

a stormy petrel. The fact is that Mr. 

Stead rather loves to shock: an audience 

into a direct and sincere way of taking hold 


things’that go the rounds of the newspapers 
often detached from the main purport of his 
theme. No man connected with the so-called 
peace movement takes a more solid and prac- 
tical view of it than Mr. Stead. Although 
his manner of presentation is so different, his 
views are as nearly as possible like those of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Root. Mr. 
Stead thinks it feasible to develop a perma- 
nent tribunal feature at The Hague, and so 
does Mr. Root.: Mr. Stead thinks it ad- 
visable to have at. least a discussion at The 
Hague. of the question of limiting the grow- 
ing cost of armies and navies. He dwells 
very particularly upon the idea that it would 
be feasible to give some virtually compulsory 
form to Article VIII. of the existing Hague 
Treaty, under the terms of which provision 
is made for an attempt at-conciliation before 
actual outbreak of hostilities. Archbishop 
Ireland is of opinion that if we could have 
gained twenty days, or even ten days, before 
our movement upon Spain, there would have 
been such concessions at Madrid as would 
havé saved us from the Spanish-American 
War. Mr. Stead and others declare that if 
England on behalf of Japan, and France on 
behalf of Russia, could have had a chance, to 





aad. 


tactful address, showing sympathy with the 
idealism of the peace advocates and at the 


i same time revealing the earnest and practical 


BARON DESCAMPS, 


confer for a few days before the outbreak of 
the last great war, Russia would have con- 
ceded practically all that Japan asked for, and 
that devastating conflict could have been 


averted. In the case of the South African 
War, furthermore, Mr. Stead believes that 
some form of mediation might have averted 
the conflict. The work that Mr. Stead is 
doing for the development of this principle 
of conciliation is a sound and practical thing 
and commands our respect. 


Pass Mr. Carnegie puts forth the idea 
Noteworthy that if Germany would join with 

‘ the United States, England, and 

France in an agreement to compel the world 
to abolish war, the reign of universal law 
- would at once begin. This,indeed might be 
true, but how can such an agreement be 
brought about? An air of official dignity 
was given to the congress by the presence of 
our Secretary of State, who made a wise and 


statesmanship which guides: our present Ad. 
ministration in its international policies. Sec- 
retary Straus also made an able address, and 
the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, British Ambas- 
sador, was.present at one or more of the ses- 
sions. The sBrench Government gave its 
- graceful recogffition by authorizing the Bar- 
on d’Estournelles to present to Mr. Carne- 
gie the cross of the Legion of Honor. The 
occasion, upon the whole, was one that can- 
not fail to be valuable’in its bearing upon 
public opinion. War at one time was the 
business of nations; now peace is their busi- 
ness, and war. is a painful and calamitous in- 
terruption. It is the duty of every person 
who can influence public opinion to cause it 
to be felt on all hands that war is henceforth 
“to be averted, and that among the great and 
civilized nations of the earth it ought hence- 
forth to be unthinkable. In our issue for 
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next month we shall present more particular- 
ly the subject of the forthcoming Hague 
Conference, with some personal and _bio- 
graphical data regarding its membership, and 
especially regarding the members of the 
American delegation. 
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HON. ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


An Improved 1 those present at the sessions of 
yltternational the first annual meeting of the 

% American Society of Internation- 
al Law (held in Washington, April 19 and 
20) the conviction was brought home with 
great force that international understanding 
must, of necessity, mean international peace. 
Secretary of State Root’s lucid and illumi- 
Mating statement of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s attitude in the Japanese-San Fran- 


cisco misunderstanding made it clear, beyond 


the peradventure of a doubt, that in so far as 
one people are correctly informed of the 
attitude and claims of another, in such meas- 
ure will future international misunderstand- 


ings be impossible, or, at least, highly im- 
probable. It is the hope of this important 
and excellent society to contribute, by dis- 
cussion and publication, to the cause of in- 
ternational peace by diffusing a wider popu- 
lar understanding of international law and 
the practice which nations observe in their 
relations one with the other. Among the - 
topics of consideration at the Washington 
session last month were these: “‘ Is the trade in 


‘contraband of war unneutral and should it be 


prohibited by international and municipal 
law?” “Is the forcible collection of contract 
debts in the interest of international justice 
and peace?” “The rights of foreigners in the 
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United States in case of conflict between fed- 
eral treaties and State laws”; “‘ The second. 
Hague Conference and the development of 
international law as a science.” 


End of the By the capture, on April 12, of 
amesntral Amapala, the seaport town of 
‘ Honduras, in which the defeated 

President Manuel Bonilla had been shut up 
for several weeks, the Central-American war 
was brought to a close. Early in April the 
Nicaraguan army, which had been almost uni- 
formly victorious in its operations, defeating 
the allied Honduran and Salvadoran forces 
at one real battle at Choluteca, captured the 
Honduran. capital, Tegucigalpa. President 
Bonilla fled from this city to the seaport 
town of Amapala, and upon the successful 
bombardment of this town he took refuge 
on board the American’ cruiser Chicago. 
According to the terms of the temporary 
agreement Sefior Bonilla will not be permit- 
ted to return to Honduran soil. The victory 
of Nicaragua was made complete by the trans- 
fer to Nicaraguan representatives in this 
country of all authority formerly held by 
Honduran consuls, Remaining true to their 


- established policies of non-intervention except 


where absolutely necessary, the governments 
of the United States and Mexico forbore to 
interfere during the struggle. The- com- 
mander of the United States war vessels in 


Central-American waters (Captain Fullam, . 


of the gunboat Marietta), however, acting 
under instructions ,from his ‘Government, 
notified the Nicaraguan general that bom- 
bardment of Honduran coast towns would 
not be permitted by American and Mexican 
authorities, involving, as it would, unneces- 
sary injury to foreign interests. ‘The reor- 


ganization of the Honduran Government will ‘ 


now be awaited as the next move in Central- 
American politics. 


eee The visit of Secretary of War 

Taft in Taft and his party of Congress- 

Cuba. men to Cuba and Porto Rico, 
during late March and early April, served 
to recall to the mind of the American people 
the still unsettled condition of Cuban poli- 
tics, but at the same time emphasized the re- 
peatedly expressed intention of our Govern- 
ment “to restore absolute independence to 
Cuba as soon as her people shall have demon- 
strated their ability to stand alone. - Secre- 
tary Taft began his tour of the Caribbean 


with a visit to Panama, where he met the ° 


canal officials and had several important con- 








ferences with them: On the morning of 
April 7 the party reached Havana, where 
Mr. Taft immediately held a conference 
with the Liberal and Conservative politicians 
and men representing the business interests 
of the island, including a large delegation of 
bankers. He at once issued the following 
statement regarding the purposes and _in- 
tention of the United States in Cuba: 











Municipal and possibly provincial elections 
will occur after the taking of a census, these 
elections determining the effectiveness of the 
new. electoral laws. General elections for a 
President, Vice-President and Congressmen will 
follow.. It all means considerable delay. The 
taking of the census will. occupy at least four 
months. Then ‘one month will intervene before 
the municipal -elections, which will bring the 
first elections not earlier than the middle of Sep- 
tember. The Presidential election will follow at 
some indefinite future time, probably five or six 
months, depending on conditions, 











It is generally believed that, providing op- 
portunities and order permit, the new Presi- 
dent will be inaugurated next summer, this 






































ADMIRAL A. K. WILSON. 
(The new chief of the British fleet.) 
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Sir J. G. Ward. © 


Dr. L. S. Jameson. 
(New Zealand.) 


(Cc ape 5 Colony. ) 


General Botha. 
(Transvaal. ) 


Sir Robert Bond. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
(Newfoundland.) d 


(Canada.) 


FIVE OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL PREMIERS IN CONFERENCE AT LONDON. 


event to be followed some six months later by 
the evacuation by the American troops and 
official, 


A significant and interesting oc- 
currence of the past month to 
Cubans as well as Americans 
was the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court (delivered on April 8). that 
the Isle of Pines is not only foreign territory 
for customs purposes, but, by inference, the 
United States has practically no title to the 
island. The much troubled republic of Santo 
Domingo has had a good year. According to 
the bulletin of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics: 

The year 1906 was one of advancing prosperi- 
ty to the country as a whole, as attested by the 
fact that its industrial and commercial activi- 
ties surpassed those of any previous year in 
the history of the country. Substantial 
private enterprises, particularly in agriculture, 
were generally successful and enlarged in scope. 

Notable progress was made in every 
branch of commerce toward orderly and natural 
business conditions. . . More people were 
employed or engaged in profitable labor than ever 
before, and the resulting increased demand for 
supplies stimulated both the internal trade and 
foreign importations. 

A large portion of continental Central 
America, including Southern Mexico, was 
shaken by a severe earthquake on the night 
of April 14. A dozen or more of the 
smaller Mexican cities and towns were 
completely destroyed, and many lives lost. 
The shock was felt in Mexico City quite 
severely, and some damage done to the fa- 


Other 
Caribtean 
Notes. 


mous dld cathedral, one of the largest and 
oldest churches in the world. The seis- 
mographical instruments at Washington, 
Havana, and Tokio indicate that, compared 
with the Jamaica earthquake, this. seems to 
have been of greater violence and the area 
of destruction to have been more extended. 


In British imperial golitics the 
event of prime importance dur- 
ing April was the fourth Confer- 
ence of Colonial Premiers, which began its 
sessions in London on April 15. When the 
Earl of Elgin, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, presented the King’s greetings to 
the delegates, he addressed the following elec- 
tive heads of ‘England’s self-governing col- 
onies: Dr. Jameson, of Cape Colony; Gen- 
eral Louis Botha, of the Transvaal; Mr. 
Alfred Deakin, of Australia; Sir Joseph G. 
Ward, of New Zealand; Mr. Frederick R. 
Moore, of Natal, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
of Canada. Sir Robert Bond, Premier of 
Newfoundland, arrived after the sessions 
had begun. The topic of most animated dis- 
cussion was, of course, that of preferential 
trade between the colonies themselves. Since 
the sessions of the conference are not open to 
the press, the world will have to be satisfied 
with official summaries of each day’s pro- 
ceedings until a blue book on the conference 
is issued. Additional topics, however, which 


The British 
. _ Colonial 
Conference. 


‘will certainly receive consideration during 


the month or more of session are imperial de- 
fense schemes, emigration, naturalization, 
penny postage, and patent laws. 
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JAPAN SUGGESTS AN ALLIANCE TO ENGLAND. 


(While King Edward is traveling around contract- 
ing alliances with European nations, and the Ger- 
man Kaiser continues to_attempt-to dominate the 
world, why, suggests J'okio Puck, should there not 
be a quadruple alliance of England, France, Russia, 
and Japan to keep Germany in order?) 


During the regular sessions of 


British 
Imperial 


the Imperial Parliament _ the 
Politics. 


subjects of Secretary Haldane’s 
bill for army reorganization, home rule for 
Ireland, the question of woman’s suffrage, 
and the budget for the present year were 
debated and advanced in discussion. A new 
Admiral of the Fleet, Sir A. K. Wilson, was 
appointed and confirmed. Unusual popular in- 
terest in Great Britain was shown in the an- 
nual budget statement made by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Mr. Herbert Asquith, 
in the House of Commons, on April 18. As 
the first real Liberal budget to be presented 
in twelve years, its general significance was 
recognized, throughout the empire. . Mr. As- 
quith pointed out the flourishing condition of 
British trade, and announced a permanent re- 
duction -of the national debt for 1906-7 of 
$68,570,000; which accompanied an excess of 
the treasury estimates of $10,000,000. The 
budget figures, moreover, showed a remarka- 
ble decline in thé revenue from alcohol since 
1899, indicating a decreased consumption 
throughout the United Kingdom. The 
Chancellor estimated a diminution in the na- 
tional expenditures of more than $8,000,000 


as compared with the figures of last year, 
Speaking for the minjstry, he declared in 
favor of old-age pensions and other social and — 
economic reforms. . In“her foreign relations, 
the subject. of most noteworthy interest to 
Great Britain during the past few weeks was . 
the visit of King Edward and Queen Alexan- 
dra to Cartagena to meet King Alfonso of 
Spain. . This meeting, while .officially an- 
nounced as a purely social one, is generally 
believed to have resulted in a-definite Anglo- 
Spanish alliance. According to the terms of 
this agreement, it is believed that, in return 
for diplomatic and financial support on the 
part of England,:Spain agrees to place at the 
disposal of the British Government in case 
of war all the ports of the kingdom. 


There were many evidences, last 
month, of a wide recognition in 
both countries of the cordiality 
which ‘during recent years has marked Ger- 
man-American relations. Kaiser Wilhelm 
appointed three delegates,—General von 
Loewenfeld, Minister von Moeller, and Mr. 
von Ihne,—to represent him personally at the 
dedication of the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burg, while Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard, spoke for him during the sessions 


German- 
American 
Cordiaiity. 





JOHN BULL POSES FOR A PORTRAIT OF “ PEACE.” 


(How can that famous English “artist,” Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, paint John Bul! as an 
“ Angel of Peace,” asks Jugend (Munich), when he 
really looks like the disagreeable figure to the left of 
the picture?) 
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of the Peace Congress at New York last 
month. The German Government has also 
decided to arrange a modus vivendi with our 
Government for the extension, for a year 
from July 1 of the present year, of the tariff 
understanding by which we secure the benefit 
of the most-favored-nation clause in our trea- 
ty with the fatherland. Exchanges of appre- 
ciative sentiments have also marked the past 
few weeks.. Ambassador Tower, at a dinner 
given to him in New York, alluded to the 
German Emperor as one of the wisest sover- 
eigns and greatest statesmen now living in 
the world. The German Empire is prosper- 
ous economically. Commerce and trade are 
flourishing, and, in general, the German 
people seem to be happy and contented. 
The colonial problem still presses for settle- 
ment, but by the results of the last general 
election it is apparent that, in the main, Ger- 
mans indorse the policies of their government. 








A GROUP OF TYPICAL ROUMANIAN PEASANTS. 


(This is the type of Balkan farmer who, last 
Month, caused so much destruction of life and prop- 
erty in rioting against the Jews and rich landlords,) 


Very ‘unexpectedly last month 
came the news of serious agrarian 
and anti-Semitic riots in Rou- 
mania, great destruction of life and property 

ing wrought in both. provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. Before the revolt could be 


” The 
Roumanian 
dacqueries. 
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RCUMANIA IN ITS RELATION TO AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, 
AND TURKEY. 


checked more than. 100,000 troops were em- 
ployed ; the capital, Bucharest, was in a state 
of siege, and martial law was proclaimed 
throughout the country. At first the char- 
acter of the uprising’ seems to have been 


purely agrarian. ‘The peasants demanded 
land at low prices and tried to throw off the 
yoke of the-middlemen, who are mostly Jéws. 
As the revolt spread, villages, farms, and 
even some towns were plundered and de- 
stroyed by wholesale. Hundreds of peas- 
ants were killed, and in several sections a 
state of real war existed for more than a 
week. _King Charles issued a proclamation 
to his people promising the redress of their 
grievances. The Conservative ministry re- 
signed on March 24 and a Liberal govern- 
ment was at once formed ‘under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Sturdza. The dissolute Rou- 
manian nobles, who are absentee landlords of 
niost of the large estates and peasant villages, 
are undoubtedly to blame for most of the 
trouble. They exact high rents and refuse 
improvements, Most of their agents are 
Jews, who are accused of heavily oppressing 
the peasants. Legislation now in the Rou- 
manian Parliament promises to go a great 
way toward solving the agrarian question. 
No doubt, as we intimated last month, Rus- 
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sian reactionaries are behind much of the dis- 
order, although a good deal is due to the gen- 
eral hatred of the Jews, which is very fanati- 
cal in its intensity in Roumania. It was 
against the treatment of the Roumanian Jew, 
it will be remembered, that the late Secretary 
John Hay presented, in 1902, the remon- 
strance from our Government against that 
persecution which drove so many undesirable 
Hebrews to our shores. The group of 
peasants shown on the preceding page is 
reproduced from Archibald Colquhoun’s re- 
cent volume, “‘ The Whirlpool of Europe.” 


will the Lt is upon the relations between 

Duma Be the Premier and the Lower 

Dissolved? Fouse of the Russian Parliament, 
the Duma, that the question of orderly prog- 
ress in the empire now turns. On the whole, 
it may be said that despite several tilts over 
minor matters, such as the employment of 
civilian experts, the investigation of zemstvo 
statistics, and some brushes with the courts 
over the privileges.of members charged with 
sedition, Premier Stolypin seems to have con- 
vinced the Duma and the country of his sin- 
cerity and determination to carry through 
the reforms which he has submitted to Par- 
liament. During April there had been talk 
of a dissolution of the Duma, and troops, it 
was announced, were being quietly assembled 
around the palace in St. Petersburg with this 
“end in view. -We have secured from Mr. 
Aladin, one of the ablest of the Russian peas- 


x, Wo, 
SN. 
ft 


A RUSSIAN HONEYMOON. 


NICHOLAS: “ What! A present? Have you really 
got a little bomb for me, darling, in your pocket?” 
Duma: “ Yes, dearest. And haven’t you a halter 


for me?” ; 
From Fischietto (Turin). 
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ant leaders, and a member of the first Duma, 
who is now in this country, a statement of his 
views as to the privileges and limitations of 
the second Parliament. This will be found on 
page 551. No doubt the Duma has learned 
wisdom. The point of real progress made 
in legislation during the past few weeks was 
the reference (on April 9) to a committee for 
consideration of the government budget for 
1907. A new loan may be necessary to cover 
the financial losses which Finance Minister 
Kokovtsev says are due to the three causes, 
war, rebellion, and famine: 


The real work of the session be- 
gan on March 20 with the or- 
ganization of the various commit- 
tees, which in the Russian Parliament are 
elected. instead of being. appointed. The 
question of the abolition of courts-martial 
was one most fiercely debated, and on this 
point the Premier and the Parliament came 
to an issue. Mr. Stolypin declared that to 
abolish courts-martial at the present moment 
would be premature, since “ the real goal of 
the Radicals is rebellion.” He agreed, how- 
ever, to apply the court-martial system only 
in the most imperative cases. It was asstart- 
lingly significant fact that while the Premier 
was making.this announcement a compilation 
of the exécution and assassination: figures for 
the past seven months was published. Since 
August last 1080 men and women have been 
hanged or shot under sentence of the military 
courts. The other side of the picture is 
e.ually appalling. Duting the same period, 
the figures inform us, 1242 wearers of the 
Czar’s coat died at the hands of assassins. 
Prominent among these was the well-known 
Liberal editor of the Russkaya Vyedomosti, 
Dr. Jallov, a former member of the Duma. 
The problem of land still presses. While 
Parliament and the government argue, it is 
becoming evident that this land question will 
before long be settled by the peasants, who 
are, without formality and generally with 
‘violence, taking the land for themselves. By 
the death (on March 23) of Constantin Pe- 
trovich Pobyedonostsev, ex-Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, the most conspicuous and con- 
sistent exponent of the old order in Russia 
passed away. He was eighty years of age 
and the most famous and feared of all the 
reactionary statesmen. During the reigns of 
two monarchs he was a veritable. “ shadow 
on the throne,” hiding all the better features 
of the autocratic system by his reactionary 
sentiments and actions. 


Legisla- 
tion 
Effected. 
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‘The threat of the associated food- 
supplies trades of France to de- 
clare a general strike on May 
1,—which all labor and socialistic organiza- 
tions are wont to regard as the proper time 
for showing their strength,—did not alarm 
Paris. Premier Clémenceau, who, 
it will be remembered, is also Min- 
ister of the Interior, has a vigor- 
ous and prompt way of dealing 
with problems of public order, and 
his effective measures last year at 
the labor demonstrations will not 
soon be forgotten in the French 
capital. It is evident that the 
movement toward trade-union or- 
ganization among French officials 
is assuming such proportions that 
the entire force of government 
workers will soon be enabled to 
bring about a_ general strike. 
Events of domestic interest attract- 
ing* attention during the present 
month in France are the opening, 
on May 1, of the maritime ex- 
position at Bordeaux, to which 
we have already alluded in these 
pages; the vote by the Chamber 
of Deputies to examine, edit, and 
publish the contents of the docu- 
ments seized. upon the expulsion 
from France, some months ago, of 
the papal. nuncio, Mgr. Montag- 
nini, and the appointment of a 
governmental commissien to in- 
vestigate the state of the French 
navy. This last was the result 
of the aroused :feeling over the 
fatal explosion on the battleship 
Jena on March 12. In the inter- 


Happenings. 
in 


France. 


national relations of the republic the happen- 


ings of pre-eminent interest were the signing, 
on March 24, of the Franco-Siamese treaty, 
by which France obtains three rich provinces 
in farther Asia, and the occupation by French 
troops of the Moroccan town of Oudja, a 
small walled place near the Algerian frontier. 
The murder of a French citizen, Dr. Mau- 
champ, by Mohammedan fanatics in Mara- 
kesh (Morocco City) was the occasion of 
this movement on the part of France. None of 
the powers signatory to the Algeciras conven- 
tion has offered any protest to this action, and 
the governments of most of them have ex- 
pressed the hope that this vigorous action 
on the part of France is the beginning of a 
new order of things in the distracted Sherif- 
fian empire. eee; 


Italy. 


585 
Great advance in our knowledge 
of tropical hygiene, the discovery 
of vastly rich mineral deposits all 
over the continent, and the utilization of na- 


tive labor in working out the white man’s 
ideas in railroad building, city founding, and 


Africa 
to the 
Front. 


Germany. England. France. Belgium. 


THE WHITE MAN’S SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA. 
From Ulk (Berlin). 


land cultivation,—these are the three prime 
factors in. the phenomenal awakening of Afri- 
ca. So far has the development of this great 
division of the earth’s surface gone at pres- 
ent that within a few years it may confident- 
ly be predicted the peasants of Europe will be 
streaming southward to find a home under 
the African sun. The heart of the continent, 
that vast equatorial region known as the Con- 


go Free State, has for many years proved ‘an 


apparently inexhaustible mine of wealth for 
its Belgian exploiters. Along the northern 
coast, and far into the mysterious depths of 
the Sahara, France has been exploring and de- 
veloping. Algeria is hers, and Morocco ear- 
marked for her influence at least. Germany 
owns great stretches of splendid country in 
the east and the southwest. Portugal, Spain, 
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and Italy still hold valuable portions. One 
or- two native kingdoms retain their independ- 
ent sovereignty, chief among these being 
Abyssinia. But it is to England that the fin- 
est portions of the continent, those habitable 
by white men, owe allegiance. Britain rules 
as her own, or in the interest of her native 
wards, nearly one-third of Africa. Except 
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suffer in comparison with that of Clive, 
Hastings, or Cecil Rhodes. During his 
term as financial adviser to the Khedive, 
since 1883, Lord Cromer has rescued Egypt 
from a political and financial corruption sur- 
passing even that of Turkey, and has made 
it one of the really prosperous countries of 
the world, worthy of its ancient glory. His 
unusual success with Indian budgets (he was 
financial member of the Council of India for 
several years) suggested his appointment to 


Cairo as one of the Controllers-General of 


Egyptian finance, his colleague - being a 
Frenchman. Then world politics reshaped 
‘themselves and England gradually became 
supreme in Egypt. Lord Cromer came to 
stand for England and for all that is best 


‘and ablest in English administrative capacity. 


ABBAS .HILMI, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


for the interruption of German East Africa, 
there is a red streak, as Mr. Kipling put it, 
from Alexandria to Cape Town. 


Modern Egypt is a monument 
Maker of to the administrative dnd execu- 
_ * faut tive genius of Lord Cromer, 
who, it was announced in the British. Par- 
liament early in April, has resigned his 
post as real ruler of the realm. Nominally 
subject to’ Turkey, with an Ottoman High 
Commissioner resident at Cairo, and under 
the titular rule of the Khedive Abbas Hilmi, 
the Egypt of the past quarter of a century 
has actually been under the absolute control 
of His Majesty King Edward’s Agent, Con- 
sul-General and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
the Right Honorable Earl of Cromer, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., arid C.LE. 
Sir Evelyn Baring, Lord Cromer, Kas been 
the maker of Egypt and one of the builders 
of the British Empire, whose work does not 


Cromer, 


Under him the taxation system of Egypt has 
been thoroughly reorganized, forced labor 
abolished, justice administered according to a 
regular code, the rights of property recog- 
nized by law; there is a surplus in the treas- 
ury, and the country enjoys the benefits of a 
system of irrigation which is a model for the 
entire world. As he leaves office, it is an- 
nounced that the famous Assouan Dam is to 
be raised so as to bring under cultivation 
nearly 10,000,000 additional: acres of land. 
While accomplishing all this Lord Cromer 
at the same time had to cope with foreign 


-intrigue, to restrain an impulsive and un- 


trained young Khedive, and keep a sharp eye 
on conspirators in Constantinople. He will 
be succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst, at present 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


In his last annual report, sub- 
mitted early in April, Lord Cro- 
mer sounded a warning note to 
the European ‘powers on the subject of the 
strength and progress of pan-Islamism. ‘This 
movement, which he believes to be anti- 
Christian in its aims, he identifies largely 

with the new nationalist movement in Egypt. 
To meet the demands of the nationalist 
movement he suggests a sort of modified 
home rule for the country, to be realized 
through the establishment of a local interna- 
tional legislative council with full power to 
deal with Egyptian affairs, subject only to the 
votes of the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments. Although apparently not realizing 
that the Egyptian is able “ to stand upon his 
feet and be a man” because of Cromet’s 
work, the Khedive maintains that to-day the 
people of his country are quite capable of 
taking care of their own concerns. He de- 


Egypt 
ind Pan- 
tslamism. 
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nies that the nationalist movement is anti- 
foreign or fanatical. In a recent interview 
with the correspondent of the Paris Temps 
the Khedive said: 


This conservative people is a- people of prog- 
ress. I have followed its development day by 
day, surprised at the prodigious facility where- 
with it assimiJates itself to European culture. 

: have seen in our factories the most 
intricate machines handled by Egyptians. The 
engineers who took me.round observed, not 
without pride, that the entire personnel con- 
sisted of natives who had been trained in a few 
weeks. That intelligence has found application 
in the development of modern civilization in 
Egypt. The day is approaching. when 
the Egyptian peasant will be the equal.of the 
peasant of the most civilized country. The fi- 
nances have recovered: stability. The confidence 
of Europe has come back to us in such a measure 
‘that Cairo and Alexandria are two of the most 

important financial centers of the world. Inter- 
national concern for the Egyptian debt being 
henceforth at an end, it is time to devote all our 
efforts not only toward the material welfare of 
the population, but toward the satisfaction of 
their intellectual and moral requirements. 

It is quite wrong to allege that the national 

claims assume the form of an anti-foreign and 

fanatical movement. I emphatically deny it. 

Tolerance is one of the great laws of our re- 

ligion; the Koran teaches us to respect.all the 
‘ prophets, whether those of the Christians or 

those of the. Jews. We are all profoundly at- 


tached to our religion and faithful to its teach- ° 


ings. Believe me, I have traveled a great deal, 
and if all men followed the moral precepts’ of 
their religion with the same scrupulousness as 
the Mussulmans there would be less wickedness 





THE SUGGESTED REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 


No one of us can do it alone; but if we are going to cut 
one another down in this way the result will be more mur- 


der than ever, 
*From Ulk (Berlin). . 


. 


LORD CROMER, THE MAKER OF MODERN EGYPT. 


( Who resigned last month as England’s representa- 
_ tive in Cairo.) 


in the world. I say so less to glorify our race 
than to answer the charges of fanaticism, which 
revolt us. 


Pienevtiia aes When that august 
Fine dn assembly, the second 
* International Peace 

. Congress, meets at the old Dutch 
‘capital on June 15, it will include 
among its -accredited delegates 
representatives from every inde- 
pendent nation on the globe, with 
the single exception of the African 
negro Republic of Liberia. For 
the first time all the South- 
American republics will be repre- 
sented at an international gather- 
ing of this nature. As now planned, 
the conference. will meet in the 
Hall of the Knights, which is a 
part of the old palace built in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 
The United States Government 
will be represented by Ex-Am- 
bassadors Choate and Porter; 
Judge U. M. Rose, of Arkansas, . 
- former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Dr. David 
J. Hill, United. States Minister 
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to the Netherlands; Brig.-Gen. George B. 
Davis, Judge-Advocate-General of the 
United States Army; Rear-Admiral Charles 
S. Sperry, United States Navy, president 
of the Naval War College; William I. Bu- 
chanan, former American Minister to Argen- 
tina and to Panama, and chairman of the 
American delegation to the Rio Conference; 
secretary to the delegation, Chandler Hale, 
son of Senator Hale, of Maine, and formerly 
secretary of the United States embassy at 
Vienna; expert on international law, James 
Brown Scott, Solicitor for the State De- 
partment, and expert attaché, Charles Henry 
Butler, reporter of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Next month we are planning 
to present brief sketches of these American 
representatives. 


= According to the original pro- 
piielal gram for the conference, which 
ogram: was presented to the powers of 
the world in April of last year, the matters 
proposed for discussion were: 


1. Improvements in -the provisions ot the con- 
vention relative to the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes as regards the Court of Ar- 
bitration and the International Commission of 
Inquiry. 

_2. Additions to the provisions of the conven- 
tion of 1899 relative to the laws and customs of 


























THE TUG OF PRACE AT THE HAGUE. 


EveRYeopy (to everybody else): “ After you, sir!” 
From Punch (London). 
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war on land, among others those concerning the 
opening of hostilities, the rights of neutrals on 
land, &c. Declarations of 1899. One of these 
having expired, question of its being revived. 
3. Framing of a convention relative to the laws 
and customs of maritime warfare, concerning: 
The special operations of maritime warfare, 
such as the bombardment of ports, cities, and 
villages by a naval force, the laying of tor- 


pedoes, etc. a f : 
The transformation of merchant vessels into 


warships. 


The private property of belligerents at sea. 

The length of time to be granted to merchant 
ships for their departure from ports of neutrals 
or of the enemy after the opening of hostilities. 

The rights and duties of neutrals at sea, 
among others the questions of contraband, the 
rules applicable to belligerent vessels in neutral 
ports ; destruction, in cases of vis major, of neu- 
tral merchant vessels captured as prizes. 

In the said convention to be drafted there 
would be introduced the provisions relative to 
war on land that would be also applicable to 
maritime warfare. . 

4. Additions to be made to the convention of 
1899 for the adaptation to maritime warfare of 
the principles of the Geneva convention of 1864. 

In his circular note to Secretary Root, 
however, delivered on April 4, Baron Rosen, 
the Russian Ambassador, announced cer- 
tain reservations in matters of debate and 
discussion, chiefly regarding the questions of 
disarmament or the limitation of armament. 
The tenor of Baron Rosen’s note indicates 
that the question of reduction of armament 
has been practically excluded from the official 
program, although it jis known that the 
United States, Great Britain, and Spain re- 
quested the inclusion of discussion on this 
subject. Germany, vAustria, Russia, and 
probably France opposed such discussion. 


The Meanwhile, some of these very 
inoue nations will have given, in con- 
‘nection with the Jamestown Ex- 
position, an impressive demonstration of mod- 
ern naval power. The ships at Hampton 
Roads represent the highest type of twentieth- 
century fighting craft. It is well that the 
American people should have this opportunity 
to see what other nations have achieved in 
this direction. Yet the abiding lessons of the 
Jamestown fair are the lessons,of peace, not 
of war. Peaceful industrial and commercial 


it progress will be its dominant note. Although 


it was found impossible to complete all de- 
‘tails before the opening day,—April 26,— 
enough had been done to give full assurance 
that the exposition will be of great interest to 
all Americans. Good taste and moderation 
have governed in the arrangement of grounds, 
buildings, and exhibits. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From March 20 to April 19, 1907.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

March 20.-The New Hampshire Legislature 
passes a bill ‘prohibiting the issuance of free 
passes. 

March 25. —The railroads entering Alabama 
obtain an injunction from the federal courts 
temporarily restraining the State from enforc- 
ing its rate laws. 


March 26.—Senator Foraker (Rep., Ohio) 
announces that he will ask the Ohio Republi- 


opened; General Beyers is elected Speaker.. 
The British House of Commons passes the 
Army bill at the close of a session 27 hours in 
duration. 

March 22.—The Legislative Council of the 


Transvaal passes the Asiatic-Legislation bill 
....The Russian Duma, with the support of the 


can State Committee fo call a primary to ascer- * 


tain the preferences of the Republicans in the 
State as to the Senatorship and the Presidency. 


April 1.—Governor Hughes, of New York, in 
a speech before the Utica Chamber of Com- 
merce, defends the Public-Utilities bill. 


April 2—Fred A. Busse is elected Mayor of 
Chicago, defeating Edward F. Dunne by a ma- 
jority of about 13,000; the traction-settlement 
ordinances are adopted by a majority of about 
33,000... . President Roosevelt makes public let- 
ters from himself to Congressman Sherman, 
written in 1906, in which he denies Mr, Harri- 
man’s statement that he had given aid in the 
campaign,of 1904 at the President’s request. . 
The San Francisco Board -of Supervisors re- 
moves its secretary, an appointee of Abraham 
Ruef, and announces that it will have nothing 
more to do with Ruef 


_April 4.—Governor Johnson, of’ Minnesota, 
signs the 2-cent railway-fare bill. 


April 5.—The Pennsylvania 2-cent fare bill is 
signed by Governor Stuart....Of the $5,000,000 
issue of barge canal improvement bonds adver- 
tised for sale by the State of New York, only 
$300,000 are taken by the public, the remainder 
being purchased by the State, < 


April 6.—President Roosevelt appoints Daniel 
A. Campbell postmaster of Chicago. 


April 10.—Senator Foraker opens his Ohio 
campaign in a speech at Canton. 


April 13.—The Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana is found guilty in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago, on 1463 counts, of re- 
ceiving rebates from the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road on shipments of oil from Whiting, Ind., 
to East St. Louis, Il. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


March 20.—Seventy suffragettes are arrested 
for attempting to force their way into the Brit- 
ish House of Commons....The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, by a vote ‘of 370 to 164, adopts 
a motion for the appointment of a ¢ommission 
to examine and make public the contents of 
documents seized at the nunciature in Paris. . 
Roumania orders an army corps to suppress 
the agrarian agitation in-the northern districts. 


March 21.—The new Transvaal Parliament is 


DR..GEORGE OTIS SMITH. 


(The new director of the United States Geological 
Survey.) 


government, passes a motion for the. appoint- 
ment of a committee to control the famine re- 
lief....The British House of Commons, by a 
vote of 150 to 118, rejects the bill to introduce 
the metric system into Great Britain. 


March 24.—In the Russian Duma a debate 
begins on the bill abolishing field courts-mar- 
tial....The Conservative cabinet in Roumania 
resigns and a Liberal ministry is formed. 

March 26.—In the Russian Duma the bill on 
field courts-martial is referred to a committee. 

March 27.—Mr. Lewis Harcourt joins the 
British cabinet....Bucharest, the capital of 
Roumania, is in a state of siege in expectation 
of the advance of revolting peasants. 

March 30.—King Alfonso of Spain dissolves 
Parliament and orders the election of a new 
body....British exchequer returns for the year 
- show an increase of $5,787,960. ... King Edward 
approves the appointment of Sydney ‘Oliver to 
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be Governor of Jamaica, succeeding Sir Alex- 
ander Swettenham. 


April 2—M. Kokovtsev, the Russian Minister 
of Finance, appeals to the Duma to aid the 
government in its financial distress hy passing 
the budget. 

April 5.—Socialists carry 80 out of the 200 
seats in the Finnish Diet. 


April 6.—The French Government arranges 
to hold troops in readiness’ to aid ‘the police in 
the event of a general :strike....The British 
Government takes*unusual precautions to pre- 
vent news of military and naval matters fromm 
becoming public. 

April 7—It is announced that nineteen 
women, of whom nine are Socialists, have been 
elected members of the Finnish Diet; this is 
the first occasion that women representatives 
have been elected to any national legislature 
...-Reactionists carry the municipal elections at 
Odessa. 


April 8—The British Parliament reassembles 
after the Easter recess. 


April 9.—The Russian Duma, by a large ma- 

jority, votes to refer the budget to a committee 

Mr. Haldane’s Army bill is defeated in the 
British House of Commons. 


April 10.—The president of the Russian 
Duma rebtikes Premier Stolypin for curtailing 
the activity of Parliament. 


April 11.—Lord Cromer resigns as British 
Agent and Consul-General in Egypt and Sir 
Eldon Gorst is appointed to succeed him.... 
An insult by a Monarchist member to the pres- 
ident. of the Russian Duma is promptly re- 
sented by the suspension of the offender. 


April 13—The Russian Duma agrees to the 
restrictions imposed by the Premier. 


April 15.—Great Britain reduces the postal 
rate On newspapers, magazines, and trade jour- 
nals from 8 to 2 cents a pound. 


April 17.—The bill constituting a . British 
court of criminal appeals passes its first reading 
in the House of Commons. 


April 18.—In presenting the British budget, 
Mr. Asquith announces a reduction of the na- 
tional debt of $68,570,000; he proposes prepara- 
‘tion for old-age pensions. 


April 19—The Russian Duma demands in- 
formation from .the government in regard to 
the alleged cruel treatment of, political prisoners. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


March 21.—American marines are landed in 
Honduras from the gunboat Marietta to pro- 
tect the interests of citizens of the United States 
in the war in Central America. 


March 22.—The last battalion of Russian 
troops leaves Manchuria; Russian evacuation is 
now complete. 


March 24.—The killing of Dr. Mauchamp, at 
Morocco City, was followed by a general at- 
tack on Europeans....A treaty between France 
and Siam, transferring three rich Siamese prov- 
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inces to France, is signed at Bankok....Gen- 
eral Baillaud, commander of a French army 
corps stationed on the eastern frontier, is trans- 
ferred because of an indiscreet speech respect- 
ing the. probability of war between France and 
Germany. ; 

March 25.—French troops: are ordered to oc- 
cupy Oudja, a frontier tawn of Morocco, until 
full reparation is made for the murder of Dr. 
Mauchamp. ; 

March 26.—The President of Nicaragua re- 
ports that the capital of Honduras has been cap- 
tured and occupied. 


‘March 27.—French cruisers arrive at Tangier, 
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MR. LOUIS W. HILL. 


(Who succeeds his father in the presidency of the 
Great Northern Railroad.) 


and the demands for reparation are presented to 
the representatives of the Sultan of Morocco. 


March 29.—United States ‘officials continues 
negotiations looking to peace in Central Ameri- 
ca....French troops cccupy Oudja. 


March 30.—Great Britain makes a formal re- 
quest of Russia to include the question of lim- 
itation of armaments in the program of the 
Hague Conference. 

March 31.—Russian colonists in Brazil ask 
that emigration from the Baltic provinces to 
Brazil be prohibited. 





“RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 











THE IRISH FAIR BUILDINGS, NEAR DUBLIN. | 
(The fair opens this month.) 


April 1.—At a conference between Postmas- 
ter-General Lemieux of Canada and Postmaster- 
General Meyer of. the United States, an agree- 
ment is reached to amend the postal convention 
between the two countries in so far as it affects 
the transmission of second-class matter. 


April 3.—It is announced that Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, England, and Japan have re- 
served the right to abstain at the Hague Con- 
ference from a discussion of questions which 
cannot, in their opinions, lead to practical and 
satisfactory results. 


April 5.—The New Dominican treaty with the 
United States is presented to the Congress at 
Santo Domingo and referred to a committee. 


April 6.—The first cases under the law which 
provides that Japanese shall not be admitted to 
the United States unless they present passports 
are decided by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor against five Japanese laborers....At a 
conference between Secretary Root and Ambas- 
sador Creel it is decided that the time is ripe 
for joint action between the United States and 
Mexico for peace in Central America. 


April 8—The United States Supreme Court 
decides that the Isle of Pines is not American 
territory....The negotiation of a tariff modus 
vivendt with Germany is announced at Washing- 
ton....A convention is concluded between the 
United States and England providing for a 
Canadian boundary commission. 


April t1o.—It is announced that a Japanese 
embassy will be established at Constantinople. 


April 12—The United States Consul at Ma- 


nagua, Nicaragua, réports that the war between 
Nicaragua and Honduras is ended..:.Russia 
assembles troops on the Persian frontier....M. 
Nelidov, M. Martens and M. Tcharykov are 
named as Russia’s delegates to the Hague 
Conference. 


April 17.—It is announced that negotiations 
for peace in Central America have been begun. 


April 18.—King Edward of England and King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy meet at Gaeta, Italy. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


March 21.—No trains arrive at or depart from 
San Francisco, on account of floods. 


March 22.—The union of employees of dealers 
in food in Paris decides to call a general strike 
in order to enforce the weekly rest-day law. 


March 23.—The celebration of the De Ruyfer 
centenary begins in Amsterdam....Heavy de- 
clines in stocks occur on the London and Berlin 
exchanges. 


March 27.—It is reported in London that the 
Standard Oil. Company and the European Oil 
Union have reached an agreement... .Negotia- 
tions between trainmen and official representa- 
tives of Western railroads come to an end in 
Chicago. 

March 28.—Twenty-six persons are killed by 
the derailment of a train on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad near Colton, Cal. 


March 30.—Chairman Knapp of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Commissioner of 
Labor Neill. begin a series of conferences at 
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April 10.—David Willcox resigns the presi- 
dency of the Delaware & Hudson Railway Com- 
pany and is succeeded by L. F. Loree. 


April 11.—Fifteen lives are lost in a railroad 
wreck on the Canadian Pacific near Chapleau, 
Ontario....Many distinguished guests attend 
the rededication of the Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburg: ...The Conference for Education in 
the South meets at Pinehurst, N. C. 


April 12.—President Roosevelt speaks on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Rough Riders’ 
monument in Arlington Cemetery. 


April 14.—A national arbitration and peace 
congress is opened in New York City (see 


}/ page Sor). 


April 15.—Portions of Mexico are visited by 
severe earthquake shocks; the towns of Chil- 
pancingo and Chilapa, in the state of Guerrero, 
are completely destroyed; the loss. of life is 
great....The British Colonial Conference be- 
gins sessions at London.’...A letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is read at the New York Peace 
Congress. 


April 17.—President Ira Remsen, of Johns 
Hopkins University, is chosen president of the 
National Academy of. Science....Heavy earth- 
quake shocks are reported in the Philippines, 
Spain, Turkey, and the Transcaucasian terri- 


» tory. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF SWITZERLAND, COL. 
EDWARD MULLER. 


Chicago with the general managers and _repre- 
sentatives of the trainmen of over forty rail- 
roads, with the view to averting a threatened 
strike. 

March 31.—It is reported from Brussels that 
J. Pierpont Morgan has bought the Van den 
Poreboom collecfion of art objects for $1,200,000. 


April 2—James J. Hill resigns as president 
of the Great Northern Railroad and is succeeded 


-by his son, Louis W. Hill. 


April 4.—Arguments on the legality of E. H. 
Harriman’s -railroad transactions are begun be~ 
fore the Interstate’ Commerce Commission at 
Washington. 


April 5.—President Roosevelt decides to ap- 
point George Otis Smith, of Maine, to be Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey....The Mac- 
Donald Engineering Building at McGill Uni- 
versity, Toronto, is destroyed by fire....Andrew 
Carnegie’s gift of $6,000,000 to the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburg is announced....A tor- 
nado in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama 
kills twenty persons ‘and damages property to 
the extent of $500,000. ...Through the offices of 
Commissioners Knapp and Neill a full settle- 
ment is reached between the railroad managers 
and the representatives of the trainmen, by the 
terms of which the latter receive an advance of 
10 per cent. in wages and waive the question of 
the nine-hour day. 


April 18.—Regis H. Post is inaugurated Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico. 


April 19.—Fire destroys the city of Iloilo, 
Island of Panay, P I., rendering 20,000 people 
homeless. 

OBITUARY. 


March 21.—Brig.-Gen. Theodore J. Wint, U. 
S. A., 62. 


March 22.—Ex-Congresgman : Frederick J. 
Halterman, of Philadelphia, 75....H. Clay Ew- 
ing, formerly attorney-géneral of Missouri, 79. 


March 23.—M. Pobyedonostsev, ex-Chief Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod of Russia, 79. 


March 25.—Prof. Ernst von Bergmann, the 
distinguished German surgeon, 70....Prince von . 
Arenberg, one of the Centrist leaders in the 
German Reichstag, 58....Dr. Pemberton Dud- 
ley, of Philadelphia, a leading homeopathic phy- 
sician, 69....Edwin Bradbury Haskell, one of 
the proprietors of the Boston Herald, 70... .Ex- 
Congressman Moses Tyler Stevens, of Massa- 
chusetts, 81. 


March 26.—Gen. James M. Varnum, a lead- 
ing member of the New York bar, 59... .Gen. 
Luciano Mendoza, of Venezuela, 75... .Jacob 
Reese, one of the pioneer inventors in the steel 
industry, 82. 


March 27.—John Brislin, inventor of rolling- 
mill machinery, 72....Dr. Reed Brockway Bon- 
tecou, of Troy, N. Y., a well-known field sur- 
geon of the Civil War, 83. 

March 28.—Paul Harboe, interpreter of Scan- 
‘dinavian literature, 28....William Alexander 
Procter, a leading Cincinnati ,;soap manufac- 
turer, 63....Rev. J. H. Boyd, D.D., of the Bal- 
timore Methodist Conference, 52. 
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Barillas, formerly President of Guatemala, 
62.....Josepli Wesley St. John, speaker of the 


' Ontario Legislature, 53. 


April 8—George Grenville Benedict, editor 
of the Bennington, Vt., Free Press, 80... .Rev. 
Paul Menzel, D.D., president of the Lutheran 
Synod of the United States, 68....Thomas H. 


“Clay, grandson of Henry Clay, for many years 


one of the editors of the Youth’s Companion, 
65....Revy. Amory Dwight Mayo, a well-known 
promoter of education, 83. 

April 11.—Gen. Eugene Griffin, of the General 
Electric Company, 52. 

April 13.—Daniel H. Chamberlain, who was 


Governor of South Carolina in the Reconstruc- 
tion era, 72....Augustus Strong Wheeler, for 


. many years a well-known member of the Bos- 


. known English artist, 88....George Washing- 


ton bar, 84....Baron Frisch, president of the 
Council of the Russian Empire. 


April 14.—Former Controller of the Currency 
James H. Eckels, of Chicago, 49....Prof. James 
Addison Quarles; of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Virginia, 70. 

April 15.—James Clark Hood, R.A., the well- 
at 


ton Roosevelt, American Consul-General 


Brussels, 63. ; 
April 17.—Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., of 


Washington, D.° C., 60. 


THE LATE DR. W. H: DRUMMOND. 
(Poet of the Canadian habditant.) 


March 29.—Cardinal Lufgi Machi, 75.... 
Brig.-Gen.-Richard Comba, U. S. A., retired, 70 
....Col. Henry Langdon Potter, a veteran of 
the Civil War, 79. 

March 31.—Galusha A. Grow, father of the 
Homestead law and during the Civil War 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 83. 


April 1—Bishop Jolin C. Granbery, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 76....Don 
. Carlos Taft, a former professor of geology at 
the University of Illinois, 80....Prof. Wendell 
Lamoroux, of Union College, Schenectady, 


April 2—Albert E. Thornton, president of the 
Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., 60. 


April . 3—Ex-Congressman Joseph Henry 
Walker, of Massachusetts, 77....Bishop James 
Newbury Fitzgerald, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 70....Alfred de Cordova, founder of 
a well-known New York banking house, 59. 


April 4.~—Mrs. Frances E. Butler, a “Real 
Daughter” of the American Revolution, 94. 


April 5—Canon Malcolm Maccoll, of Ripon 
Cathedral, a widely known writer on contro- 
versial topics in the Church of England,... 
Numa Pompilio Llona, Ecuador’s poet laureate 
and diplomat, 75. : 

April 6.—Dr. William Henry Drummond, the 
Canadian physician and poet, 53. 

April 7.—Stanford Newel, formerly American 
Minister to the Netherlands, 68....Rev. John 
Johnson, D.D; author of “The Defense of 
Fort Sumter,” 78....Gen. Manuel Lizandro 


April 19.--Ex-Congtessman John V. L. Find- 
lay, of Maryland, 67. ; 











THE “ROUGH RIDERS ” MONUMENT IN ARLINGTON 
_ CEMETERY. 


(Dedicated on April 12.) 





SOME CARTOONS OF THE SEASON. 
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is : Uncie Sam: *‘ Say, Andy, this is a funny looking 
CAN SHE GO IT ALONE? dawn of Peace!” 
From the Blade (Toledo). From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 











THE COUNTRY IS BACK OF HIM. 


Go ahead, Teddy; whichever path you choose you have U. S. back of you. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





THE REAL SOUTHERN QUESTION. 
From the News (Baltimore). 
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A HARD TIME KEEPING IT UP. 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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THE POLITICAL DOG IN THE MANGER.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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BREAKING UP AN INDUSTRIAL TORNADO. 


A “Harmony” shot from the ‘“ Compromise’ mortar destroys a threatened danger. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 
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WHAT ARE YUU GOING TO DO ABOUT US? 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 
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CUBA’S FREEDOM IS NOT FAR OFF. 
From the Journal (Detroit). 














AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


The alchemist Dernburg awaiting the result of his The Germans think he looks uncommonly | ke the 
experiments in making gold out of the sands of the American. President. But they don’t quite like his 
desert. looks for all that. 

From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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HEAVY BURDENS: THE POWERS AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE, 
GERMANY: ‘“ You have come pretty well armed, I see, Mr. Bull.” 
JOHN But: “ Yes, and so have we all; but it’s dreadfully hot carrying all this stuff. Can’t we all 
of us drop some of these things?” 
CnHorus: “ If we only could!” 
From Westminster Gazette (London). 
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aoe = pet to 8) A out og epee Lani, 

HISTORY DEFBA 5 which is ca ca; and he sent forth messengers, 

o so Beaaprast and they returned after forty days. And they had 

SHADE OF PavL Krucer: “ What! Botha Premier? found a jam tin, and it was empty. Then said 

Well, these English do ‘stagger humanity ’!” Decnbent, “The land is good that has been given 
From Punch (London). ‘From Simplicissimus (Berlin). 
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JOHN But: “ Look here, Cousin William, couldn’t we spend our pocket money to better advantage 
than by buying these things?” 


From Morning Leader (London). 














THE TRUSTS IN THE OLD AND THE NEW WORLDS. 


This is the way in which a South-African caricaturist calls attention to the present boom in the forma- 
tion of trusts. 


From Owl (Cape Town). 
























A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
ON RACE SUICIDE. 





[After reading Dr. Cronin’s article on “The Doctor in the Publie School,” in the April 
number of the Review or Reviews, President Roosevelt dictated the following letter to the 


editor of this magazine. 


ceded to the editor’s request that the letter be given to the public. 


Owing to the widespread interest in the subject, the President has ac- 


t is perhaps only fair 


to Dr. Cronin to call attention to the fact that he was dealing in his article with the question of 
large families in some of the crowded sections of New York City. The President heartily ap- 
proved of the article as a whole, but took exception to the single paragraph cited in his letter.— 


Tue Epitor.] 


My Dear Dr. SHAW: 
OU know how sincerely I believe that 
your magazine generally stands for 
moral betterment all around. I was really 
shocked to see in it the last paragraph but one 
in the article in the April magazine on “ The 
Doctor in the Public School.” ‘The ordinary 
individual thinks so little on these questions 
that it is pardonable for him to think in con- 
fused fashion even on such an elementary 
proposition as this. But the man who affects 
to instruct others in matters of moral and 
hygienic reform must be expected to exhibit 
at least the rudimentary intelligence and 
morality necessary to prevent his saying what 
has been said here. The writer states clearly 
that it is an erroneous idea to assume that 
the average American family should have a 
larger number of healthy children than the 
present birth-rate shows. ‘The vital statistics 
’ of a State like Massachusetts show that there 
the average native American family of native 
American descent has so few children that 
the birth-rate has fallen below the death-rate. 
This, of course, means race suicide, and it 
ought to be understood that if after a while 
there are no children to go to school the ques- 
tion of their health in school would not even 

be academic. 

. The writer’s statement that “ physical 
defects go hand in hand with a large num- 
ber of children, both in the rich and the 
poor,” is simply not true, as he could tell 
at a glance by looking up, for instance, the 
fact that athletes are most apt to be found 
in fair-sized families. I am not speaking 
now of families of inordinate size, though 
even as to such the high standard of health 
and strength among the French Canadians, 
for instance, is astonishing, but of those of 
half a dozen children or thereabouts. Let 
him look up any serious statistics, or study 
any author worth reading on the subject 





at all, including Benjamin Franklin, and he 
will see that in the ordinary family of but 
one or two children there is apt to be lower 
vitality than in a family of four or five or 
more. ‘All he has to do, if he doubts this, is 
to study the effects of the marriages with 
heiresses by the British nobility. The ques- 
tion at issue is not between having “a few 
perfect children” and “a dozen unkempt 
degenerates ”; it is between having, in the 
average family, a number of children so small 
that the race diminishes, while, curiously 
enough, the physique in such case likewise 
tends to fall off, and the reasonable growth 
which comes when the average family is large 
enough to make up for the men and women 
who do not marry and for those who do and 
have no children, or but one or two. The 
writer quotes the statistics for Berlin. Let 
him study them a little more; let him study 
other statistics as well; let him turn to any 
book dealing with the subject if written by a 
man capable of touching on it at all :(as, for 
instance, let -him turn to page 162 of Finot’s 
“ Race Prejudice,” which I happen at this 
moment to be reading), and he will see that 
in cities like Berlin the upper classes, the 
wealthier classes, tend to die out precisely 
because of the low birth-rate to which he 
points. The greatest problem of civilization 
is to be found in the fact that the well-to-do 
families tend to die out; there results, in con- 
sequence, a tendency to the elimination in- 
stead of the survival of the fittest; and the 
moral attitude which helps on this tendency 
is of course strengthened when it is apolo- 
gized for and praised in a magazine like yours. 
It is not the very poor, it is not ignorant 
people with large families, who tend to read 
such articles in magazines like the REVIEW 
oF REVIEWS; it is the upper-class people who 
already tend to have too few children who 
are reached and corrupted by such teachings. 











THE FATE OF THE SECOND RUSSIAN DUMA 


Our people could still exist under all kinds 
of iniquities in government; under a debased 
currency, under official corruption, under the 
rule of a socialistic proletariat, or a wealthy 
oligarchy. All these things would be bad for 
us, but the country would still exist. But it 
could not continue to exist if it paid heed to 
the expressed or implied teachings of such ar- 
ticles as this. ‘These teachings furnish excuses 
for every unnatural prevention of child-bear- 
ing, for every form of gross and shallow 
selfishness of the kind that is really the deep- 
est reflection on, the deepest discredit to, 
American social life. ‘There are countries 
which, and people in all countries who, need 
to be warned against a rabbit-like indifference 
to consequences in raising families. The or- 
dinary American, whether of the old native 
stock or the self-respecting son or daughter 
of immigrants, needs no such warning. He 
or she needs to have impressed upon his or 
her mind the vital lesson that all schemes 
about having “doctors in public schools,” 
about kindergartens, civic associations, wom- 
en’s clubs, and training families up in this 
way or that are preposterous nonsense if there 
are to be no families to train; and that it is 
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a simple mathematical proposition _ that, 
where the average family that has children 
at all has only three, the race at once dimin- 
ishes in numbers, and if the tendency is not 
checked will vanish completely,—in other 
words, there will be race suicide. Not only 
the healthiest, but the highest relations in 
life are those of the man and the woman 
united on a basis of full and mutually re- 
specting partnership and wise companioaship 
in loving and permanent wedlock. If, 
through no fault of theirs, they have no chil- 
dren they are entitled to our deepest sympa- 
thy. If they refuse to have children sufficient 
in number to mean that the race goes for- 
ward and not back,* if they refuse to briag 
them up healthy in body and mind, then they 
are criminals. Sincerely yours, 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The White House, Washington, April 3, 1907. 


* This must mean, on an average, four among 
the families which are not, from natural causes, 
childless or limited to a less number than _ four. 
Prof. Edward A. Ross, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has put the matter concisely as follows: ‘‘ The 
type to be standardized is not the family from one 
to three, but the family of four to six. The one- 
child or two-child ideal growing in favor with the 
brite class would, if popularized, hurry us to ex- 

nection.” 








THE FATE OF THE SECOND RUSSIAN DUMA. 
' BY ALEXIS ALADIN. : 


(Mr. Aladin, who was one of the leaders of the peasant members in the first Duma, who 
formed the section known as the Group of Toil, is now lecturing in this country. He was dis- 
qualified by the government for membership in the second Duma.—THE Epitor.] 


‘THE first Duma was elected in the teeth 

of opposition from the government and 
from the revolutionary parties. The- revo- 
lutionists boycotted this first parliament, be- 
cause they thought that, under the conditions 
prevailing at that time, the Duma must of 
necessity be a reactionary body. Neither the 
expectations of the government nor the fears 
of the revolutionists were realized. 

The first Duma was ruled by two parties: 
The party of the Left, 116 men, representa- 
tives of the working classes of the town and 
peasantry, and the Constitutional Democratic 
party, 152 men, representing the rising mid- 

‘dle classes. The Duma formulated and 
passed “ unanimously ” (seven members out 
of 440 dissented, but did not vote against, 
simply walking out of the room) the demands 
of the Russian people,—a complete general 
political amnesty, an ixmediate abolition of 


% 


all exceptional laws under which life and 
property are not safe, a ministry acceptable 
and responsible to the Duma, a bill of rights 
assuring to the people freedom of conscience, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, of meet- 
ing, of association, and inviolability of per- 
son; an immediate amelioration of the situa- 
tion of the starving peasantry by way of 
giving them more land, and a gradual ameli- 
oration of the situation of the working classes 
in town and country. 

The government thought that the Duma 
was too radical and did not represent the 
country, and dissolved it. 

In order to get a better Duma a slight 
pressure was applied to the electorate; a 
series of new interpretations of the electoral 
law, given by the Senate in its judicial ca- 
pacity, eliminated from the electorate lists 
nine millions of peasantry out of thirty mil- 
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lions entitled to vote, and from 25 to 40 per 
cent. of the working classes. The drumhead 
courts-martial were introduced in the great 
majority of the provinces. All sorts of in- 
ducements were shown to men willing to use 
their vote for the government. It is easy to 
influence the Russian electorate. The elec- 
tions are indirect and in the definite stage a 
few men decide four or five seats,—for ex- 
ample, in my province only ninety-two men 
elect six Duma members. 

But neither pressure nor inducements could 
change the determination of the country. 
In the second Duma the same two parties 
rule the House, only their relative position 
is changed. The Left, the working class 
and the peasantry, have now instead of 116 
men 192, and the Constitutional Democratic 
party, representatives of the rising middle 
classes, is reduced from 152 to 116. 

This is a radical change in the attitude of 
the second Duma toward the government as 
compared with the attitude of the first Duma. 
The first Duma worked for enlarging the 
limited powers of the Russian Parliament. 
The second Duma silently accepted the lim- 
itations of its rights, and is working only to 
maintain the rights it has according to the 
statute law: of the Russian Empire. From 
the point of view of experience and wisdom 
the second Duma is a decided step forward. 
It did not refuse to work with Mr. Stolypin, 
and on the burning questions of national 
life it has shown that the members are 
prompted by the spirit of conciliation. 

The question of amnesty, pressing as it is 
and moving as it is, was not made a point of 
issue by the second Duma. The famine re- 
lief fund, which must of necessity be asso- 
ciated in the minds of the members with 
thirty millions of peasantry starving, did not 
put them in an uncompromising position to- 
ward the ministry. The all-important ques- 
tion of the annual budget was taken with 
more than equanimity. The members did 
not ask-for radical changes in the financial 
system; they decided only to supervise the 
details and passed the bill to committee. 

As I see it, the Duma has done all that 
was humanly possible to do in order to facil- 
itate the peaceful solution of the tremendous 
national crisis. If, under these conditions, 


the government shall dissolve the Duma, the 
whole responsibility will remain with the 
government and not with the Duma itself. 

I have a fear that the government looks 
upon a possible dissolution as a not very diffi- 
cult measure. The people did not fight for 
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the first Duma on its dissolution, and the 
government is under the impression that the 
people would not fight for the second Duma; 
that it would he sufficient to concentrate 
large numbers of troops in the towns, to oc- 
cupy by military forces the important rail- 
way stations, to send a circular letter to the 
governors to be prepared for exceptional 
measures, and then to close the doors of the 
Duma building and to print in the papers the 
announcement that the Duma is dissolved. 

I do not believe that the government ap- 
preciates the fact that all revolutionary forces 
are behind the second Duma; that the revo- 
lutionaries have seen what a tremendous po- 
litical mistake-it was on their part not to go 
with the first Duma, and that they have 
entirely changed their policy and are now, 
standing behind the second .Duma. In case 
of an abrupt dissolution, they would un- 
doubtedly fight. The Social Democrats, 
commanding the working classes of the town, 
would precipitate a series of strikes, and the 
Social. Revolutionists would lead the most 
daring and determined faction of the people. 

I am afraid that the. government is not 
fully aware of this; and, if they are, assuredly 
they underestimate the position by thinking 
that the revolutionary parties alone are pre- | 
pared to back up the second Duma. There 
is a change in the economic and social condi- 
tions of the working classes of the town. At 
the time of the first Duma the working 
classes were economically exhausted by a se- 
ries of general strikes (the general strike of 
October 17, 1905; of October 29, 1905; of 
November 15, and*December 6,—all disas- 
trous) and politically despairing. At the pres- 
ent time the working classes have had a rest 
of one year. The energies are accumulated, 
and, under certain circumstances, the revo- 
lutionary leaders will be gladly followed by 
the working classes. 

Even the large masses of peasantry are not 
to be expected to remain inactive under the 
circumstances. By their determination they 
have shown that they are politically conscious, 
and if their expectations are not at least part- 
ly realized, they may lose patience and pro- 
ceed to active measures, from which I pray 
God may spare my country! 

To conclude: In my opinion Russia 1s 
passing through a trying moment, where a 
rash step of folly on one side or the other 
may. precipitate a conflict between two tre- 
mendous forces, prepared on the side of the 
government and on the side of the people. 
May this be averted! 
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CONSUL LEDOUX AND HIS “SYSTEM.” 


BY THOMAS 


O one can spend any time in the investi- 
gation of commercial conditions in cen- 
tral Europe without hearing the name of 
Urbain J. Ledoux, who, up to April 4 last, 
was American Consul at the capital of the old 
kingdom of Bohemia. Mr. Ledoux is young 
and has been in the consular service only a 
few years, yet his personality is discussed in 
quarters where obscure officials of the State 
Department are seldom heard of. 

There seems to be a variety of opinion 
about this young man. In the State De- 
partment at Washington, where busy and 
bored officials have been compelled to attend 
to his persistent recommendations, he. is 
known as “the man with a system,” and 
while hardly looked upon as a nuisance, ex- 
cept by the time-serving barnacles found in 
every government service, he seems to be 
good-naturedly regarded as an enthusiastic 
youth whose exuberance may be tempered 
by time and red-tape. Where he has been 


stationed his energy has invariably attracted 


the notice of the business community, while 
his pushing of American trade is highly ap- 
preciated by commercial organizations in 
America. So I went to Prague to see what 
Ledoux and his “system” might be like. 

As to the man, he is, as his name indi- 
cates, of French descent, and he hails from 
Maine. Immediately after completing his 
education he became impressed with the idea 
that the consular service the United 
States offered a career for a young man will- 
ing to work hard. This idea is so contrary 
to common opinion that it at once stamps 
him as a man with original views of life. 
Having got this idea firmly fixed in his 
mind, Ledoux undertook to get an appoint- 
ment. He was not active in the politics of 
his State and had the backing of no part of 
the party organization, but he made a sys- 
tematic campaign for the position, and final- 
ly, after many discouragements and vicissi- 
tudes, got it. His first appointment was to a 
post in Canada, where he began to work out 
the idea that has developed into his “ sys- 
tem.” 

After working upon it for two or three 
years in the intervals of his regular duties, 
Ledoux determined to try to secure the at- 
tention of the State Department for his 
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scheme. He went to Washington, and after 
considerable difficulty received permission to 
explain his system to some of the higher of- 
ficials. Some of these, it appears, were favor- 
ably impressed ; but there was no fund from 
which money to establish an experimental 
branch in some consulate could be drawn, 
and in the constant shifting among the up- 
per officials Ledoux and his embryonic sys- 
tem dropped back into obscurity. It secured 
enough attention, however, to gain favorable 
recommendations from experienced men in 
the State and Commerce departments, which 
were pigeon-holed along with Ledoux’s re- 
quests that it be given a trial. The matter 
languished until one of the constant reshuf- 
flings of the service brought Ledoux to 
Prague, some three years ago. Hardly had 
he settled at his new post when he began to 
work at his system again. He_-got no finan- 
cial aid from the State Department, but at 
last received permission to establish his sys- 
tem in the Prague consulate -provided he 
could do so without exceeding the regular 
expense allowance. Most men would have 
been discouraged by such lukewarm sympa- 
thy, but Ledoux regarded the permission as 
a victory, and set to work. He has been 
compelled to use his private means to some 
extent in order to provide.the necessary par- 
aphernalia, which, as he is dependent upon 
his salary, entailed some personal sacrifice. 
But he counts all this as nothing compared 
with the fact that the system is actually in op- 
eration at Prague, though somewhat handi- 
capped by inadequate facilities and depart- 
ment isolation. 
Let Ledoux himself speak here: 


After entering the consular service, as soon 
as I could begin to grasp what was involved 
in the work, I conceived the idea that, under 
modern conditions, a Consul is really nothing 
but a sort of national drummer, whose business 
is to try to.stimulate and create trade for his 
country. On occasions when I have used this 
phrase in conversation with some of my con- 
fréres they have deprecated it as undignified, 
and I am conscious that it may appear so to 
many who hold the old ideas. But I think that 
my idea is correct, fundamentally, and may in 
time become recognized as the working principle 
of this branch of the Government service. With 
a few exceptions our consuls have nothing else 
to do but concern themselves about commercial 
affairs. No man can rise above the level of his 
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work as long as he does it; so why keep up 
pretenses which modern conditions seem to 
have rendered obsolete? 

I had not been long in the service before [ 
realized that it is one thing to attend to busi- 
ness and quite another thing to create business. 
I think that a consulate should not confine it- 
self to attending merely to such national busi- 
ness as comes within its territory, but should 
make an effort to create new business. This 
belief, which has grown upon me as I have had 
more experience, provides the foundations for 
the idea which I have incorporated into my 
system, so far as I have developed it. My idea 
is, fundamentally, that trade may be created by 
intelligent effort where none has previously 
existed, and I think that this should be made 
a part of the regular consular duties. 


The system chiefly rests upon what Le- 
doux calls the “‘ Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment,” which is divided into four sec- 
tions, as follows: 

(a) Commercial records, consisting ~of 
card indexes, catalogues, folders, etc. 

(b) Reading-room and trade information 
indexes. 

(c) System for the simplification of com- 
mercial correspondence. 

(d) System of mercantile co-operation. 

The commercial records section consists 
of sectional cabinets of the ordinary office 
type, containing record cards indexed alpha- 
betically, and catalogues and folders indexed 
numerically. In the Prague consulate these 
records are divided into two  branches,— 
American.and Bohemian. Each of the two 
subdivisions is also divided as follows: 

American section: 

1. American exporters and articles ex- 
ported or offered for export. 

2. American importers and articles im- 
ported. 

Bohemian section: 

1. Bohemian exporters and articles ex- 
ported. 

2. Bohemian importers and articles im- 
ported. ; 

- For instance, the index card of an Amer- 
ican firm doing, or desiring to do, business 
in Bohemia, will contain this information: 

Name and address. 

Code address and codes used. 

Export discounts and terms of payment. 

Language used in business correspondence. 

References. 

Nature of exports or imports. 

List of foreign branches and agents. 

Catalogues, prices current, discount sheets, 
circulars, small samples, photographs, etc. 

All this data can thus be obtained at an 
instant’s notice. Suppose a merchant in 


Prague aesires to learn where in America he 
can purchase a certain article. He goes to 
the American consulate and states his desire 
to aclerk.. The clerk simply turns to the in- 
dex file, where under a heading are listed 
all the principal firms selling such articles, 
and, pulling out a drawer, he finds cards 
which afford all the necessary informa- 
tion at a glance. Here is an incident which 
actually occurred in Prague a short time 
ago: A large contractor found that he 
needed a quantity of locks of a certain pat- 
tern, which could not be obtained in Prague. 
While he was wondering how and where 
he could secure them quickly, a_ friend 
suggested that he inquire at the American 
consulate. He did so, and found that a 
leading American manufacturer made a lock 
which exactly suited his purpose, and that a 
firm in Hamburg had the agency for Europe. 
A telegram to Hamburg resulted in the de- 
livery of the locks at Prague within a week. 
But for the Ledoux system this order might 
have gone to some German factory, and the 
American firm would have lost the business, 
And this is but one of many such cases. 

American exporters have long recognized 
the fact that one of the greatest difficulties 
in securing new customers abroad is the long 
wait that must elapse between the time when 
the prospective buyer writes for detailed in- 
formation and the receipt of a reply. Often 
further correspondence is necessary, and 
months may pass before any.actual business 
is done. The elimination of all this letter- 
writing is a prime object of the Ledoux sys- 
tem, and the ‘illustfation just given shows 
how it works. 

When he gecured permission from the 
State Department to try his plan Ledoux 
bought a mimeograph and set out to write 
to every manufacturer and commercial house 
in the United States which had reputable 
rating in the commercial agencies, request- 
ing the information needed to prepare his 
index, and soliciting catalogues and samples. 
He also wrote to every American trade news- 
paper, asking that a copy be sent to the 
Prague consulate to be kept on file in the 
reading-room. At first responses were slow 
in coming, but failing to get a reply to his 
first letter the indefatigable Consul would 
write again, and keep it up ‘until he either 
got what he wanted or decided that he could 
not get it at that time. To do all this extra 
work it was often necessary for the Consul 
and his assistants to work at night; in fact, 
it is not too much to say that the greater 
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part of the labor of establishing the system 
here has been done outside office hours. Le- 
doux has economized in other departments 
wherever it was possible without hampering 
their efficiency, and has used his private 
means to provide the furniture of -the file 
and reading rooms. 

Besides the features already described 
there are various auxiliary branches. Ledoux 
has what he calls his “‘ trade experiences ” 
series of reports, in which he gives actual ex- 
amples, as they come to his notice, of trade 
difficulties occurring between the two: coun- 
tries, with suggestions for improvement. 
An “inquiry department” provides prompt 
and reliable information about credits and 
helps to secure prompt payments and collec- 
tions. This information is obtained through 
leading banks in Bohemia, which have under- 
taken to supply it gratis in consideration of 
the business it may bring to them. “ Op- 
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portunity bulletins” are issued, pointing out 
chances to sell American products, giving 
lists of undertakings of all kinds where 
American bidders might secure contracts, 
with the character and cost of.the proposed 
work. American firms interested in such 
matters may learn from these bulletins that 
a certain city is going to install an electric 
lighting plant, of a specified character, to 
cost so much; they may learn the date when 
the bids must be received, and the name of 
the person to whom bids are to be sent, or 
who can supply full information. To secure 
this information all the leading Bohemian 
journals are daily read, and clippings made 
from them and filed for reference. All the 
incoming American papers are also read, and 
leading articles indexed. Bohemian mer- 
chants or commercial agents are upon appli- 
cation provided by the consulate with postal 
cards reading as follows: 





Courtesy of 
Urbain J. Ledoux, 
American Consul, 





Gentlemen :—The writer, being interested in the sale of your line of mer- 
chandise in Bohemia, would thank you to favor him at your earliest convenience 
with your latest catalogue and export price-list. 

Respectfully yours, 


Prague, Bohemia, Austria. 








In addition to this direct encouragement 
to Bohemian merchants the system extends 
through the consulate a sort of prod to the 


enterprise of exporters and manufacturers in 


America. In this connection there are postal 
cards which read: 








Gentlemen :-—T have the honor ta tiform you that 
are interestea in the introduction of the following ariicles into Pelee, 
and desire to be favored with your catalogues and prices. 


Prague, Bohemia, Austria. 


Respectfully yours, 
American Consul. 








On the address side of this series of cards 
is printed ‘‘ Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, American Consulate, Prague, Bo- 
hemia, Austria.” This establishes a pre- 
sumption that the requests are worthy of at- 
tention, since the cards are given only to 
persons known to the consulate with whom 
profitable business relations may be opened. 

Consul Ledoux’s ambition is-to have his 
system thoroughly worked out by the Depart- 
ment of State and put into operation in every 
United States consulate in the world. He 


‘contends that while its introduction into a 


single consulate involves additional expense 
and labor, if handled by the department in 
Washington it would result in great advan- 
tage to our foreign trade, and would more- 
over actually reduce consular expenses. He 
sums up the matter thus, tersely: ‘‘ The 
system adopted at this consulate, forming 
what I cali the Commercial Intelligence 
Department, is the application of modern _ 
commercial methods to modern consular 
duties.” 
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UR consular representation abroad, vir- 
tually the last stronghold of the politi- 
cal spoilsman, has at last been brought within 
the general scheme of the civil service. At 
the examination of candidates for consular 
appointments (held on March 14 and 15 of 
this year) under what is known as the execu- 
tive order of June 27, 1906, applicants to 
represent American commercial interests in 
Europe were for the first time submitted to a 
test as to their real efficiency. 

The highly important executive order re- 
ferred to above provides for a complete re- 
classification of the consuls-general and con- 
suls of the United States into nine classes. 
Class 1 consists of two consuls-general (at 
London and Paris), at a salary of $12,000 
per annum; class 2 of six consuls-general (at 
Berlin, Hamburg, Havana, Hong-Kong, Rio 
Janeiro, and Shanghai), at $8000; class 3 of 
eight consuls-general (at Calcutta, Cape 
Town, Constantinople, Mexico City, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Vienna, and Yokohama), at 
$6000; class 4 of eleven consuls-general, at 
$5500; class 5, eighteen consuls-general, at 
$4500; class 6, nine consuls-general, at $3500, 
and class 7; three consuls-general, at $3000. 
There is one Consul of the first class (at Liv- 
erpool) at a salary of $8000, and one of the 
second class (at Manchester) at a salary of 
$6000. The office of Consul is graded into 
nine classes, the seven following those already 
mentioned being remunerated at graded sal- 
aries from $5000 to $2000. 

Stripped of its technical and legal verbiage, 
the provisions of the order are: (1) Vacan- 
cies in the office of Consul-General and in 
the office of Consul above class 8 (salary, 
$2500) shall be filled by promotion from the 
lower grades of the service, based upon “ abil- 
ity and efficiency, as shown in the service ”’ ; 
(2) vacancies in the office of Consul of these 
two remaining classes, 8 and 9, are to be 
filled (a) by promotion, “on the basis of 
ability and efficiency, as shown in the ser- 
vice,” of consular clerks, vice-consuls, and 
consular agents, and (b) by new appoint- 
ments from candidates who have passed an 
examination; (3) officials in the service of 
the Department of State, with salaries of 
$2000 or upward shall be eligible for pro- 
motion, always on the basis of ability and 
efficiency, as shown in the service, to any 
grade of the consular service above the eighth 


class; (4) the board of examiners for ad- 
mission. to the service shall consist of the 
Secretary of State (or such other officer of 
the department as the President shall desig- 
nate), the chief of the Consular Bureau, and 
the chief examiner of the Civil Service Com- — 
mission (or such other officer as this commis- 
sion shall designate) ; (5) this board of ex- 
aminers shall formulate the rules for exam- 
inations; (6) among the compulsory subjects 
shall be at least one modern language other 
than English, the natural industrial and 
commercial resources and commerce of the 
United States, political economy, and the ele- 
ments of international, commercial, and mar- 
itime law; (7) 80 per cent. shall be neces- 
sary for eligibility; (8) candidates must be 
over twenty-one and under fifty years of age, 
citizens of the United States, and of good 
character and physique. They must also have 
been specially designated by the President for 
examination. 

Other significant provisions of the order 
are to the effect that no promotion shall be 
made except for efficiency and conduct, that 
“neither in the designation for examination 
or certification or appointment will the po- 
litical affiliations of the candidate be con- 
sidered”; and that “due regard should be 
had to the rule that, as between candidates 
of equal merit, appointments should be made 
so as to secure in the service proportional rep- 
resentation of all tNe States and Terri- 
tories.” 

The first regular examination of candi- 
dates, which took place at the Department of 
State, was a significant and unqualified suc- 
cess. It will be of general popular interest to 
know the methods and results of this exam- 
ination, since a full understanding will, on 
the one hand, bring out the right kind of can- 
didates for future appointments and enable 
them to make the proper preparation, and, on 
the other hand, will tend to discourage and 
drive off the wrong kind of candidates. Des- 
ignations were made from twelve different 
States,—one each from Alabama, Colorado, 
Georgia, Kentucky, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Wyoming; two each from North 
Carolina and Virginia; three each from IlIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania, and four from Mis- 
souri. All these States are at present below 
their proportionate representation in the 
service, 
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The examination consisted of an oral and 
a written one, the two counting equaliy. It 
was intended by the oral examination to de- 
termine the candidate’s character, disposition, 
address, personal appearance, manners, physi- 
cal health, judgment, discretion, experience, 
general business capacity, and good command 
of spoken English. The written examination 
included French, German, or Spanish, and 
the other subjects mentioned in the executive 
order. Eighteen candidates were examined, 
and ten passed. The highest rating was that 
of Mr. Edward J. Norton, of Tennessee, 
whose rating was 86.68. 

After a proper formal declaration as to 
citizenship, personal history, and experience, 
and also as to the sincerity and honesty of the 
answers given, the applicant, at the first ex- 
amination, was required to secure 80 per 
cent. in answering the following questions. 
By the courtesy of the Department of State 
we are permitted to publish the list, in order 
to give the general public an idea of the 
scope and character of the questions. Future 
examination papers, of course, will be dif- 
ferent in detail, and they will not be pub- 
lished : 


I—The candidate was required to make a 
close translation into idiomatic English of one 


business letter (French, German, or Spanish,— 
whichever he chose) on the examination sheet, 
and to retranslate into the language chosen a 
specimen business communication in English. 
II.—The questions on the natural, industrial, 
and commercial resources and commerce of the 


United States were as follows: (1) What 
causes have contributed to the growth of the 
iron and steel industries in the United States? 
(2) In 1885 the price per barrel of flour in 
New York was $12; at the close of the century 
it was less than $5. How was the decrease in 
price brought about. (3) What is the rank 
of the United States in agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, and merchant marine? What is 
our rank in export trade? (4) State some of 
the requirements for the development of a large 
foreign commerce, and what countries are our 
chief competitors for foreign trade? (5) Name 
the States or cities as called for below which 
iead in the production or manufacture of wheat, 
rice, tobacco, meat products, leather, glass, gold, 
silver, sheep, agricultural implements, boots and 
shoes, and cotton goods. 

III.—Political Economy. (1) Define political 
economy and name three great works on this 
subject. (2) Of what advantage to a Consul 
is a knowledge of the principles of political 
economy? (3) State some of the principal rea- 
sons for taking at stated times a census of pop- 
ulation and industries, especially with reference 
to manufactures and agriculture. (4) State 
some of the advantages of foreign exchange in 
canceling indebtedness between merchants of 
different countries. Why is exchange on Lon- 
don or New York preferable to exchange on 
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smaller cities? (5) What are the principal rea- 
sons for the development of ‘trade between dif- 
ferent countries? 

IV.—International, Maritime, and Commer- 
cial Law. (1) Define international law, and 
distinguish between public and private interna- 
tional law. (2) The United States having de- 
clared its neutrality in a given case, may an 
American citizen build, equip, and sell a war 
vessel to either belligerent? If so, under what 
conditions? (3) What were the rules adopted 
at the Declaration of Paris? (4) Define citi- 
zenship and domicile. What are the effects of 
naturalization upon the status of the individual 
in the country of his birth, in the country of his 
adoption, and in other countries? Discuss the 
nationality of married women. (5) Give three 
conditions essential to the validity of a treaty. 
Distinguish between a de facto and a de jure 
government. (6) In general, what papers are 
necessary to determine the nationality of a ves- 
sel? (7) Define the status of public vessels and 
their crews while in foreign waters, and of 
private vessels and their crews while in foreign 
waters. (8) What is meant by salvage, demur- 
rage, general average, bottomry? (9) What is 
a bill of lading, an invoice, a power of attorney, 
a draft? (10) What is a foreign bill of ex- 
change? Name the three original parties to a 
bill of exchange. Discuss briefly the liability 
of an agent and his principal. 

V.—American History,,Government, and In- 
stitutions. (1) How, when, and from whom 
was the contiguous territory of the United 
States acquired; the non-contiguous territory? 
(2) By what treaty was the War of 1812 with 
Great Britain terminated? When was that 
treaty signed and when was it ratified? What 
important battle was fought after the treaty 
was signed, and by whom were the opposing 
forces in that battle commanded? (3) How is 
the President of the United States chosen, and 
what are the constitutiondl requirements for 
eligibility to the office? (4) Name the execu- 
tive departments to the federal Government, 
and state the principal functions of each. (5) 
Where in the American Government is the 
treaty-making power vested? 

VI.—Political and Commercial Geography. 
(1) What countries, independent or otherwise, 
border on the Mediterranean Sea? (2) Under 
what sovereignty are the following places: Jeru- 
salem, Hong-Kong, Vladivostok, Montevideo, 
Havre, Calcutta, the Azores, Yokohama, Vera 
Cruz, Johannesburg, Christiania, Antwerp, 
Edinburgh, Halifax, Tangier? (3) What coun- 
try produces the largest supply of cane sugar, 
of beet sugar? Name the country which refines 
the most petroleum, the one which is the largest 
exporter of raw silk, and the one which makes 
the most wine. (4) What is the principal ex- 
port of Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile? (5) 
Name the bodies of water through which a ship 
would pass on the shortest all-water route going 
from Bombay, India, to Dover, England. Name 
the two chief exports the ship would carry to 
England. 

VIIl—Arithmetic. Under this head the appli- 
cant was required to solve four problems.—one 
in simple arithmetic, cne in methods of book- 
keeping, one in percentage, and one involving 
the reduction to United States money and the 
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Anglo-Saxon measures of weight and ‘capacity, 
factors and quantities in foreign moneys and 
the metric measurements. 

VIII.—Modern History (since 1850) of 
Europe, South America, and the Far East. (1) 
Briefly describe the features which have been 
noticeable in the government and development 
of South-American republics. (2) With what 
countries and events do you associate the fol- 
lowing: Alexander II. Bismarck, Marquis Ito, 
Dom Pedro, Cecil Rhodes, Thiers, Garibaldi, 
Maximilian? (3) Briefly describe the form of 
government of the German Empire. (4) What 
causes led up to the Russo-Japanese War, and 
what were its results? 

A high official of the State Department is 
responsible for the statement that this new 
method will be scarcely less than revolution- 
ary in its effect upon the personnel and efh- 
ciency of the consular service. Under the 
old system substantially all the consulates 
were held by persons named by Senators un- 
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der the pressure of personal and political 
friends, the greatest pressure being usually in 
favor of the most unfit candidate. Under the 
new plan it is hoped and expected that the 
country will gain the services of a number 
of bright, competent, clean young men for 
the minor consulates. By selecting from 
these men those who do the best work, and 
promoting them to the more important con- 
sulates, in a comparatively short time an 
evenly competent body of consuls will be ob- 
tained. Contrary to general expectations, 
the inauguration of the new method has not 
met with the great opposition for which po- 
litical observers had been prepared. Most of 
the Senators and Representatives had no 
doubt grown tired of the old plan, and were 
glad to be relieved of the pressure from 
place-hunters. 





WALL STREET’S CRISIS AND THE COUNTRY. 
BY CHARLES F. SPEARE. 


ig has been reckoned that the shrinkage in 

the value of securities in the three 
months’ decline culminating in the stock- 
market panic of March 14 last equaled the 
cost of the Civil War or that of the short 
but sanguinary conflict between Russia and 
Japan. This means that the selling price of 
several hundred stocks and bonds of the lead- 
ing railroad and industrial companies of the 
United States contracted about $2,000,000,- 
ooo. Truly a colossal figure. It represents 
the total gross earnings of 190,000 miles of 
railroad in the last fiscal year. It is several 
hundred million dollars greater than our an- 
nual export trade. It equals the world’s gold 
production between 1901 and 1907, and is 
twice the size of the national bank deposits 
in New York City. 

Financial history does not record another 
such tremendous lopping off of values in so 
short a time. But this is not the unique 
feature of the panic. 

The peculiar thing about the great Wall- 
Street crash, whose echo was heard around 
the world, was the insidious and mysterious 
character of the elements producing it. There 
was no one specific underlying cause. The 
panic is still unchristened. 

There are certain events and tendencies 
that normally precede or follow after panic. 
We associate with the term such incidents as 


bank runs; the failure of some important 
financial institution; the sudden and unex- 
pected discovery of a weak spot in the mer- 
cantile world, and embarrassments with large 
liabilities and disprcportionate assets; the 
hoarding of money ; overproduction in nearly 
every branch of trade, and a gradual slowing 
down of demand in the labor market. The 
panics of 1893, 1873, and 1857 all exposed 
these conditions. But, strangely enough, 
such phenomena are lacking now. 


THE COUNTRY IS SOLVENT AND PROSPEROUS. 


The country has never been in a more sol- 
vent state. Bank depositors show no anxiety. 
Bank failures are a rarity except as they have 
been produced by the misappropriations of 
funds by criminal officials. The mercantile 
death record of the first quarter of 1907 was 
the lowest in thirty years. The only hoard- 
ing evident is that which keeps something 
like $300,000,000 in the pockets of a people 
who have the highest per capita metallic cir- 
culation of any in the world, save the French. 
Production has been, and still is, from 10 to 
25 per cent. under consumption, and with a 
total of nearly 1,200,000 immigrants esti- 
mated for this year, the cry is for more men. 

Five hundred miles south and west of 
Wall Street the people wonder at the cata- 
clasm there. The turmoil in the markets 
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puzzles them. Every merchant knows that 
his problem is how to provide for his trade, to 
which cost is incidental. The manufacturer 
is more worried over his inability to get the 
premiums offered for immediate delivery 
than over possible cancellations. ‘The rail- 
road traffic manager does not have to look for 
business when 4000 of his cars are held up in 
a freight blockade, and material for 25 per 
cent. more equipment than he has at his dis- 
posal is waiting shipment. ‘The Southern 
planter and mill owner has plenty of money 
in the bank and asks for few rediscounts. 
The Western farmer knows that he can sell 


his wheat and corn at profitable prices just: 


as soon as the railroads can move them to 
market. The tremendous industrial activity 


of the Southwest, of the Northwest, arid of 
the Pacific Slope certainly did not contrib- 
ute to a panic, and it has not been inter- 
Its tide is still rising to 


rupted by one. 
the flood. 

Here is evidence enough that the panic did 
not grow out of an unstable business situa- 
tion, nor was it due to radically changing 
economic conditions. It is true that credit 
the world over was extended and that there 
had been an overproduction of securities. 
Capital was fully absorbed, but corporations 
called for more to undertake gigantic enter- 
prises which an unprecedented prosperity 
seemed to demand. American railroads bor- 
rowed in every country of Europe that had a 
loanable surplus at rates of interest that as- 
tonished foreign bankers, and American 
speculators did the same. A few months ago 
it was estimated that the financial obligations 
of the United States to Europe amounted to 
$400,000,000. This has been since quite 
thoroughly liquidated. 


REASONS FOR THE STOCK DECLINE. 


The great influencing cause back of the 
continuous decline in the price of securities 
was lack of public confidence in corporation 
management. ‘The panic was psychological. 
The mental attitude of the people made it 
possible. ‘This was inevitable just as soon 
as it was seen that the great body of investors, 
with more money at their disposal than ever 
before, refused to be baited by the numerous 
dividend increases on railroad and industrial 
shares. The exposures of the insurance in- 
vestigation, the convincing arguments of 
Lawson, the scandals of the Harriman ad- 
ministration of the Chicago & Alton, the old 
unhealed sores made by the Beef-Trust 
methods, Shipping-Trust finance, Standard- 
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Oil rapacity, and Pennsylvania-Railroad 
grafting were a cumulative force that denied 
further co-operation between private investor 
and bankers’ syndicates. The unconscious 
arrogance of conscious wealth, as it has been 
aptly described, did not set well with a demo- 
cratically minded people. 

From these disclosures developed the Ad- 
ministration’s policy for the regulation of 
corporations, which railroad officials have 
described as revolutionary. They have pro- 
duced the new rate laws in twenty-two 
States. The attitude of President Roosevelt 
has met with the approval of the majority of 
those who elected him. Yet the minority 
ascribe the panic to his activity. 

Finally, as an element in the two-billion 
dollar shrinkage in values was the bitter feud 
between the so-called Rock Island Railroad 
interests, whom E, H. Harriman outwitted 
in the Alton deal, and the secret prods in the 
flesh which the enemies of Mr. Harriman, 
made in the Northern-Pacific panic of 1901, 
gave when he fought in a corner with his 
back against the wall. Personalities figured 
larger than trade indices in the recent slump. 

I have pointed out that the panic had none 
of the earmarks of other great financial up- 
heavals of the past. It left behind no bank- 
ing wreckage. Not a single member of the 
New York Stock Exchange had to confess 
insolvency. ‘There were other ways in which 
the situation was without parallel. 


THE POOR MAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


The most picturesque feature was the part 
that the public played in it. On all other 
occasions when markets have been over- 
turned it has been the little investor and the 
petty speculator who have suffered. In the 
wake of panics have come those manifold 
tragedies that sudden bankruptcy creates. 
But i" ‘s time the tables were turned. If it 
was a “ rich man’s panic,” it was also a poor 
man’s opportunity. The liquid funds were 
with the middle class in savings-banks, in 
trust companies, in their own tills and safes, 
and, perhaps, in their stockings, or under the 
mattress. Wherever located, there was an 
abundant quantity of it; and it flowed into 
Wall Street in a golden stream for two weeks 
and did a major part in arresting the de- 
cline there. 

In that time there were bought for cash 
in lots ranging from one to fifty, as many 
as 1,500,000 shares, while the cash purchases 
in blocks of 100 shares and over are 
estimated at an equivalent figure. This 
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represents an investment of probably $150,- 
000,000. 

Persons who had never in their lives in- 
vested in securities sent their savings into 
Wall Street. The money came by drafts, by 
check, and in bulk ¢hrough the express com- 
panies. Approximately $10,000,000 was 
taken out of savings-banks in the neighbor- 
hood of New York and converted into stocks 
and bonds. Professional men, school teach- 
ers, merchants, clerks, thrifty mechanics, 
farmers, and small country bankers formed 
a great army of “ bargain-hunters” which 
stormed the financial center of the country in 
a way never before witnessed and carried 
away the prizes of war. It was no rash ad- 
venture on their part. It represented good 
business sense and commendable discrimina- 
tion. Those who in former times had bought 
at the crest of the wave waited until prices 
had fallen twenty-five, forty, seventy-five, 
and even 100 points, and then they gave their 
buying orders. It was.a business proposition 
with them. The savings-bank paid 3% and 
4 per cent. Certificates of deposit with na- 
tional and State banks and with trust com- 
panies yielded from 14 to 4 percent. In the 
stock market were prime obligations of high- 
class railroad and industrial corporations of- 
fered day after day at figures equivalent to 
those posted up by the merchant at his re- 
moval or cleaning-up sales or subsequent to 
damage by fire or water. Instead of 4 per 
cent. they provided an income of 5 to 8 per 
cent., with very little risk to the buyer and 
enough more than his previous investment 
to cover any possible shrinkage in market 
value. 

We have had a great deal of talk from 
high places of an unhealthy trade situation 
and a probable reaction in business. Most 
of it has come from persons with Wall-Street 
afhliations. But the verdict of the thousands 
who put their savings into the stock market 
when a panic was raging is to the contrary. 
It is saner and more to be relied on. It 
represents a multitude of interests and the 
composite judgment of unbiased men and 
women with no axes to grind. If there were 
disaster ahead, the great body of the people 
would have had some inkling of it. They 
would be doing just the reverse of what they 
have done, viz.: made their funds liquid, 
hoarded their money, not transferred their 
little capital into fixed forms. 
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CORPORATION SECURITIES REDISTRIBUTED, 


I have told how something like 3,000,000 
shares of stock were bought for cash during 
the unsettled Wall-Street period. By day 
and by night for weeks afterward, and even 
now, the transfer offices of the railroad and 
industrial companies worked their staffs in 
shifts to register the new names of stock- 


‘holders and to issue certificates to them. As 


near as can be estimated, 50,000 shareholders 
were added to the lists of 200 concerns. The 
United States Steel Corporation was over- 
whelmed with new accounts. Railroads like 


.the Pennsylvania, New York Central, and 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, known for 
their conservative policies from one end of 
the country to the other, secured more new 
stockholders in three weeks than they had in 
three years. A block of about 5000 shares of 
the preferred stock of a secondary South- 
western road was split into 265 parts. These 
are only a few examples of what took place. 
The buyers were Americans. Very little 
stock went to Europe, for the English, Dutch, 
and German investors were selling to the 
United States. The great center of absorp- 
tion was the Middle West. New England 
bought a great deal, too. The South, which 
has just begun to have a surplus, put the pro- 
ceeds of its cotton into stocks. 


A NEW INVESTING CLASS. 


There is tremendous. significance in this 
wholesale distribution of securities. Every 
corporation that expands its list of share- 
holders fortifies itse#. On the other hand, 
the greater the number of shareholders the 
less autocratic the form of administration of 
the corporation. ‘To augment in this way 
means wiser trust legislation and more intel- 
ligent counsel in matters between the public 
and the railroads. A good railroad report is 
a great educator, but few, unless they are 
stockholders, will take trouble to read one. 

The French rentier is the backbone of the 
fiscal system of his government. It may be 
that the unnamed, the unnatural, the least 
disastrous of our panics,—that of March 14, 
1907,—will create a permanent investing 
class from the great body of our producers 
and consumers, who have, heretofore, shut 
their eyes to the wares offered by Wall Street 
but who still have the good old Yankee re- 
spect for a bargain. 

















ECHO LAKE, WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN STATE RESERVATION. 
(This lake and its shores now belong to the people of Massachusetts forever.) 


SUBURBAN AND MOUNTAIN PARKS 


IN 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY EDWARD KIRK TITUS. 


[‘ the making of public parks, city 

councils and legislatures have a fatal 
gift for not seeing things until after they 
happen. The man with a long look into the 
future, forecasting the possible ministry of 
shore or hill to’ tired humanity, soon bumps 
his head ‘against. aldermanic horizons. And 


so the public, disorganized and unimagina- . 


tive, often loses its birthright to the real- 
estate promoter’s keener foresight. 

Hence the tawdry metamorphosis of many 
a marshy river .bank or rocky hill, marked 
by nature with flaming maple or frowning 
cliff as land that ought to be common to all. 
Hacked into streets and lots by the real- 
estate speculator’s mangling hand, they be- 
come Greensward Terrace, or Sky Top Gar- 
dens. In return for our heritage we are 
kraciously invited to a land sale with free 
band concert and ‘balloon ascension, permit- 
ted,—plated spoons thrown in,—to buy a 
fifty-foot lot for $200. Thus arises the 
suburban slum, 
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In Massachusetts there has been a story 
with a better ending. It passes by Franklin 
Park in Boston and many another urban 
oasis, .as.not unlike the achievements of New 
York or Philadelphia or Chicago. It tells - 
rather of a rare foresight that has included 
in its.scope suburban and country life, and _ 
has induced the people in their corporate 
capacity to seize for their own many a shore 
and wildwood and hill, before the real-estate 
speculator realized their value, thus beating 
him on his own ground and at his own game, 
and redeeming these beauty spots from abuses 
of private ownership. 

Suburban life fifteen years ago, about Bos- 
ton, as elsewhere, was crude. A-return to 
nature,—vine-clad cottages, buttercup-starred 
meadows, and all that,—had been expected 


‘from the great migration that. followed the 


building of trolleys beyond city limits. But 
the cold reality was commonly enough the 
exchange of a well-paved street, with sub- 


‘stantial brick houses and a park fifteen min- 
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and_ spider-webs of 








BROOKS’ ROAD AND PORTER'S COVE, MIDDLESEX 


(One of the attractive spots reclaimed by the State of Massachusetts for the 


benefit of the people.) 


utes away by street-car, for a jungle of wood- 
en dwellings on fifty-foot lots, and no park 
within reach. The Boston suburb of Ever- 
ett, typical of many, had in 1893, with 16,- 
000 people, not a foot of park land. 

By a curious irony, the lovelier the. spot 
the likelier for an area of ugliness under the 
hand of the speculator. Low land along the 
Charles, Mystic, and Neponset rivers, whose 
luxuriant vegetation re- 
vealed nature in most 
jocund mood, was pe- 
culiarly available for 
cheap promotion, be- 
cause its unsuitability 
for building placed it 
on the market’ at a 
small price. Pictur- 
esque tracts about the 
Blue Hills and Mid-. 
diesex Fells, unfit for 
street, sewer, and house 
construction because of 
rocky irregularity, were 
for similar reasons go- 
ing for low prices that 
threatened shabby de- 
velopment. Kangaroo 
tenements, three stories 
in front and four or 
five in the rear to fit 
the slope, threw ugly 
gingerbread _ balconies 


clothes line over many 
a romantic hill and 
dale. 

Public indifference 
to the need of park 
land and to the loss of 
beautiful scenery was a 
foe worse than the pro- 
moter. The early col- 
onists. reserved much 
“common” land, but 
it had been largely frit- 
tered away. Salisbury, 
for instance, had a fine 
“ training-field.” © An 
abutter planted a row 
of trees in this field. 
When his, fence fell, 
some years later, it 
was rebuilt outside the 
trees, to which, with 
the included land, his 
title is now undisputed. 
Yarmouth had a large 
common that was granted to certain persons 
as long as they should use the land, but with 
no intent of giving transferable rights. These 
holdings were sold, and the town has never 
defended its now dubious title. Such en- 
croachments could not ordinarily be called 
dishonest. since they merely absorbed what no 
one valued. In more flagrant cases, men who 
swindled towns out of valuable “ common” 


FELLS . RESERVATION. 





VIEW EAST FROM MATTAPAN BRIDGE. 
(Neponset River Reservation.) 
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NANTASKET BEACH, BOSTON. 
(A noble example of a beach owned by the people and managed in their interest.) 


rights were regarded with admiration by 
their townsmen for their smartness. 
Gloucester, population 25,000, had in 1893 
no park or common. “ Where do they go for 
band concerts? ” a visitor asked. ‘“‘ The band 
takes the sidewalk and the people the street.” 

Abundant rights of public access to the 
. seashore existed years ago, but in 1893 only 
five out of forty-six Massachusetts shore 
towns had any legal beach rights worth men- 
tioning. Westport illustrated the general in- 
difference. Several people having built 
houses within the line of a-street running 
1000 rods along the water, the town, to 
avoid making them move, relocated the high- 
way inside the sand hills, thus -spoiling a 
magnificent ocean drive. The rapid pur- 
chase of the Massachusetts shore front by 
people of wealth cut the public off from 
haunts enjoyed since time immemorial, and 
the rapid-erection of gates and barbed wire 
was fast making the ocean front into some 
one’s back yard. 

Even the metropolitan district (within 
eleven miles of Boston) enjoyed public rights 
to the shore on only a few insignificant tracts. 
The harbor islands were unavailable because 
mostly used for penal and charitable institu- 
tions. Revere, Nantasket, and other resorts 
open to the public were so conducted under 
private ownership as to attract hosts of peo- 
ple of a somewhat disorderly type, so that 
these lovely shores were enjoyed by one class 
only. — 

Great Head, in Winthrop, perhaps seven- 
ty-five feet high, one of Boston harbor’s most 
conspicuous landmarks, was bought in 1883 


for only about $18,000. .The 200 lots into 
which it was cut must have netted a large 
profit above expenses, as it is estimated that 
they sold for $400 each. And now, as seen 
from the decks of passing ships, this head, 
though a pretty and populous suburb, sug- 
gests the older materialism of the public, of 
councilmen and legislators, that no one saw 
the possibilities of this spot for an unusual 
and imaginative park development. How 
easy to have made it into a woodland park, 
so that one headland of a bleak and treeless 
harbor horizon might have emulated the 
beautiful Navesink Highlands of New York, 
thus offering the ocean traveler a captivating 
forecast of American scenic beauty. 


WORK. OF THE METROPOLITAN COMMISSION. 


A movement for the enrichment of subur- 
ban and. country life through public parks 
containing the best of the natural scenery 
had its beginning about 1892. During that 
year the Massachusetts Legislature created 
the Metropolitan Park Commission, which 


has now acquired, at the expense of the towns 


and cities of the district, 10,053 acres in the 
metropolitan district and outside of Boston. 
The principal holdings are the Blue Hills. 
and Middlesex Fells reservations, forty-seven 
miles of frontage on the Charles, Mystic, 
and Neponset rivers, and five beaches with 
ten miles of shore. The commission has ex- 
pended about $12,000,000, and individual 
cities and towns in the district about $23,- 
000,000 more on their own account. 

When the commission took Revere Beach, 
the Coney Island of Boston, a railroad ran 
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REVERE BEACH, BEFORE THE METROPOLITAN PARK COMMISSION TOOK IT. 
(All the usual cheap and tawdry features developed under private management.) 


along the shore, and the sands between the 
track and the water were jammed by an ugly 
huddle of dingy and decrepit bath, fish, and 
boarding houses. ‘Their owners, eager to 
utilize every inch of space, had built so far 
out that at two-thirds tide the public was 
cut off from the water, and coufd pass up or 
down only by walking upon the railroad 
tracks, where trains were running every ten 
minutes. Women and children shunned the 
rough crowd. 

The commission removed the buildings, 
107 in number, from the shore front, re- 
quired the railroad to place its tracks at the 
rear of the village, and substituted an eighty- 
foot macadam highway. It erected and 
maintains a bathhouse used by 142,942 per- 
sons last year, which has accommodated 7171 
in one day. ‘The beach attendance, stimu- 
lated both by good police protection and by 
private amusement enterprises, has grown 
from 500,900 to 5,000,000 annually. The 
pleasures of the shore must be wholesome, as 
a two-hundred-thousand-a-day crowd has 
frequently required not one arrest. This is 
clearly not due to police laxity, as women and 
children feel so safe as to constitute half the 
attendance. When a shower comes, the police 
are less given to scurrying for doorways, 
more likely to be found rounding up helpless 
broods of children for tired mothers. 

You still find at Revere the tawdriness of 


- 


all great resorts of its type. The merry-go- 
round man may have his organ, in deference 
to some back eddy of Boston culture, play 
“ Aida,” or “ Faust,” but he feels that he 
must assist the imagination by setting up 
manikins of Washington and Roosevelt to 
beat the cymbals. ‘The hotel-keeper would 
not be satisfied with a piazza railing of sim- 
ple straight posts, but. must have his rails 
belly out into fat ovals to satisfy his love for 
the beautiful. 

It was with cockney impudence that all 
sorts of such excrescences jostled in between 
sea and shore at old Revere, thus crowding old 
ocean out of sight and hearing, as if their 
tinsel were more fascinating than the ro- 
mance of rolling surf and sounding sea. 
They took their cue from the faces of the 
loungers, which at any of our great shore 
resorts will turn their eyes from ocean’s eter- 
nities to the boardwalk for some common- 
place reproduction of Broadway or Wash- 
ington street. But now at Revere the State’s 
fiat has at least ordered all this tinsel of 
man’s device to its place behind the great, 
shore boulevard, and has restored unbroken| 
to the eye of him who would see, a match- 
less crescent of silver sands and whirling 
surf, 

The river banks and river life handled by 
the Park Commission have also had their 
vicissitudes. Fine estates in older days often 
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REVERE BEACH, BOSTON.—BATHING HOUSES TO THE RIGHT. 
(Contrast this picture with that on the opposite page.) 


faced the streams, and terraced their lawns, 
planted their gardens, and built their rustic 
houses to befit the dignity and beauty of the 
river. But manufacturing establishments, 
finding the water useful, began to drop their 
lines of refuse along the banks and to line the 
shores with ugly buildings. Decadent boat 
clubs left ratting piles and falling roofs, The 
outrages of rough canoeists led to much 
stringing of barbed wire, thus driving away 
the most domesticated picnicker. The newer 
houses all turned their backs to the stream. 

‘The Park Commission has now acquired 
control of these rivers and of the view from 
the water, by taking strips of land 100 feet 
to half a mile wide, for a total frontage of 
forty-seven miles. Large tracts of woodland 


cf sixty or more years’ growth were saved as. 


the choppers were beginning their cruel work. 
Barbed wire is now all cleared away, and 
the jocund picnicker again thrives. Ugly 
buildings are removed, or screened by poplars 
or other quick-growing trees. Roughs are 
kept off the water. The number of canoes 
owned along the Charles River for six miles 
near the city of Newton has increased from 
1500 to 5000 under the new régime, making 
this the greatest boating river in the world, 
except the Thames. 

Stupid forestry along these river banks 
under private ownership was corrected none 
tuo soon. The owners used to burn over 
their wood lots every year to get rid of un- 


derbrush, or to prevent fires that in their 
absence might destroy buildings. Thousands 
of trees were irreparably damaged, but the 
commission saved many by applying coats of 
tar to trunks left without any bark to shiver 
in a northern climate. Portions of the Mid- 
dlesex Fells and Blue Hills reservations had 
been burnt over shortly before the State took 
them, so that there had sprung up a weedy 
growth of monotonous’ thickets. | Under- 
brush threatening fire has been removed, un- 
promising trees cut out, and individual trees 
receive thoughtful and affectionate treatment: 
When.a branch is taken off, the wound is so 
carefully trimmed that the bark can cover 
the scar. Pruning is done so promptly that 
trees shall. not waste vitality on limbs that 
must eventually come off. 

Roads with lovely vistas, rules against 
shooting, removal of causes of fire, and hence 
return of long evicted varieties of plants, zinc 
labels for trees at rendezvous for ‘nature 
study classes, 3000 skaters at woodland pond; 
in a week, 8000 climbers to the big Blue 
Hill in a day, planting of pine seedlings, 
picturesque flocks of sheep, waterfowl- on the 
ponds,—these are a few features of recent . 
progress. 

Landscape effects have had a discriminat- 
ing analysis under Olmsted Brothers. If a 
bridge was to be considered merely as a por- 
tion of a parkway, flat girders or arches, with 
all effect concentrated upon the parapet, 
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would be chosen to emphasize the importance 
of the roadway, If it was desired that. the 
bridge, emphasize the river, there would be 
an elevation of grade and a.conspicuous arch. 

To avoid the stereotyped effect of the great 
European forests, where the differences of 


human control tend to average themselves in: 


an uninspiring sameness, the landscape archi- 


HEMLOCK GORGE RESERVATION, 
(Looking toward pond near Devil’s Den.) 


tects have arranged these reservations in 
three distinct forms of woodland. There are 
the close woods, in which the leafy canopy is 
unbroken ; the open woods, in which the trees 
stand so far apart as to develop their lower 
branches and leave sunny openings; and open 
ground, where the eye, though relieved by 
occasional trees, wanders freely through pas- 
ture and swamp.’ The city dweller not mere- 
ly finds trees and blue sky, but can range 
freely without fearing lest at any moment 
he may emerge upon a crowded street. 


RURAL SCENIC RESERVATIONS. 


The outlying country always feels the 
park impulses last. With no particular need 
of “breathing spots,” the cross-roads .village 
realizes with difficulty the wisdom of pre- 
serving the finest scenery. But during the 
past few years even rural Massachusetts has 
caught the enthusiasm of what may be called 
the country-park movement, and about all 
the larger towns now have sizable parks. 
About a dozen beauty spots in the reai coun- 
‘try have been given to the people of Massa- 
chusetts as a result of the organization of 
“ trustees of public reservations.” The crea- 
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tion of this board, which became the model 
for the National Trust for Places of His- 
toric. Interest and Natural Beauty in Eng- 
land, encourages such benefactions by assur- 
ing possible givers that lands they may offer 
the public will be held and administered as 
parks forever by a responsible authority. 
Among the tracts secured in this way have 
been Mount Anne Park, in Gloucester, a 
rocky knob looking seaward to Maine; the 
Rocky Narrows, a picturesque gorge on tlie 
Charles River, and Monument Mountain, 
whose 200 acres of picturesque tree growth 
and jagged ledges constitute one of the finest 
of the Berkshire hills. 

The Province Lands, 4000 acres upon the 
tip of Cape Cod, held by the State since co- 
lonial times, were until recently neglected. 
With cool air, a wide view of shipping, with 
memories of the toiling Puritans who here 
dried and salted their fish, this tract deserved 
a better fate. The State agent conscientious- 
ly kept away, to avoid burdening the com- 
monwealth with his fee of $3 per day. The 
land was once heavily wooded, but the whole- 
sale taking of sod and trees let loose a ruin- 
ous and remorseless tide of the shifting cape 
sands, strangling great tracts of pine and 
maple, and choking many a lily pond and - 
salt creek. 

A systematic effort to reclaim this spot of 
memories and possibilities has resulted from 
this country-park movement. Experiments 
with willows, silver poplars, tamarix, horn- 
beam, cockspur thorn, common privet, silver 
maple, tree of paradise, white and seaside 
pine, proved that these could not flourish 
sufficiently to hold down the shifting sands. 
But eommon alder, black locust, and bay 
berry are found to thrive here, and native 
pitch pine, which grows well either from 
seed or transplanting, is most valuable in 
binding the sand in place. 

The intense localism of the ordinary Amer- 
ican community has been a most serious ob- 
stacle in all this evolution. The ineffective- 
ness of municipalities was suggested at the 
time of the threat to remove Norton’s Woods, 
a lovely grove in the outskirts of Cambridge, 
and the principal pleasure ground for a hum- 
ble neighborhood in the adjoining city of 
Somerville. Cambridge would not act be- 
cause Somerville people would get the prin- 
cipal benefit; Somerville could do nothing 
because the land was in Cambridge. I was 
expressing regret to a Winthrop real-estate 
dealer that their Great Head had not been 
taken twenty years before for $18,000, when 
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a moderate sum for 
trees would have made 
Boston’s _ loveliest 
playground and one of 
the most attractive 
headlands in the great 
Atlantic harbors... 
“Well,” said my 
promoter, “ Winthrop 
had but 3000 people . 
then. - How could they 
have known that the 
town would be want- 
ing a park now?” 
‘This ability to see only 
the interest of one’s 
own neighborhood; a 
back eddy of our local 
self-government, will be 
encountered in almost 
any State that follows 
Massachusetts’ exam- 
ple in this park move- 
ment. It was met there 
only through vigorous 
action by the common- 
wealth, and was a serious obstacle at first. 
The logical outcome of the country-park 
movement has been the taking of three. great 
mountain reservations by the State, 1800 
acres on Mount Tom, near Springfield and 
Holyoke; 3000 on Wachusett, near Worces- 
ter, and 7ooo on Greylock, near North 


ECHO: BRIDGE, HEMLOCK GORGE RESERVATION. 


Adams. ‘The assent by large majorities to 
these propositions by the voters of these 
counties, who were required to pay mainte- | 
nance charges, showed that the real country 
wanted its parks, too. 
Lumber and street-railway interests fought 
bitterly the taking of Mount Tom. “ Only 











THE CHARLES RIVER RESERVATION AT AUBURNDALE BRIDGE. 
(Canoeing is a popular sport on the Charles.) 
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WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN STATE RESERVATION. 
(One of the recently acquired State holdings. ). 


a mountain goat could climb it,’ was their of these highlands, long deserted in our pro- 
contemptuous view. But an aged nature saic days, but loved by the forefathers. He 
lover of Northampton knew better the secrets felt that if the colonists built their homes 























A SCENE IN WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN STATE RESERVATION. 
(Deer are protected in Massachusetts.) 





A SCENIC GIFT TO NEW YORK STATE. 


upon these crags ‘because they loved the 


beauty of the spot, we should be as appre- 
ciative; if the better view of the movements 
of the red man was the motive, we should 
venerate the scenes of these vigils, and guard 
them against encroachment. 

And so Christopher Clarke, nature lover,’ 
drove the State Harbor and Land Commis- 
sion and a few crestfallen objectors over 
these forgotten old roads in a four-horse 
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wagon, past the old cellar holes, haunted by 
the sweetness of surviving lilacs. The im- 
pressions of that day’s drive won the assent 
of this influential board, and by sanction of 
the county electorate a glorious mountain, 
accessible to 200,000 people, for a 5-cent fare, 
accumulating the wild -creatures that find 
refuge here from the. sportsman, safe from 
the assaults of the lumberman, became the 
possession of Massachusetts forever. 





A SCENIC GIFT TO 


NEW YORK STATE. 


BY FRANCIS W. HALSEY. 


WHEN Governor Hughes signed the bill 

accepting Letchworth Park as the gift 
of William Pryor Letchworth to the State of 
New York, he described the gift as “an act 
of generosity which fitly crowns a life of 
conspicuous public usefulness, and entitles the 
donor to the lasting regard of his fellow citi- 
zens.” The circumstances in which Mr. 
Letchworth made this gift date, as to their 
beginnings, from a period somewhat remote 
from the present generation. After he had 
become a successful business man in Buffalo, 
he made, in 1859, his first purchase of land 
bordering on the great gorge of the Genesee 
at Portage. He bought additional tracts 
from time to time, until eventually he became 
the owner of about 1000 acres, extending on 
both sides of the river for a distance of three 
miles. . 

Retiring definitely from business in 1872, 
this estate, to which long before He had given 
the name ‘ Glen Iris,” became his perma- 
nent home. He had already done much to 
improve the grounds, and on the three farms 
included in his:purchases carried on agricul- 
tural industries. Mr. Letchworth’s life 
thenceforth was to be largely philanthropic 
and has had its radiating center in this beauti- 
ful domain. From the beginning he liked:‘to 
have its charms shared by others. He was 
always hospitable to visitors, the grounds be- 
ing constantly open to such persons as. might 
wish to enter them. His desire’ to increase 
the usefulness of the property finally assumed 
definite form when he founded there an. in- 
stitution where poor children from cities 
might be.entertained. This for many years 
continued in active operation through a 
board of trustees. 

Meanwhile, Mr. 
proaching old age. 


Letchworth was ap- 
(His years now number 


eighty-three.) Just what he could most ad- 
vantageously do with the property in his will, 
long remained a problem he could not satis- 
factorily solve. Through an ac* of the Legis- 
lature, a power company acquired, a few years 
ago, the right to use the waters of the river. 
This pointed to the building of a great reser- 
voir above the upper falls and the conversion 
of the lower gorge into a tail-race, thus de- 
priving the three cascades of their supply of 
water, all of which meant the virtual de- 
struction of the chief beauties of Glen Iris. 
Indeed, Mr. Letchworth saw in this enter- 
prise the probable defeat of his long cherished 





VIEW OF THE RIVER GORGE FROM MR. LETCHWORTH 's 
HOUSE, 
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wishes to preserve the falls in perpetuity and 
in their original splendor for the benefit of 
the public. 

While still in doubt as to what he should 
best do, he learned of the work of the Amer- 
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ican Scenic and Historic Preservation Society 


of New York City, in protecting Niagara 
Falls and the Palisades, and in the purchase 
and improvement, through State funds, of. 
Stony Point and Watkins Glen, the society 
having become the custodian of the two latter 
reservations. Entering into communication 
with the trustees of the society, of which Dr. 
George F. Kunz is president, and Edward 
Hagaman Hall the executive secretary, he 
held several conferences: with a committee 
from the board of trustees, the result of 
which was his decision to give the property 
to the State as a public park, retaining for 
himself a life use and tenancy, with the right 
to make further improvements at his own 
expense, the custody of the property after. his 
death to pass into the hands of the American 
Scenic Society, which should have the full. 
control and management of it. 3 
Matters had reached this stage just before 
the Christmas holidays in 1906. The pro- 
posed gift was then made known to Governor 
Hughes, who in his message on January 1, 
specially recommended that the proper legis- 
lation be undertaken at once. A bill pro- 
viding for the acceptance of the gift was in- 
troduced, but it encountered opposition that 
resulted in an amendment eliminating the: 
American Scenic Society as the eventual cus- 
todian of the estate. From this amendment 


A BIT OF ROADWAY IN LETCHWORTH. PARK. 


serious danger was threatened to the proper- 
ty in the future, because power companies, 
through new legislation and permission from 
State officials, might be able, in spite of the 
gift, to acquire the right to dam the stream 
above the falls. ‘ With all due respect,” 
wrote Mr. Letchworth to a friend in Al- 
bany, “I cafnot accept the amended bill, but 
must regard a vote for it as a vote not to 
accept the gift.” A 
few days later the ob- 
jectionable amendment 
was stricken out, and 
the original bill passed. 
The name of the park 
was then changed by 
the Legislature from 
‘Glen. Iris to. Letch- 
worth Park, “ to com- 
memorate the humane 
and_noble work in pri- 
vate and public chari- 
ties to which his (Mr. 
Letchworth’s) life has 
been devoted, and in 
recognition of his emi- 
nent services to the peo- 
ple of the State.” 
A ‘visitor to Letch- 
worth Park, as it now 
exists, would probably 
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THE FAMOUS PORTAGE BRIDGE ACROSS THE GENESEE RIVER. 


(A prominent feature of the 


approach it from Portageville; a little station 
on that line of the Erie Railway which runs 
from Hornellsville to Buffalo. Portageville 
stands at one end of the famous Portage 
Bridge over the Genesee gorge. This bridge 
is 800 feet long and 234 feet high, and has 
been familiar in many photographs and en- 
gravings. After walking across the bridge 
the visitor enters Mr. Letchworth’s domain 
by descent of a stair- 
way and thence may 
drive or walk along a 
well-constructed wind- 
ing roadway through 
the virgin forest until, 
at a distance of about a 
mile, he reaches a stone 
gateway through which 
he passes to the door- 
way’ of Mr. Letch- 
worth’s home. This 
house fronts on the can- , 
yon, and overlooks the 
middle, or larger, of 
the three cascades, the 
walls of the canyon 
there rising from the 
base of the falls to a 
height of 350 feet. 

A spacious lawn 
spreads out before the 


Letchworth Park landscape.) 


house and reaches the brink of the chasm, 
with a lake at one side of.it, and a fountain in 
the center of the lake. The visitor notes the 
almost tropical luxuriance of the vegetable 
life around him. The grass of the lawn is 
wonderfully thick and green; the trees, 
whether of maple, beech or evergreen, display 
a marvelous thickness of foliage and surpris- 
ing symmetry of form. All this, of course, is 


GORGE OF THE GENESEE, INCLUDING UPPER AND MIDDLE FALLS, 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF MIDDLE FALLS. 


due to the constant refreshment which grass 
and leaves obtain from the spray rising from 
the waterfalls. Botanists find here a greater 


variety of plant life than is to be found else- 


where in New York, and more’song birds in 
the trees than anywhere else in the State. The 


’ waterfalls, with the rapids between them, 


make a combined descent of 340 feet within 
the park. The canyon rises in places‘twenty 


‘feet higher than the Palisades opposite New 


York City, and continues beyond the park in 
an impressive curve, the walls.still high, but 
the water comparatively still, for a distance 
of about fourteen miles. ~ 

Soon after taking possession x his caily 
purchases Mr. Letchworth began to make 
improvements, and has continued to do so 
down to the present time. It is estimated 
that his entire expenditures would make a 
total of half a million dollars. Before his 
time -the marketable lumber had been cut 
off, leaving large tracts in a state of melan- 
choly denudation. A saw mill existed near 
one of the cascades, with the usual refuse of 
such a place lying about it. Mr. Letchworth, 
in so far as was possible, restored the forest 


to its original condition. He laid out a public 
- highway, parallel with the river, and built 


many private roads and paths in the neigh- 
borhood of his home. ‘These improvements 
involved retaining walls, culverts and gate- 
ways. Several rustic arbors were also erected. 

Maples planted by Mr. Letchworth have 
grown to be as large specimens of that tree 
as one ever sees. ‘They are quite the equal in 











VIEW ACROSS “GLEN IRIS” LAWN. 





SCENIC GIFT 


TO NEW YORK STATE. 


UPPER FALLS OF THE GENESEE, 


(Portage Bridge in the distance.) 


size of many trees planted much earlier else- 
where. Some Norway spruces have grown 
to a splendor of height and thickness of foli- 
age which seem almost to imply that the 
original habitat of this tree was a tropical, 
rather than a northern, clime. In the rear 
of the house, but removed to one side, has 
been laid out a large floral garden, oval in 
shape, and surrounded by a hedge of ever- 
greens, twelve or more feet high, this serving 
as a wind break. Within this area familiar 
flowers of the garden, such as roses, nastur- 
tiums, heliotropes, geraniums,and mignonette, 
grow to unusual sizes. One rarely sees in 
England more splendid floral growths than 
this domain affords,—not even in Cornwall. 

On an elevated plateau, not far from the 
house, stand several interesting memorials of 
the Indians. One of these is a section of 
what is known as “the big treaty tree of 
1797, which originally stood near Mount 
Morris. It was under this tree that Robert 
Morris negotiated the purchase of the lands 
of the Genesee Valley, the Indians reserving 
18,000 acres for Mary Jemison, the. famous 
“old white woman of the Genesee.” Near 
the tree stands the former cabin home of 


Mary Jemison, as removed from its original 
site further down the river, and just outside 
the doorway of the cabin is Mary Jemison’s 
grave, with the monument erected over it by 
Mr. Letchworth. 

Mary Jemison originally was buried on 
the Buffalo Creek reservation, but the open- 
ing of a street making necessary the removal 
of the body, Mr. Letchworth caused it to be 
taken to “ Glen Iris.” She was the most re- 


‘markable white woman ever married to an 


Indian. Born on the ocean in. 1742, she went 
as a child with her parents to western Penn- 
sylvania, where she was-made a captive by 
the Indians during the French War, and 
afterwards became the wife.of Hiokatoo, a 
Seneca chieftain, who was the most blood- 
thirsty of all the Indians at the massacre of 
Cherry Valley. She spent forty years with 
Hiokatoo, and afterwards prepared her 
memoirs, which were published in a book 
that is still famous with students of that 
period of American history. She declared 
in this book that, although Hiokatoo was 
famous for his ferocity in war, he had uni- 
formly, treated her with tenderness; he had 
never once been insulting in his conduct. 
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Within this same part of Mr. Letch- 
worth’s grounds stands a building in which 
he has brought together a notable collection 
of Indian relics, in stone and flint. It is 
doubtful if another collection so large as 
this, or so interesting in all its features, exists 
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elsewhere in ‘the State. Mr. Letchworrt: 
has received from the Indians a name in 
their own language,—‘‘ Hai-wa-ye-is-tah,’”— 
which means “‘ The man who always does th: 
right thing.” It is not alone an Indian who 
can speak of him in such words as these 





OCEAN-BEACH -RESERVATIONS FOR NEW 


YORK 


CITY. 


BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 


HE same week that the press of the coun- 
try announced the gift of $10,000,000 
for the Russell Sage Foundation the fiscal 
authorities of New York City added to the 
map of the city 7000 feet of ocean beach at 
Rockaway for a seaside park and sanitarium. 
In addition, authority was given to secure 
for the public in perpetuity an ocean park at 
Coney Island. So conventional are our ideas 
of benevolence that the private gift invokes 
news comment throughout the world, while 
the gift of the Atlantic Ocean to- 4,000,000 
of people almost escapes notice. A private 
donor of millions is canonized, while the 
benevolent motives of the public official are 
lost sight of in the turmoils of business and 
politics. 
In January, 1906, Mayor McClellan’s 
message called attention to the fact that 
Greater New York, with more available 








ocean beach than any other city in the world, 
had but a paltry thousand feet that it could 
call its own. He had a bill prepared author- 
izing the city to spend $2,500,000 for the 
establishment of a seaside park where millions 
could enjoy a respite from the monotonous 
shop and overheated tenement, and where 
private societies and the city might erect, back 
from the high-water mark, convalescent 
homes for use in winter as well as summer. 

For two years the opportunity and the need 
had been described by the Metropolitan 
Parks Association, the Outdoor Recreation 
League, and the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. The 
papers took turns in featuring New York’s 


‘lack of free ocean beach where it should have 


been beach rich. So enthusiastically was the 


‘ project supported by the public that a Repub- 


lican Legislature and Republican Governor 


OUT-OF-DOOR, SEA-AIR SUBSTITUTE FOR HOSPITAL WARDS. 
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“SEA BREEZE” BUILDINGS AND RECREATION PIER. 


aided a Democratic Mayor to make this gift 
of health. 

The first institution to be erected will be a 
seaside hospital for crippled children, victims 
of hon-pulmonary forms of tuberculosis. For 
this $250,000 was raised by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 


the Poor, which will begin construction at 
once. It is expected that within a short time 
charitable societies owning about 1500 feet 
of land at Coney Island will exchange this 
property for sites at Rockaway, making thus 
the nucleus of the people’s seaside park at 
Coney Island. 











NEW YORK’S CHILDREN BATHING AT “SEA BREEZE.” 

















A WESTCHESTER COUNTY LANDSCAPE ALONG THE LINE OF THE PROPOSED BRONX-RIVER PARKWAY. 


NEW YORK’S PROPOSED BRONX-RIVER 
PARKWAY. en 


WH ILE the suburban development to the 

northward of New York City has 
been disappointing, in the main, from an 
zsthetic point of view, the situation is not 
altogether hopeless. The scenic features of 
Westchester county, long ago described by 
Cooper and Irving, have not been wholly 
marred by the ruthless hand of “ improve- 
ment.” Here and there a tract of woodland 
preserves its native beauties.. The rugged 
hills and ravines, although in 
many instances denuded .of 
trees, still give an interesting 
variety to the landscape. Oc- 
casidmaily a sightly knoll or 
slope has come into the posses- 
sion of men who have had 
enough consideration for na- 
ture’s prior rights to make 
their improvements conform 
as far as possible to the origi- 
nal contour ofthe Jand. From 
some of these elevations fine 
views may be had of miles of 
green and peaceful country-. 
side. 

Through the heart of this 
region, about midway between 
Long Island Sound and the 
Hudson, and nearly parallel 
to the latter, runs the Bronx 
River, a small stream, which 
in most of its course is little 


(The unsightly and unsanitar 
ture will be removed by the 


* 
more than a brook, and occupies a narrow val- 
ley some fifteen miles long. After the Bronx 
enters New York City on its northern bounds 
it passes into what is known as Bronx Park, 
an extensive reservation including the city’s 
botanical and zodlogical gardens. ‘The me- 
tropolis is therefore deeply interested in the 
sanitary purity of this stream, which, of 
course, is determined by conditions at its 
head waters. 


COURSE OF THE BRONX THROUGH ONE OF THE WESTCHESTER 
: TOWNS. 


features presented in this pic- 
creation of the parkway.) 








YORK’S PROPOSED BRONX RIVER PARKWAY, 
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. SYLVAN BEAUTIES STILL PRESERVED IN. NEW YORK CITY. 


It was this latter consideration that led parkway to follow the course of the little 
directly to the conception of a project for a river from Bronx Park northward to Ken- 




















VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE SHOWN IN THE PICTURE ABOVE, REVEALING THE ENCROACHMENTS OF 


COM MERCE, 
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INDUSTRY INVADING 


NATURE'S HAUNTS,—A “SCENE ON THE BRONX IN 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY.* 


(To restore the right bank to a condition something like that of the left bank will be one of the objects 
of the Parkway Commission.) 


sico reservoir, amid the Westchester hills. 
‘Acquiring by condemnation. a strip of land 
from 300 to 1000 feet wide, along both banks 
of the Bronx, the parkway commission will 
be able once for all to check the pollution 
of the stream and restore its waters to their 
original state of purity. Without some con- 
trol of this sort the stream is rapidly becom- 
ing a public nuisance. It is only a question 
of time when it will have to be dealt with. as 
a sewer. 

Apart from the question of sanitation, the 
preservation of scenic features would justify 
such a work as the proposed parkway. For 
several miles in Westchester county the banks 
of the Bronx are wooded and remain almost 
as they were when white men first came to 
the region, more than two centuries ago; but 
if.steps are not taken very soon to secure pos- 
session of these wooded banks they will be 
despoiled of their beauty forever. It’ would 





*'The a ‘accompanying this 
taken by Col. E. A. Havers, are reproduced by the 
courtesy of the Bronx-River Parkway Comm'ssion. 


article, - 


be a shame to permit the needless sacrifice 
of these bits of woodland scenery, within 
twenty miles of New York City, now that 
they have survived to this late day the rav- 
ages of real-estate companies and suburban- 
lot speculators. 

Besides ministering to the city’s zsthetic 
needs, the Bronx-River parkway will offer a 
direct and practical connection between New 
York’s park system and the open country to 
the northward. It will be-the chief boule- 
vard leading out of the city. From the limits 
of Bronx Park it will’ form a continuous 
driveway for fifteen miles, to the great Ken- 
sico reservation ‘of 4000 acres. which’ is soon 
to be established in connection with New 
York’s system_of water supply. The cost of 
the parkway will be divided between New 
York City and Westchester county, the 
former paying three-fourths and the latter 
one-fourth. The total cost is estimated at 
$2,500,000, the amount to be expended 


“under a State commission named in the bi! 


as itroduced in the Legislature at Albany. 














THE “SUN PARLOR” IN THE PRIVATE HOTEL FOR TELEPHONE GIRLS OF PARIS. 


A CO-OPERATIVE BOARDING HOUSE FOR 
FRENCH TELEPHONE GIRLS. 


N interesting experiment in civic better- 
ment in Paris which promises to be of 
far-reaching importance to the working- 
classes of the French capital has recently 
been inaugurated in the co-operative board- 
ing-house and civic center for telephone girls. 
As is the case with many young women of 
other industrial classes in the great cities of 
the world, the French “hello” girls have 
been living chiefly in the poorer quarters of 
the city, improperly cared for, and exposed 
to a great many privations and tempta- 
tions. 
Within the past year the attention of the 
Ministry of Commerce was drawn to this 
state of affairs and a government commission 
was appointed to investigate. A popular ap- 
peal was then made for the erection of a 
model dwelling for girls who were employed 
in the postoffice and telephone and telegraph 
offices, which, it will. be remembered, are 
government-owned in France. Soon a com- 
pany was formed and incorporated with a 
capital of 400,000 francs ($80,000).° This 
society immediately began the erection of a 


model building. Much of the success of this 
building was due, naturally, to the genius 
and labor of the architect. Commissioned by 
the government of the republic, this gentle- 
man (M. Bliault) made* extended tours 
throughout almost every country of the 
world, studying what has already been done 
in the way of working-girls’ homes. As a 
result, the Paris building is a real model. 
No space is lost, and the structure is remark- 
able for the light which is afforded to every 
corner of it. This, in fulfillment of the 
motto of the “ Association. des Cités Jardins 
de France,’—which was chiefly instrumental 
in building the home,—‘‘ Of all flowers the 
human is the kind which requires the most 
sun.” 

This “ Maison des Dames des Postes et 
de Téléphones ” is seven stories high. In the 
basement is the kitchen; on the ground floor, 
the hall, the drawing room, the dining room, 
and parlor. The walls are largely of glass, 
and the floors of marble. On the ground 
floor is a beautiful “ Jardin Francais,” deco- 
rated with a great variety of plants and 
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shrubs. On each floor are eighteen separate 
rooms, including sleeping-rooms, pantries, 
bathrooms, telephone booths, and so forth. 
The rooms are attractively decorated, and 
everything in the way of fabric is washable, 
from curtains to walls. The rooms are 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam, 


and each one opens upon a balcony. During’ 


the summer months the girls are expected to 
cultivate balcony gardens. Living expenses 
are not high. The largest room costs 35 
francs ($7) per month, and the table d’hote 
dinner, including four courses, is never more 
than 16 cents. ne 

Already the building has become a civic 
center for the working-girls of Paris. The 
telephone and postoffice girls have formed 
themselves into women’s clubs, holding fre- 
quent meetings, at which they discuss all 
questions of feminine interest. They have 
already formed, also, classes in dressmaking 
and in Esperanto. 

Among the founders of this excellent in- 
stitution are a number of the more prominent 
figures in French official and business life. 
They include M. Menier, the wealthy cgcoa 
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CORNER OF A GIRL’S ROOM IN THE PRIVATE HOTEL 
FOR TELEPHONE OPERATORS IN ‘PARIS. 


manufacturer, and M. Jules 
former Minister of Commerce. 


Siegfried, 





IN THE CO-OPERATIVE HOME OF THE PARIS “ HELLO” GIRLS, 





THE CHICAGO ELECTION AND. THE CITY’S 


TRACTION 


OUTLOOK. 


BY AN IMPARTIAL OBSERVER. 


WO years ago the voters of Chicago, by 
a majority of nearly 25,000,—a decisive 
one in the political conditions of that city,— 
elected Judge Edward F. Dunne Mayor on 
a platform of “immediate municipal owner- 
ship” of the street-railway system. One 
year ago a plan designed to carry into effect 
Mayor Dunne’s traction policy barely es- 
caped' defeat. ‘The majority for the proposal 
to issue certificates for the purchase of the 
street railways was a little over 3000, while 
the proposal that the city, in the event of the 
successful purchase of the property, proceed 
to operate the system, was actually defeated, 
the vote in favor of the proposition falling 
short of -the three-fifths majority the law 
required. 

This year, after a mayoralty campaign of 
unusual virulence, Mayor Dunne, running 
for the same office and professing the same 
principles, has been defeated by a plurality 
of about 13,000, though the candidate who 
opposed him, Mr. Fred A. Busse, postmaster 
and machine politician, was regarded as no 
stronger, at least with the “ better elements ” 
and ‘the independents, than the Republican 
nominee for Mayor of two years ago, Mr. 
Harlan. At the same time the Dunne trac- 
tion, policy is repudiated by a much heavier 
majority,—33,000. 

What do these results mean? Has Chica- 
go repented and abandoned municipal owner- 
ship as a solution of her traction problem? 
Is the fall of Dunne to be construed, without 
qualification, as a defeat and repudiation of 
municipal ownership ? 

In the daily press of the country this is the 
view generally taken. Certain Chicago news- 
papers, in a position to “ know better,” put 
the same construction on the outcome of the 
municipal election and referendum of April 2. 

There is, however, no intelligent, honest 
foundation ‘for that view. Chicago has not 
repudiated the policy of municipal owner- 
ship. She has rejected the Dunn method of 
realizing ‘that policy. The verdict was 
against the Dunne traction platform, the 
Dunne alternative to the “ settlement ” trac- 
tion ordinances that were before the voters; 
it was not against the principles for which 


Dunne stood, nor for an early, promising, 
practical attempt to apply those principles. 

A strictly impartial review of the develop- 
ments of the traction situation since April, 
1906 (see my review of Mayor Dunne’s first 
year, in the REview oF Reviews for May, 
1906), will show exactly what the results of 
the election signify, positively and negatively. 

After various false starts, mistakes and 
failures, Mayor Dunne, early in 1906, in 
view of the splendid victory of the city over 
the traction companies in the so-called ninety- 
nine-year case,—a victory that wiped out al- 
leged franchise rights valued at $150,000,000 
or more, a figure that would have made pur-. 
chase by the city or condemnation of the 
properties under eminent domain financially 
impossible,—decided to reach the goal of 
municipal ownership and operation via a 
temporary compromise with the companies on 
the basis of an indeterminate grant or revo- 
cable license. He invited the companies to 
resolve themselves, as it were, into recon- 
struction or rehabilitation companies, and to 
agree to operate the lines under contract- 
ordinances providing for municipalization at 
the option and convenience of the city, for a 
fair division of profits, and for the payment 
of an ascertained fair price to the companies 
for their plant and assets, plus the full cost 
price of all improvements and extensions. 
This was accepted by all, or practically all, 
parties and “ schools” as an eminently sensi-. 
ble modus vivendi. The radical municipali- 
zationists at first suspected some trick, and 
were disposed to criticise the Mayor for con- 
ceding too much to the companies and drop- 
ping the “immediate” from his formula for 
municipal ownership ; but reflection and argu- 
ment satisfied them that no treason or sur- 
render was involved in the plan, and they 
consented to support it. Mayor Dunne 
thereupon asked Mr. Walter L. Fisher, an 
able lawyer, a vigorous champion of public 
rights and good government, a believer in 
municipal ownership at the first practical op- 
portunity, to become his special traction ad- 
viser and open negotiations with the: chas- 
tened companies. 

Mr. Fisher accepted the duty and respon- 
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sibility. He prepared a lucid statement of 
the fundamental principles of the proposed 
settlement, and the Mayor, as well .as the 
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city council and the independent. press, cor- - 


dially approved it. The question was, 
Would the companies do business with the 
city on the Mayor’s terms? Refusal meant 
a fight to a finish, with condemnation pro- 
ceedings under the energetic direction of Mr. 
Fisher: The companies reflected and an- 
nounced that they would accept the proffered 
terms, the city’s peace basis. 

The negotiations began. ‘They lasted over 
eight months. It was necessary to secure, 
first of all, a scientific valuation of the assets, 
tangible and intangible, which the companies 
had at the. time. A commission of experts 
was created for the purpose, and after a 


painstaking investigation: that body reported - 


that $50,000,000 was a fair price to pay for — 


the companies’ assets and rights. 

When the companies, whose own estimates 
were much higher, agreed to accept the com- 
mission’s valuation, Mayor Dunne was en- 
thusiastic and jubilant. He said in inter- 
views: ‘‘ Had I predicted one year ago that 

_we could secure a settlement with the trac- 
tion companies on a $50,000,000 basis, I 
would have been laughed at and called a fit 
subject for a lunatic asylum.” 


THE ‘“‘ SETTLEMENT ” ORDINANCES. 


The next task was to draw up the provi- 
sions of the ordinances covering rehabilita- 
tion, division of net profits, supervision of 
construction to prevent juggling, and the 
terms of conditions of purchase by the city. 
‘This was a difficult process, but in December 
so much progress had been made toward an 
agreement that the Mayor declared that all 
danger points had been passed ; that the ordi- 
nances then in course of elaboration “ safe- 
guarded the city’s interests to the highest 
possible degree,’ and “ would bring about 
municipal ownership in the shortest possible 

. ” . 

At last the ordinances were ready... The 
city’s traction adviser was satisfied with them, 
though he had had to make concessions to the 
companies that were not to his taste. The 
council and the press were pleased, and some 
of the radical municipalizationists were in- 
clined to favor them. But the majority of the 
last element had by that time changed their 
attitude, and the Mayor had likewise become 
distrustful and uncertain. ‘The two news- 
papers published by Mr. Hearst were out- 
spoken in opposition, and called the ordi- 


- MR. WALTER L, FISHER. 
(Mayor Dunne’s special traction counsel, retained 
in the city’s service under the new administra- 
tion.) 


nances a Wall Street steal and a fraud on the 
city. Sa 

When the ordinances were finally pre- 
sented to the council for passage, subject to 
popular ratification by referendum (there 
had ‘been a bitter incidental controversy over 
the necessity of a referendum, to which the 
Mayor and the council were explicitly 
pledged, but on this issue the Mayor tri- 
umphed and. forced a. referendum), Mayor 
Dunne presented six additional demands 
which he sought to have incorporated as 
amendments. He made acceptance of these 
amendments the sole and absolute condition 
of his own approval of the ordinances. All 
were refused by the companies, and declared 
unnecessary, trivial, and purely obstructive 
by the majority of the council and by the 
city’s traction adviser. None went to the 


root of the settlement plan, and some were of 


small importance from any point of view. 
However, the attitude of the companies 
caused Mayor Dunne to veto the ordinances 
as passed and make the amendments his trac- 
tion platform in the campaign for re-election. 
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This, then,. was the situation: Ordinances 
were before the people which the great ma- 
jority of the city council, the leading civic 
and mercantile bodies, the press (with: the 
exception of the two Hearst papers), the 
city’s traction counsel, the Republican or- 
ganization, one influential faction of the 
Democratic party, and a number of strong 
independents and trusted advocates of clean 
government and pure politics assured the 
voters were not only fair and favorable to 
the city, but entirely compatible with. the 
cause of municipal ownership, to which, in- 
deed, they were halfway houses. There was 
not the slightest reascn, all these interests ar- 
gued, why any believer in municipalization 
should hesitate to accept the ordinances. On 
the other hand,’the Mayor and the “ radi- 
cals,” with a few prominent citizens of no 
particular “ school,” told the people that the 
ordinances were ‘full of “ jokers,” that they 
did not even provide effective guaranties of 
improved service, and that municipal owner- 
ship was postponed under them to the Greek 
calends. 

Which side were they to believe? 


ISSUES OF THE APRIL ELECTION. 


But there was another and more practical 
and:controlling argument. before the voters 
than that drawn from mere weight of opin- 
ion and authority. 

What, it was asked, was the Mayor’s al- 
ternative? Granted that the ordinances 
were not perfect, what had he to offer in lieu 
of them? Nothing but the plan he had him- 
self abandoned many months before,—“ con- 
demnation proceedings.” ‘That, it was urged, 
meant nothing but litigation, delay, uncer- 
tainty, and continuation of wretched, unen- 
durable traction service. Having wasted two 
years, the Mayor proposed to return to the 
starting point and begin all over again; be- 
gin, too, in the teeth of many legal and finan- 
cial obstacles to “‘ immediate ” ownership. 

These were the “ arguments that won ”’ in 
the campaign. It should be added that the 
Mayor’s own attacks on the ordinances were 
by no means as vigorous and aggressive as 
were those of observers whose objections to 
the settlement were deeper and stronger than 
his, and who fought it along entirely differ- 
ent lines. It should further be added that 
many were persuaded that Mayor Dunne 
had repudiated the ordinances that he had 
helped to frame under political pressure, by 
threats of a third candidacy on a municipal- 
ownership platform, against his own better 


‘to be erected. 


judgment. -This may be utterly unjust, but 
the belief existed, and was a factor of con- 
siderable moment. : 

Now, what are the main features of the 
ordinances that the people accepted at the 
polls? This, after all, is the important ques- 
tion. Chicago imperatively needs good trans- 
portation service; her present service would 
disgrace a town of one-tenth her size. She 
needs a subway inimediately, at least in the 
central section, which is suffering from ex- 
treme congestion, and she needs, as a condi- 
tion of such improvements, peace and co- 
operation. Will the ordinances give her 
these things? 


RENOVATION OF THE CITY’S TRACTION SYS- 
TEM. 


The ordinances provide for immediate re- 
construction and “electrification” of the 
present traction systems. All cable cars and 
conduits are to.be removed at once; 2000 
new cars of approved design are to be placed 
in service. Car-houses and power-houses are 
Existing lines must be ex- 
tended at the command of the city. The 
work of rehabilitation and extension is to be 
supervised by a board of competent engineers, 
and the city appoints two of the three mem- 
bers of the board. One of the city’s engineers 
is made by the ordinances president of the 
board. The city, through this board, is to 
control the financial operation of the com- 
panies, their operating agreements with other 
companies, and their accounting system. Full 
publicity is provided for. : 

To insure proper maintenance and re- 
newal, the companies must set aside 6 per 
cent. of the gross receipts for maintenance 
and 8 per cent. for renewals and depreciation. 
No part of this fund can ever be returned to 
the companies; any unexpended sum is to be 
turned over to the city in the event of munici- 
palization of the system. 

The companies must furnish $5,000,000 
toward the construction of a subway in the 
downtown or central section, title to such 
subway to be vested in the city. The sub- 
way system may be extended by the city at 
any time, .the companies being bound to pay 
for the use of the additional subway facilities. 

Through routes are established to enable 
passengers to ride, for one .5-cent fare, from 
one end of the city to the other, and except 
in the “ Loop district,” the central section, 
universal transfers are provided for. 

The companies are allowed 5 per cent. an- 
nually on the capital actually invested, but 
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the remainder of the earnings or net receipts 
must be divided with the city, the latter get- 
ting 55 per cent. and the companies 45 per 
cent. of such earnings. Every year an ac- 
counting and settlement must be made with 
the city, and the books and records of the 
companies are to be open at all times to ex- 
amination by the city comptroller. 


THE DEMAND FOR IMPROVED SERVICE BEFORE 
MUNICIPALIZATION. 


There are various detailed provisions de- 
signed to insure efficient service, prompt 
remedying of grievances, and enforcement of 
legitimate public or municipal demands. As 
to municipalization, the city reserves the 


HON. JOHN HANBERG. 
(Chicago’s new commissioner of public works.) 


right to purchase the system at any time on 
six months’ notice. It obligates itself to pay 
for the same $50,000,000. plus the cost of all 
improvements and extensions. The city may 
designate a pro bono publico holding com- 
pany as its agent and have the latter take 
over the lines on the same terms. It may 
also authorize another company to purchase 
the lines for profit, but in that case a bonus 


‘of 20 per cent. must be paid. 


These, in brief, are the features of the or- 
dinances that the people have ratified. They 
are undoubtedly the most “ advanced” and 


MR. BION J. ARNOLD. 
(The distinguished engineer, who will head the 
new supervising board tq: which ‘is intrusted the 
solution of Chicago's traction problems.) 


radical ever agreed upon between a city and 
private companies in the public utility field. 
If the promises made by the companies and 
for them are kept, and if the ordinances are 
indeed what they seem, Chicago, for the first 
time in fifteen years, may look forward to 
good transportation and to the benefits to 
commerce and real estate attendant upon such 
an improvement. It is practically impossible 
that the drastic and numerous -provisions 
for regulation and control, as well as the pro- 
visions for municipalization at the option of 
the city, should prove futile and worthless. 
The companies are on trial; they have their 
last chance. Failure on their part would 
create an irresistible demand for municipali- 
zation, as they have every reason to know. 
Thousands who profoundly distrust them 
voted for the ordinances because they believed 
that the right to municipilize is fully secured, 
and that the companies have been converted 
into tenants at will or during good behavior. 
The majority of the voters are more inter- 
ested in immediate good service than in ulti- 
mate municipalization, but the fact remains 
that, in the opinion of many absolutely hon- 
est men, the ordinances are not in the least 
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incompatible with municipalization at the 
earliest opportunity. ‘This belief. doubtless 
saved the ordinances. 

How soon Chicago may be financially able 
to take over the street railways no one knows. 
Just now all eyes are on the companies, and 
“rehabilitation” is the thought in every 
mind. The companies have no further fear 
of politics and litigation, and they must go 
to work at once and give the city a modern, 


adequate, and satisfactory traction service. 


The city is particularly fortunate in -having 
the president of the engineering board of 
supervision named in the ordinances, and in 
having secured the services of Mr. Bion J. 
Arnold for that position. Mr. Arnold is.not 
only a distinguished and public-spirited engi- 
neer, but one well acquainted with Chicago’s 
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transportation needs. He has studied them 
at the instance ‘of the city council, and has 
submitted valuable reports on street railway 
reconstruction and on the system of subways 
that are absolutely necessary to any perma- 
nent solution of our traction problem. His 
integrity and independence are unquestioned. 
His legal adviser, and that of the city, on 
traction matters, will be Mr. Fisher, Mayor 


‘Dunne’s traction counsel and the real author 


of the ordinances. These two men will be a 
tower of strength to the city, and its interests 
are safe in their hands. Whom the com- 
panies will put in charge of the reconstruc- 
tion work remains to be'seen. ‘The city’s 
supervision will be actual and thorough, so 
long as Messrs. Arnold and Fisher hold the 
positions to which they have been appointed. 





CHICAGO’S NEW MAYOR. 
BY GEORGE C. SIKES. 


HICAGO’S new Mayor is a man of’ 


action rather than of words. The cam- 


paign that brought him into office is notable’ 
for the fact that during it the successful’ 


candidate never once appeared in public’ nor 
made a speech. On the evening of February 
22, when he was returning from Washing- 
ton, Mr. Busse was seriously injured in the 
wreck of the fast Pennsylvania train, near 
Altoona, It was several days before he could 
return to Chicago, and when there he did 
not once leave his home until election day, 
when he hobbled out to vote. This relieved 
him from the necessity of a speechmaking 
campaign, which would not have been at all 
to his liking. He rarely talks in public. But 
it also prevented him from going about 
among the people, which was a distinct. han- 
dicap, for Mr. Busse is a good “ mixer ” who 
can make votes wherever he goes as a hand- 
shaking candidate. 

Mr. Busse is a man of large frame and 
rotund figure, but notwithstanding his size 
he is quick of action physically, and mentally 
is alert. He was born in Chicago forty-one 
years ago, in the neighborhood where he still 
lives. His mother is also a native of Chica- 
go. His father, Gustave Busse, came out 
of the Civil War a captain. The new Mayor 
is a bachelor, and lives with his parents in a 
flat over the office of the Busse Coal Com- 
pany, at 391 Sedgwick street. Fred Busse 


did not remain long in school. His boyhood 
was spent in various occupations, much of 
the time helping his father. The young 
man’s kindness of heart brought him an op- 
portunity, through another’s misfortune, to 
go into business for himself in a small. way. 
One day an old expressman whom he had’ be- 
friended was found hanging to a rafter in 
his stable. In the pocket of the dead man 
was. this note: “I want Fred Busse to have 
my horse and wagon.” With this outfit Mr. 
Busse went into the express business, which 


rapidly broadened into a general teaming 


business. Later the sale of coal was added, 
and to-day the Busse Coal Company is among 
the largest retail dealers in that line in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Busse began to take an active part in 
politics as soon as he was able to vote. He 
was elected clerk of the. town of North 
Chicago in 1891. After that he served as 
bailiff in Judge Brentano’s court, and later 
was a deputy sheriff. In 1894 he was elected 
to the lower house of the Illinois Legislature, 
where he served two terms. In 1898 he-was 
elected State Senator, and held the office for 
one term of four years. In that body he was 
an influential member of the so-called “ Sen- 
atorial Combine,” which for years has been 
the dominating factor in determining which 
bills may and which may not become laws. 
It was during the period of service in the 
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Senate that Mr. Busse began to attract at- 
tention as a conspicuous political leader. In 
1902 he was elected State Treasurer, hold- 
ing that office for two years. On January 
8, 1906, he took the office of postmaster at 
Chicago by appointment of President Roose- 
velt, on the recommendation of United States 
Senators Cullom and Hopkins. 

To understand Mr. Busse’s rise an ex- 
planation of the political situation in Chicago 
is necessary. That city has never known the 
one-man rule with which so many American 
communities are familiar. Political power 
in the Western metropolis has been centered 
in an oligarchy rather than in an autocracy. 
Mr. Busse is one of that oligarchy of about 
half a dozen Republican political leaders who 
work together in varying degrees of harmony, 
no one being able to dominate alone. Co- 
operation among a majority of these leaders 
is necessary for the control of conventions, 
and ordinarily practical unanimity of action 
is requisite to the carrying of elections. Mr. 
Busse’s power as a leader has grown until he 
is able to speak absolutely in all conventions 
for four out of Chicago’s thirty-five wards. 
While other leaders occasionally have trou- 
ble in holding their wards continuously in 
line, Busse has none, largely because he has 
made it his policy, at least in matters of con- 
spicuous public interest, to represent the real 
public sentiment of his territory. He has 
done this even though at times he has seemed, 
by so doing, to jeopardize his own political 
advantage. But because of the very fact that 
he has given his attention primarily to satis- 
fying his own political constituency, he has 
placed himself in a position to profit from the 
jealous bickerings among the other leaders. 
For example, he was selected for postmaster 
very largely because he was an available can- 
didate with which one faction in IIlinois pol- 
itics could work discomfiture to another. It 
is doubtful if Mr. Busse at the outset really 
cared to be Mayor. He realized that his can- 
didacy probably would provoke personal crit- 
icism. 
the ornamental duties of the position, and 
probably recognizes that he is not well qual- 
ified for ornamental functions. But while 
some: important elements in the Republican 
party secretly did not want Busse for Mayor, 
none would offer open opposition-to him in 
either primaries or convention. His unani- 


mous nomination was conceded should he 


be a candidate, while any other seeker for 
the office was practically certain to provoke a 
bitter primary fight. In this situation Mr. 


He entertains a positive dislike for- 
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Busse became a candidate and was nominated 
unanimously. 

The election contest was bitter in the ex- 
treme. A brief restatement of the opposing 
lines of criticism may be illuminating: 

Mayor Dunne, seeking re-election as the 
Democratic nominee, was characterized as 
weak, vacillating, and totally lacking in ad- 
ministrative capacity. He was charged with 
filling the city hall with cranks and incom- 
petents. He was especially criticised for his 
flop on traction. After a settlement ordi- 
nance had been worked out substantially on 
lines proposed by himself and his own special 
counsel, Mr. Walter L. Fisher, Mayor 
Dunne turned against the ordinance. ‘This 
reversal, his critics said,.was due to’ Hearst 
influence. The ordinance was approved on 
a referendum vote by a majority of 33,000, 
while Mr. Busse’s plurality was less than 
13,000. Had Mayor Dunne stood by the 
settlement ordinance, and claimed credit for 
it as the achievement of his administration, it 
is probable that he would have been re- 
elected. The defenders of Mayor Dunne ad- 
mitted to a large degree his weakness and 
vacillation, but they pointed to his reputation 
for personal honesty, his good intentions, and 
his devotion to the cause of the many as op- 
posed to the interests of the few, as reasons 
why he should be elected over his opponent. 

Mr. Busse was strongly criticised on per- 
sonal grounds. It was contended that his 
election would be a triumph for machine pol- 
itics. It was said that the special interests 
and the vicious elements were nearly all 
backing Busse, and that his success would 
mean the intrenchment in power of the pub- 


_lic-utility corporations and a “ wide open 


town” in the fullest significance of that 
term. 

Not only the special interests, but the busi- 
ness interests generally, were with the Re- 
publican nominee as against Mayor Dunne. 
The friends of Mr. Busse contend that the 
special interests will get nothing more than 
fair treatment under his administration. Mr. 
Busse did indeed arouse enthusiasm in the 
ranks of the so-called “ liberal element,” but 
he by no means took all that element away 
from Mayor Dunne. Friends of the new 
Mayor, who is a German by descent, insist 
that he will go no further in this line than is 
consistent with respectable German notions 
of liberality; that his administration will do 
more than its predecessors to suppress crimi- 
nality and manifestations of vice. What the 
Republican nominee did have to a marked de- 
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gree was the active support of the organiza- 
tion political workers, unitedly of his own 
party, and to some extent of the opposite 
party as well. 


The independent voters, as a rule, were. 


not pleased with the situation. Neither can- 
didate was entirely satisfactory to many of 
them, and apparently the independent vote 
was about evenly divided. Before the time 
for filing nomina- 
tion papers had 
closed there was de- 
mand in many quar- 
ters for an_ inde- 
pendent candidate, 
and Mr..Walter L. 
Fisher was looked 
to as the natural 
choice for that pur- 
pose. But Mr. 
Fisher could not see 
his way clear to take 
the leadership of 
such a movement. 
The _ independent 


voters in the main 
appear since election 
to be much more 
hopeful of a good 


-administration than 
they were while the 
campaign was in 
progress. 

All the English- 
speaking. dailies, in- 
cluding the inde- 
pendent press, sup- 
ported Mr. Busse, 
except the Hearst 
papers. Mr. Hearst himself went to Chi- 
cago to assist Mayor Dunne, taking with 
him from New York a special staff of 
cartoonists and editorial writers, Mr. Ar- 
thur Brisbane heading the latter. The fear 
that Mayor Dunne, if elected, would allow 
- his administration to be used in furtherance 
of Mr. Hearst’s Presidential aspirations 
undoubtedly was a factor in leading some 
Democrats to support Busse. 

What kind of a Mayor will Busse make? 
That is the question the answer to which all 
Chicago is awaiting with keen interest. 

Mr. Busse is not likely to prove an origi- 
nator of policies, unless it be administrative 
policies. By temperament he is cautious, and 
accustomed to prefer the safe and the tried 
to the experimental. He is more likely to 
err on the side of conservatism than of rad- 


MAYOR F. A. BUSSE, OF CHICAGO. © 


‘leader. 
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icalism. It is asa practical administrator 
that Mr. Busse’s friends expect him to ‘score 
brilliant triumphs, and it is improved admin- 
istration of which Chicago stands most in 
need to-day. For ten years that community 
has been fighting over questions of policy and 
has been choosing mayors chiefly with a view 
to their attitude on such questions, with the 
result that administration has been lost sight 
of. Mr. Busse 
comes into office 
pledged primarily to 
improve the quality 
of administration, 
and his friends ex- 
press every confi- 
dence that he will 
succeed in that to 
a marked degree, 
while in no wise en- 
dangering any poli- 
cy clearly approved 
by public opinion. 
The chief reason 
assigned for believ- 
ing that Busse will 
_ give a good admin-- 
istration is that he 
has used his power 
as a political leader 
as a rule to bring 
into public life ca- 
-pable men who have 
.made good records. 
Of the high-class 
men holding office 
in Chicago to-day 
a larger proportion 
owe their nomina- 
tions to Busse than to any other one political 
‘By temperament the new Mayor is 
He is a hard 


a man who “ does things.” 


‘worker who likes to get results, whether in 


business, politics, or as the holder of public 
office. As postmaster at Chicago he has given 
an efficient administration. When he wanted 
anything at Washington he did not write. 
He went there in person. During his year 
and a quarter of service as postmaster he has 
been to Washington twelve times, never tak- 
ing more than three or four days for each 
trip. He has succeeded in having over 500 
employees added to the postoffice force in Chi- 
cago. Various improvements in local office 
management have also been made by him. 
Discipline has been well maintained. 

As a member of the Legislature Mr. Busse 
generally has shown a desire to do what pub- 
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lic opinion clearly demanded. In 1895 he 
voted for the Chicago civil-service law, a 
reform of fundamental importance. His sup- 
port has been forthcoming for other benefi- 
cial measures approved by persons in whom 
he had confidence. During his first term in 
the Legislature Mr. Busse voted for certain 
objectionable street-railway and gas bills, ve- 
toed by Governor. Altgeld. ‘These matters 
had not been much discussed prior to that 
time. In the next session, however, when 
public opinion had begun to take form, Mr. 
Busse went on record in opposition to all 
such measures, including the Allen law. In 
the following session, when the Allen law 
had become a burning political issue, he took 
an active part in forcing its speedy repeal. 
This course on his part would seem to give 
the cue to his attitude on public-utility ques- 
tions. He will treat these interests fairly, 
perhaps even liberally at times. He will not 
go out of his way to make campaign material 
for himself by stirring up issues with them. 
But whenever a clash arises he will endeavor 
to act in accordance with public opinion, if 
that can be clearly gauged. This does not 
mean that he is easily changeable. On the 
contrary, if he definitely commits himself to 
a certain course, especially where a friend is 


involved, he is likely to adhere to it regardless 


of criticisms or consequences. 

Mr. Busse’s course since election is taken 
to indicate that he desires to give an efficient 
administration. His selections for some of 
the most important positions, like Mr. Brun- 
dage for corporation counsel and Mr. Wil- 
son for comptroller, tend to inspire public 
confidence. The retention of Mr: Fisher as 
special traction counsel is taken as an indi- 
cation that the Mayor desires to have the 
traction-settlement ordinance carried out in 
good faith. He has asked a group of leading 
physicians to suggest the name of a proper 
person for head of the department of health. 
The severest strain will come when the 
smaller partisan spoilsmen begin to make de- 
mand for recognition, as they are sure to do. 
While Mr. Busse seemingly is desirous of 
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making a good record for efficiency, he is not 
likely to forget that he is himself a partisan 
organization politician, and students of 
municipal government contend that political 


‘partisanship and the highest order of eff- 


ciency in municipal administration are in- 
compatible. By which star is Mr. Busse 
most likely to direct his course, efficiency or 
partisanship? It is a likely guess that he 
will try to steer a middle path between the 
two. In that event he may give Chicago a 
much better administration than it has hith- 
erto enjoyed, but he must come short of the 


excellence that is attainable only through the 


complete elimination of consideration of par- 
tisan politics. 
Among Mr. Busse’s supporters are men 


‘of various types and widely differing eco- 


nomic and social status. I asked one of the 
new Mayor’s high-grade adherents what his 
chief could do consistently with public inter- 
ests to satisfy some of the less desirable of 
his following. The reply was: ‘“ No man 
can win in politics with the help of the good 
alone. All elements are necessary to suc- 
cess. Mr. Busse may bestow small patron- 
‘age among these workers, but he will select 
only capable men for the prominent positions. 
The man’s good fellowship and. democratic 
ways largely account for his popularity with 
all classes.” Mr. Busse certainly does in- 
spire personal loyalty, as witness the enthusi- 
asm shown for him during the campaign by 
the many “ Busy Busse Boosters.” 

Mr. Busse has always maintained friendly 
relations with the workmen in his employ, 
and has been on good terms with the unions. 
But he is expected to exercise a firm hand in 
maintaining public order in the event of 
“Jabor disturbances.” 

While he will seek and act upon advice 
from many quarters, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Busse himself will be the real 
Mayor during his term of office and that the 
directing hand at the helm will be his. 

Mr. Busse will be the first Mayor of Chi- 
cago to hold office for a four-year term, the 
period heretofore having been two years. 
































JULIA WARD HOWE AT .EIGHTY-EIGHT. 


One of the most remarkable figures of that half-century of our national history which 
had the Civil War as its center and focus, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, celebrates on the 27th 
of the present month her eighty-eighth birthday. Mrs. Howe attained eminence ‘in the widely 
different fields of. authorship, philanthropy, and politics. She was born. in New York City on 
May 27, 1819. From her mother, Julia Rush Ward, she inherited an unusual literary talent, 
and upon her marriage, in 1843, to Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the eminent philanthropist, 
she began conducting with him the Boston Commonwealth, an anti-slavery journal, continuing 
up to the time of the Civil War. After the slavery question had been settled she became ac- 
tive in woman’s suffrage, ‘prison reform, the cause of universal peace, and other philanthropic 
causes. For almost half a century she has been known as a writer and lecturer on social sub- 
jects, and fof several years during the late ’90’s of the past century she frequently preached 
from Unitarian pulpits. Her best-known literary work is undoubtedly her fine poem “ The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which was written while visiting the camps near Washington 
in 1861 and published first in the Atlantic Monthly. Other well-known poems of hers are 
“Passion Flowers,” “Words for the Hour,” and “From Sunset Ridge.” Well known, also, 
are her essays and prose writings, “A Trip to Cuba,” “Sex and Education,” “A Life of 
Margaret Fuller,” “Is Polite Society Polite?” and her fascinating ‘“ Reminiscences.” 














PUBLIC INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
BY WILLET M. HAYS. 


(Assistant Secretary of Agriculture.) 


WITHOUT any noise or campaign the 
recent Congress made large contribu- 
tions to education and research in agricul- 
ture, mechanic arts, and home economics. 
During its first session a law was passed in- 
creasing the annual appropriation for State 
experiment stations from $15,000 to $30,000 
annually, a total annual increase of $720,000. 
During the second session a law was enacted 
which will raise the federal appropriation to 
each of the State colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts from $25,000 to $50,000, a 
total increase for industrial education in the 
forty-eight States of $1,200,000 annually. 

In 1862, to iriduce the States to establish 
these institutions and colleges related to the 
industries, Congress gave lands to be sold 
and the proceeds used as endowment funds. 
From these the colleges secure an annual in- 
come of about $15,000 as an average for all 
States. Subsequent appropriations make 
available to these State colleges and stations 
an average of $95,000, or a total of over 
$4,500,000, each year. The States have 
more than duplicated this amount for current 
expenses, giving $3,846,000, besides spend- 
ing $6,765,000 annually in adding to the 
equipment of these institutions. 

There was introduced at the last session 
of Congress a bill to appropriate $8,000,000 
annually for industrial education in high 
schools of secondary grade. It is proposed in 
that bill to devote about half of this sum 
to instruction in mechanic arts and home eco- 
nomics in city high schools and half to in- 
struction in agriculture and home economics 
in agricultural high schools. There have 
been established in various States between 
thirty and forty agricultural high schools 
articulating with the rural schools below:and 
with the agricultural colleges above. As 
these schools return most of their graduates 
to country life, they are properly said to 
articulate with the farm also. This bill 
would cause the States to establish two or 
three hundred more of these agricultural 
high schools, one for each ten agricultural 
counties. Numerous cities have established 
mechanic arts high schools, and others have 
introduced mechanic arts and home econom- 


ics as elective studies into their general high- 
school courses. 
There have been organized in two or three 
hundred townships, or preferably in districts 
containing only twenty-five square miles, 
two or three hundred consolidated rural 
schools, six to ten isolated rural schools being 
consolidated into one, and the pupils are car- 
ried to and from school at public expense. 
In some of these schools the attempt to intro- 
duce instruction in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics is being successfully made. It is 
found that while the little rural schools can- 
not afford teachers trained to instruct in 
agriculture and home economics, the consoli- 
dated school can afford to pay a principal and 
an assistant principal who are trained to 
teach these subjects and to give inspiration 
in country life generally to the rural pupils. 


It has been demonstrated also that the con- 


solidated rural school can afford to build up a 
simple laboratory, support a small farm, de- 
velop a library, and secure other necessary 
equipment to use in successfully teaching 
agriculture and home economics. Further, 
it is found that teachers with specific train- 
ing for country-life educational work can co- 
operate with the parents so that much of the 
home duties of the rural youth may be made 
far more educational as well as more inter- 
esting than heretofore. There is evident 
ground fdr the claim that consolidated rural 
schools and the work of the home life on the 
farm can be so developed under co-operation 
between teacher and parent as to provide far 
better education for our rural youth than can 
possibly be devised for youth while living in 
city homes. In the city primary schools also 
there is being introduced much instruction in 
manual training. - 

All of this technical and practical work is 
found te have an educational value compara: 
ble with the value of the studies commonly 
taught. It helps each pupil to find out the 
line of effort in which he should and can 
best succeed and which each will most enjoy. 
The body of knowledge being developed un- 
der the expenditure of tens and\even hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars devoted to re- 


-search in rural affairs and to the other in- 
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dustries is bound to successfully. knock at the 
door of all public and non-public schools, in- 
cluding our rural schools and our city pri- 
mary schools. Those boys and girls who are 
to be the practical workers and home-makers 
can afford to and will remain longer in the 
school if the schools give them more of tech- 
nical preparation for the practical work they 
are to do for a living. ‘The general public 
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has come to see that its money used in indus- 
trial studies in high schools will prepare 
many leaders in farm and city industries and 
in home-making, and, most important of all, 
that these high schools which emphasize agri- 
culture, mechanic arts and home economics 
will prepare many who can successfully intro- 
duce industrial subjects in the primary rural 
and city schools. 





THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PEACE 
CONGRESS IN NEW YORK. 


Br WwW: ft. 


HE National Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress, which met in New York early 
in April, was in many respects the most 
notable congress of its kind that has ever been 
held in the Old World or the new. The 
exceptional importance of this gathering de- 
pends upon the circumstances of the time and 
upon the personality of those who took part 
in it; and, like most peace conferences which 
are summoned for the purpose of “ blowi ing 
off steam.” and affording a more or less satis- 
factory mode of using its surcharged senti- 
ments of good folks scandalized, and rightly 
scandalized, by the wasteful preparations for 
war and the horrors of actual combat, the 
conference that met at Carnegie Hall under 
the presidency of Andrew Carnegie had a 
distinct political objective. It was the pio- 
neer or John the Baptist of the second inter- 
national conference which will meet at The 
Hague on the 15th of June. It represented’ 
the first rudimentary, crude, but nevertheless 
definite, effort on the part of the New World 
to impress its will on the Old World. 

This task was undertaken in- no spirit of 
arrogance. The right of America to leader- 
ship in this matter is nowhere more cordially 
recognized: than in the nations of the Old 
World. ‘This is due to several causes. In 
the first place, the initiative of calling the 
conference was taken by President Roosevelt 
at the suggestion of the Interparliamentary 
Union when it first met on American soil. 
This is the first conference in the world in 
which all the American states will be repre- 
sented, with the solitary exception of the re- 
public of Panama. At the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899 Mexico and the United: States 
alone represented the New World. On the 
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15th of June the representatives of all the 
South and Central American republics will 
assemble in the old Dutch capital. The con- 
ference, indeed, may be said to mark the dé- 
but of the South-American republics upon 
the stage of the great world’s theater. Hith- 
erto, even the greatest of them have been re- 
garded as geographical names for vast sec- 
tions of American wildernesses, inhabited 
chiefly by half-breeds speaking Spanish or 
Portuguese. The arrival of the learned, pol- 
ished, and statesmanlike delegates whom the 
great South-American republics will send to 
the Hague Conference ‘will be an “ eye- 
opener ” to the rest of the world. If Japan 
made her début at the conference of 1899, that 
distinguished réle is reserved for South Amer- 
ica next June. It is but natural that the 
people of the United States of America 
should regard such an event as the meeting 
of the Hague Conference under such auspices 
and composed of such constituents with inter- 
est-and enthusiasm. It was a happy idea to 
afford this interest and enthusiasm ‘an oppor- 
tunity of organized and articulate expression 
at the great series of meetings which were 
held in New York from April 14 to April 17. 

- The usual fault of peace conferences is that 
they devofe themselves too much to the utter- 
ance of oratorical “ flapdoodle,” and this ele- 
ment was not altogether absent from the 
meeting in New York. It was, however, sub- 
ordinated to the utterances-of statesmen who 
have the practical’ appreciation of the real 
difficulties to be dealt with. 

The conference opened with a moderate 
and cautious letter from President Roosevelt, 
which made at least one Englishman who 
heard it wonder whether the man who wrote 
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it could be the strenuous and militant person- 
ality who is so often caricatured as playing 
the part of Orlando Furioso in American 
politics. ‘The Presidential message was ear- 
nest, lucid, and practical, but it erred,—if at 
all,—on the side of caution, and carefully ab- 
stained from revealing any of the character- 
istic fire-flashes which often illuminate the 
utterances of the American President. The 
event of the conference, however, regarded 
as a field for the serious discussion of inter- 
national policy by international statesmen, 
was the address by Secretary Root upon the 
American sentiment of humanity. 

Mr. Root was followed by Mr. Hughes, 
the Governor of New York State, who re- 
ceived as warm a welcome as any other per- 


son on the platform, Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 


Root not excepted.. The opening meeting 
was closed by an address by Mr.. Carnegie, 
who was the central and most picturesque 
figure of the conference. Mr. Carnegie ar- 
rived at New York fresh from his glorifica- 
tion or apotheosis at the dedication of. the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, and he was 
received with the. enthusiasm and _ respect 
properly due to one who has displayed so 
keen an interest in the promotion of interna- 
tional peace. Mr. Carnegie has a humorous 
gift of speech. His sympathetic spirit over- 
flows with compassion for those martyred 
mortals who have been doomed by fate to 
own millions. This is no doubt a serious mat- 
ter for him. As in the days of the ancient 
myth, when the vulture which fed upon the 
vitals of Prometheus found it impossible to 
consume the ever-renewed substance of the 
Titan’s body, so Mr. Carnegie, after making 
the most desperate efforts to disembarrass 
himself of his millions, has only been able to 
succeed in distributing the interest upon his 
fortune. We are therefore periodically asked 
to pity the sorrows of a poor millionaire who 
has made the one failure of his life in his at- 
tempt to disembarrass himself-of his millions, 
but who, with that solitary exception, is ever 
pleased with the world and all the things 
‘that are therein. The indomitable and insa- 
tiable activity of the boy born seventy years 
ago in Dunfermline cannot rest content with 
merely American financial strifes. Andrew, 
like Alexander, pines for fresh worlds to con- 
quer, and he finds a wide and spacious field 
of battie lying before him in the campaign for 
international peace. 

The conference was remarkable not only 
on account of the presence of delegates from 
all parts of the United States, but also for the 
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presence of distinguished guests whom Mr. 
Carnegie had invited to attend the opening of 
the Carnegie Institute and who also were in- 
vited to the meeting of ‘the peace conference, 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant was the 
most conspicuous of the foreign guests. He 
co-operated loyally ‘with Lord Pauncefote 
and Mr. Holls at the Hague Conference in 
1899 in elaborating the high international 
court of arbitration. It was he who declared 
that it was the duty of mutual powers to use 
their best efforts to fight the outbreak of war, 
and it was he, more than any other man, with 
the doubtful exception of King Edward VIL., 
who deserves the credit of having brought 
about the Anglo-French entente cordiale. 
He is a member of the Hague high court and 
ene of the French delegates at the approach- 
ing -Hague Conference. He was, therefore, 
obliged to speak with considerable reserve, 
but his geniality, his humor, and his mastery 
of the English language made him a very 
welcome speaker at all the meetings. Count 
Apponyi, of Hungary, was detained at Bud- 
apest by his ministerial duties. Otherwise 
Americans would have had an opportunity of 
hearing once more the most finished of Euro- 
pean orators addressing them in their own 
tongue with an ease and mastery little short 
of marvelous. Of Mr. Carnegie’s German 
guests, few put in appearance at the con- 
ference. 

Of the other distinguished foreigners, Mr. 
Maarten Maartens, the well-known Dutch 
novelist, astonished every one, himself most of 
all, by the fluency and force with which he 
spoke in public. Sir Robert Cranston, ex-Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, a bellicose Scot, whose 
breast was starred with many medals won in 
African wars, was a picturesque addition to 
the group of peace men and a reminder, when 
one was neéded, that the conference was by 
no means composed of old pacifists who are 
out of touch with the patriotic sympathies 
and sentiments of the majority of the popu- 
lation. Sir Robert Ball, the astronomer, al- 
ways a welcome speaker, based his advocacy 
ef peace upon the scientific doctrine of evo- 
lution. Mr. W. J. Bryan made the witty 
retort that he had always believed that peace 
rested upon the principle that all men were 
made in the image of God and that he was 
glad to know that it was equally soundly 
based upon the doctrine. that war had origi- 
nally descended from the ape. 

- The proceedings of the conference were 
brought to a close by the adoption of a series 
of resolutions which Mr. Carnegie was asked 
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to present in person to the President of the 
United States and Secretary Root. ‘The fact 
that a peace conference of the United States 
could exercise any influence upon the peace- 
loving citizens of other countries was ig- 
nored. Yet so tremblingly responsive are 
the nations to each other, it might, have oc- 
curred to some of those who drafted the reso- 
lutions that they would miss a great oppor- 
tunity and ignore a. great responsibility if 
they did not endeavor to make the influence 
of the American people felt throughout the 
Old World in support of the initiative of the 
American President. That they did nothing 
whatever to rally international support for 
proposals which can only be carried out by 
international co-operation was only one 
among many illustrations of the distinctively 
national, not to say provincial or parochial, 
attitude which characterized the proceedings 
of the conference. There was no desire to 
hear reports as to the state of opinion in other 
countries, and when one speaker voiced with 
perfect accuracy the prevailing opinion of 
the German official classes he was promptly 
jumped upon as if he were a public malefac- 
tor. Nevertheless, the conference was an 
immense improvement upon all previous 
conferences of the kind. Its meetings were 
crowded. Even the professional pacifist was 
placed under severe restraint, and we heard 
little or nothing of the impracticable theories 
of the heroic non-resisters. 

The resolutions drawn up by the confer- 
ence committee differed from those of the 
Interparliamentary Union in two important 
particulars: ‘The first was the deliberate 
omission, apparently out of pure parochial 
ignorance, of the recommendation that the 
Hague Conference should request all gov- 
ernments to undertake active work for the 
propaganda of peace and the promotion 
of international brotherhood and provide for 
this purpose a regular appropriation as for 
any other department of state. ‘The second 
was the extraordinary and reckless extension 
of the demand for universal arbitration for 
all questions not involving national honor or 
vital national interests into a demand for the 
arbitration of all questions, no matter how 
vital they might be to the very existence of 
the nation. Fortunately, the mistake was 
discovered and rectified at the last moment by 
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the omission of the word “ all” before inter- 
national differences. 

The conference recommended that the 
Hague Tribunal should be converted into a 
permanent court, always in session, whether 
or not there is anything for it to do. It rec- 
ommended the periodical assembling of the 
Hague Conference, and condemned the right 
of the capture of private property at sea.. It 
shrank from urging that Mr. Holls’ clause on 
special mediation should be made obligatory 
by refusing war loans to nations that drew 
the sword without first. appealing to special 
mediation. The resolutions as a whole were 
hardly worthy of the importance of the oc- 
casion or the representative character of the 
conference. Possibly it was from a conscious- 
ness that they had added nothing to the 
weight or the value of the recommendations 
of the Interparliamentary Union that the 
committee took no steps for pressing their 
adoption upon other governments than their 
own, 

None of the many meetings held during 
the conference was more interesting and pos- 
sibly more pregnant with future usefulness 
than the great gathering of school children 
which assembled in Carnegie Hall under the 
presidency of Superintendent Maxwell, of 
New York. It is to the youth of America, 
rather than to the old and middle-aged men 
who dominated this conference that we must 
look for any generous or original initiative 
in the task of bringing the more advanced 
ideas of practical progress toward interna- 
tional brotherhood before the attention of the 
other nations of the world. The youth 
of the universities of the world form a con- 
stituency which has not yet been interna- 
tionalized. No field offers a more prom- 
ising harvest. Peace has hitherto been 
regarded as little more than the mere regu- 
lation of war. Negatives are never pop- 
ular, especially with youth. When peace is 
prosecuted with the skill of a campaign and 
the enthusiasm of a crusade, the young men 
and women of the world will throw them- 
selves into the movement with the energy and 
the élan of youth. There is much to be done 
in this direction, and the task from which this 
peace conference has shrunk may yet be car- 
ried to victory by younger and more vigorous 
hands. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 


N the April issue of the Review or RE- 
VIEWS, under the caption, “ Protection of 
Human Life on American Railroads,” we 
devoted much space to the frightful in- 
crease in the number of railroad accidents in 
this country, and to a discussion of a means 
to check their further spread. Three dis- 
tinct presentations were given: “Can the 
Railroad Death-Rate Be Reduced?” by “Ar- 
thur M’Tavish ”; ‘“ Railway Accidents and 
Railway Personnel,’ by Wyatt W. Ran- 
dall; and “ Psychology of the Railroad Acci- 
dent,” by Charles R. Keyes. 

Mr. “ M’Tavish” contended that the 
needed remedy is the enforcement of block 
signaling on al] our railroads and the inter- 
locking of all main-track switches under the 
control of one man, “ so as to centralize the 
responsibility for their proper manipulation.” 
The expense would not be prohibitive, proba- 
bly, “ about eight-tenths of 1 per cent. of the 
gross earnings of all railroads.” 

Mr. Randall believed that lack of safety 
appliances for signaling, switching, and halt- 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT ON THESE DISASTERS. 


From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 


ing trains; use of the railway as a highway by 
pedestrians; grade-crossings; low standards 
of efficiency for employees; overwork, and 
employing men physically unfit had much to 
do with railroad casualties. He favored 
block signals, and scored the railroads for 
the general lack of discipline,among their em- 
ployees. ; 

Mr. Keyes placed the responsibility pri- 
marily on the higher officials and favored 
criminal prosecution. The fallible human 
element among subordinates should receive 
more attention. One man’s obliviousness, said 
he, should be made an impossibility to occa- 
sion disaster, and operative methods that are 
now antiquated should be abandoned for a 
logical and adequate system. 

Discussed from separate viewpoints, there 
was, nevertheless, a consensus on three vital 
points: Necessity for block signals, better 
discipline, and a belief that economy in time 
and money would follow the institution of 
these reforms. “Two exhaustive discussions 
of this subject: ‘The Growing Railway 
Death-Roll: Who Is Responsible?” by Mr. 
Carl Snyder, in Everybody’s for April, and 
“Railroad Accidents,” by Mr. Frank Haigh 
Dixon, in the current Atlantic Monthly, are 
valuable contributions to a subject that has 
aroused the public to a spirited inquiry into 
the causes of modern railroad perils,—to de- 
termine if the same are inevitable, or avoida- 
ble. A more thoughtful, impartial, and 
helpful symposium on this issue than that 
embodied in the five articles mentioned the 
reader cannot readily procure. 


AMERICA’S BAD SHOWING. 


After a diligent and searching investiga- 
tion, Mr. Snyder declares, in respect to safety 
for passengers, that American railroads are 
twenty years behind England, France, Ger- 
many, and other civilized countries, and the 
risk to life and limb is ten times greater in 
an American than in an English train. In 
nineteen years 154,000 persons have been 
killed and nearly 1,000,000 injured in all 
kinds of railroad accidents in America. “In 
1905 it was twice as dangerous to travel on 
a railway train or to work for a railway 
company in the United States,” says he, “as 
it was in 1895.” In 1907, this is still worse. 
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The number of English railway employees 
killed in train accidents in the last five years, 
according to this writer, was seven; in this 
country between seven and eight hundred. 

From 1895 to 1905 the increase in the 
number of passengers killed on American 
railroads was 216 per cent., the figures being: 
170 in 1895, and 537 in*1905. Among em- 
ployees the killed and injured rose from 27,- 
507 to 70,194 in same period, an increase of 
15 per 1,000 in ten years! And all this’ time 
dividends have been climbing at a much 
higher rate. Some roads have earned 15 per 
cent., others 25, and a few between 30 and 
40 per cent., which, the writer points out, 
should enable them to introduce safety ap- 
pliances. 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM. 


Notwithstanding this, not one-quarter of 
our total mileage is covered by any block sig- 
nal system at all. We have only 53,000 miles 
so protected out of 220,000, and 41,227 miles 
of this is only primitive manual telegraph- 
block, extending from one station to another, 
in which one operator has no mechanical con- 
trol over another, and is used in great part 
only in daytime. Our system is mainly the 
antiquated telegraph “ train-order”’ system 
in vogue since 1845. One-tenth of the net 
earnings of all our railroads last year would 
equip our entire system with block signals, 
and it would be a five-years’ undertaking, be- 
cause the apparatus could not be installed 
earlier. 

That this would pay the railroads and in- 
crease the capacity of our systems he empha- 
sizes,. and quotes eminent railroad men in his 
support. While doubts have been entertained 
. as to the availability of the block signal as a 
preventive against accident, his Summary is: 
“Probably it would be no overstatement to 
say that complete block signaling, such as ob- 
tains in England, would wipe out at least 
three-quarters of all collisions and fatalities 
resulting therefrom.” 


THE QUESTION OF DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline of the employees is a factor for 
consideration side by side with the block-sig- 
nal question. The enormous amount of traf- 
fic has bred a demoralization in discipline 
among railroad employees that is probably 
responsible, in large part, for the increase in 
accidents in the last year or two. Overwork 
and excessive strain through long hours lead 
to a failure to observe signals.. The men 
themselves are partly to blame. For the in- 
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creased money they remain on duty twenty- 
four hours at a time. 

Again, mechanical matters are slighted in 
the “rush,” and necessary repairs are negli- 
gently made, leading to delay and accident. 
Block systems are not operated with efh- 
ciency, and this is another source of disaster. 
Labor unions likewise. When an engineer 
or flagman is “ disciplined,” his reinstatement 
is demanded at risk of a “strike” in the 
event of a refusal. Discipline is therefore im- 
possible. To secure effective operation “ mil- 
itary discipline ” is necessary. ‘The automatic 
stop, in use on the New York subway and 
on the Boston Elevated, Mr. Snyder believes, 
should be given a trial, and, also, the English 
audible-cab system, which blows the engineer’s 
whistle violently if he runs past a signal. 
Referring to the necessity for improvement 
and the difficulty in bringing it about, he con- 
cludes: 

The work is not easy. But this is clear: The 
American “ train-order ” system is a failure. It 
is clumsy, costly, out of date. It is damned and 
doomed. hange will not bankrupt our 
railroads; it will not cripple them. It will en- 
able them to move considerably greater traffic 
over a given length of road. They will operate 
more cheaply; they will not be killing 500 pas- 
sengers and 4000 employees a year, nor injuring 
60,000 or 70,000 more. And their dividends will 
be higher, rather than lower. 


The Value of Safety Appliances. 


Mr. Dixon reaches similar conclusions in 
his paper, and sheds much historical light on 
this question. He outlines the inception of the 
movement for safety appliances on railroads 
in the States and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and follows it through all its 
gradations to the present time. The part 
played by the American Railway Association, 
the Master Car Builders’ Association, and 
others is interestingly shown, The first nation- 
al safety-appliance act was passed on March 
2, 1893, and dealt with train equipment. To- 
day 75 per cent. of all freight cars have been 
brought under its provisions as amended 
from time to time. The neglect to keep in 
repair the appliances demanded thereunder 
has been a fruitful source of accident, but, 
nevertheless, the results have been beneficial. 
In 1893, in coupling accidents, 50 were 
killed and 1296 were injured; in 1906, 
17 were killed and 257 injured. This is 
all the more remarkable when allowance is 
made for the wonderful growth and expan- 
sion in railroad traffic in the interim. 

Time is saved in making up trains by 
means of these devices; damage claims have 
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become smaller ; “ but most significant of all,” 
says he, “the great economies of modern 
transportation that have resulted from larger 
equipment and longer trains would have 
been quite impossible of realization without 
the use of these devices which the safety-appli- 
ance acts have prescribed.” Regarding col- 
lisions and derailments, the situation, how- 
ever, shows no improvement, and these may 
be attributed to four causes: High speed, in- 
experience, overwork of employees, and negli- 
gence. ‘‘ Most of the accidents attributed to 
high speed,” says he, ‘“‘ are due to the failure 
of the engineman or other trainman properly 
to control speed at danger points, such as 
switches and stations, and should be charged 
to negligence.” Inexperience usually means 
negligence, but the real blame rests with offi- 
cials for employing incompetents. The 
growth of traffic has made the officials care- 
less and this moves him to say: “ Moreover, 
the railroad manager is probably interpreting 
correctly the demand of the American public 
when he concludes that on the whole they 
prefer service to safety.” ‘This is a joint in- 
dictment. 

Overwork is a difficult subject on which to 
reach definite conclusions. A uniform day is 
not easy to establish. The complications and 
fluctuations of train movement and quantity 
of transportation forbid it. “Train-masters, 
struggling with congestion, practically per- 
mit the men to determine the length of their 
own day. For various reasons assigned, the 
writer thinks, the La Follette bill has gone 
as far as it logically should in the matter of 
regulation of hours of railroad employees, for 
no hard and fast statute can meet the innu- 
merable and varying situations in train oper- 
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ation. This can only come from “a rigid 
system of discipline.” 

Negligence accounts for many casualties. 
The weakness of our telegraphic “ time-inter- 
val” system lies in the fact that the execu- 
tion of an order requires the perfect co-oper- 
ation of several individuals. A slip by one 
foreshadows disaster. ‘This necessitates the 
block system, which substitutes “ space” for 
“time,” dividing a road into sections of vary- 
ing length and allowing only one train in a 
section at one time. This, coupled with inter- 
locking (vide Mr. “ M’Tavish’s”’ article in 
April Review oF ReEvIEws), would make 
for further safety and efficiency. ‘The au- 
tomatic stop is also recommended by Mr. 
Dixon. On the subject of discipline in the 
ranks of the employees he is emphatic. He 
contends that the rules be rigidly enforced, 
that examinations be strictly conducted, that 
apprenticeships be longer, and that’ schools of 
instruction be introduced, “ surprise check- 
ing” be resorted to, and, probably, higher 
wages. “ Discipline,” says he, “in a word, 
means a thorough and continuous system of 
inspection.” ‘The public must get cured of its 
mania for high speed, which has led train- 
men to take chances. 

The creation of a federal board of inspec- 
tors for the proper investigation of accidents, 
like that in England, would be productive of 
beneficial results, and to thoroughly supervise 
railroads in the interest of the passengers’ 
safety the work must be done by the federal 
Government. The plea of expense, says he, 
must not be permitted to interfere with the 
enactment of a signal law, for it is more than 
probable that the installation of a signal sys- 
tem has sound economic justification. 





THE NEW PRESIDENTS OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
SWITZERLANDS. 


PRESIDENTIAL inaugural festivities 

have been the rule in South America 
during the past few months. Brazil has 
installed a chief executive with due pomp 
and ceremony, and the two Switzerlands of 
South America,—Bolivia and Paraguay,— 
have likewise provided themselves with new 
administrative heads. Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, and, above all, Venezuela, 
have occupied the center of the South Ameri- 
can stage for a long time, but Paraguay and 
Bolivia are slowly advancing into the broad 


day, although they are completely isolated 
from the seacoast by other nations whose 
territorial ambitions make them none too 
friendly. In the K6lnische Zeitung (Co- 
logne), the changes in the administrative 
households are made the subject of interest- 
ing correspondence from both Paraguay and 
Bolivia, and the main facts of the two articles 
may be selected. 

The Bolivian correspondent states that 
“the new President, Col. Ismael Montes, is 
proving that it is possible to govern the 
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country in the name of the true interests of 
the land, and not in that of any political 
party or parties.” 


He has filled the state offices with honest, 
capable men, and in making his appointments he 
has entirely disregarded every consideration ‘of 
political faith. This is a noteworthy fact. In 
his work, however, Colonel Montes has been able 
to rely implicitly on his little army, he has care- 
fully remodeled the military department and has 
only kept tried officers in command. Moreover, 
the interior peace of the country is now assured 
for a considerable time at least, and even the 
most frenzied patriots are willing to admit that 
it was more prudent to accept the two million 
pounds sterling from Brazil for the Acre terri- 
tery than to engage in a protracted savage war 
which would have bankrupted Bolivia financially 
and hampered her development for a long time 
to come. For the first time in the history of the 
country the great natural wealth of the land is 
being rationally developed. Bolivia unites the 
wealth of both Chile and Argentina, but up to 
the present it has been lacking in cheap direct 
means of marketing its products. In a short 
time, however, besides the Chilean railroad, 
Antofagasta-Oruro-La Paz, and the proposed 
road, Arica-La Paz, to the Pacific coast, Bolivian 
goods will be able to reach Argentina ports 
cheaply by means of the Jujuy-Tarija road, 
which is now nearing completion. The next 
question for Bolivia will be the acquisition of a 
good port on the Paraguay River, since the 
wretched harbor Puerto Suarez cannot care for 
the products of northern and eastern Bolivia. 
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Another correspondent in the Kélnische 
Zeitung discusses present conditions in Para- 
guay. Dr. Benigno Ferreira and G. Gon- 
zales Navero were recently elected respective- 
ly President and Vice-President of the re- 
public. President Ferreira has been well re- 
ceived by the mass of the people, and “he 
is believed to be the right man in the right 
place. In fact, the trade circles and foreign 
business men, who generally steer clear of 
politics, gave public expression to their con- 
fidence in the new régime by a banquet in 
Asuncion in honor of the newly elected 
officials.” Speaking of the condition of Para- 
guay in general, the correspondent says: 


‘Much needed rain has fallen, although it will 
not be possible to settle this year the long-stand- 
ing fight between the government and the rail- 
roads. The solution of this problem would do 
wonders for the agricultural and commercial 
development of the country, but as the contract 
of the old government with the railroads was 
not passed on by the chambers, the question will 
have to await the action of the next House. The 
relations with the neighboring countries, Argen- 
tina and Bolivia, are excellent, and Bolivia has 
adopted a friendly tone during the last few 
months. The government of President Fer- 
reira, however, will do a great service to the 
country if it is able to settle the dispute with 
Bolivia over the Chaco territory to the satisfac- 
tion of the interests of Paraguay. 





FRENCH AND AMERICAN CRIMINAL LAW. 


AN elaborate analysis of American criminal 

law procedure, based on a study of the 
recent trial in New York of Harry K. Thaw 
for the murder of Stanford White, is contrib- 
uted to a recent number of the Revue Bleu 
by M. T. Steeg, himself an eminent lawyer 
and a member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

While the English press generally has ex- 
pressed disgust and criticism in its comments 
on the particular trial in question, this French 
legal writer finds, alongside of much to con- 
demn, a good many features of our criminal 
law procedure which he regards as highly 
commendable and worthy of study by the 
French bar. In the first place, he says, 
Frenchmen should not judge a great criminal 
trial in the United States from the hurried 
press reports, since incompleteness and sensa- 
tionalism are almost inevitable features of 
such reports. American methods, to begin 
with, do not resemble those of the classic, 
dignified Court of Assizes. There is, how- 


ever, sound reason, he declares, “‘ back of al- 
most all that shocks or astonishes us in Amer- 
ican procedure.” 

It should not be forgotten, he continues, 
that the basic, radical difference between 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon law is that the for- 
mer holds a man guilty until he is proved 
innocent, while the latter insists that he is 
innocent until some one else proves .him 
guilty. This difference is discernible through 
all criminal procedure in all Anglo-Saxon 
countries and on the continent of Europe. 
Frenchmen, he says, call a man under arrest 
for crime always “ the prisoner,” “ the in- 
culpated,” whereas in America the accused 
is known as “ the defendant.” American so- 
ciety, of its own free will, multiplies obsta- 
cles between the accused and the accusers. 
Even the complication of legal procedure has 
for its object to guarantee the right of the in- 
dividual against what might possibly be too 
swift or too arbitrary governmental action. 
In France the public prosecutor and his off- 
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cers emanate directly from the state and act 
in the name of the chief of state, whereas in 
America the prosecuting attorney is in most 
cases elected by the people. 

In the United States justice under the law is 
not a machine, to hold as in a vise the creature 
once caught in its grip. It is simply an organ- 
ized series of ‘active jurisdictions of uniform 
type, and each one of these jurisdictions permits 
the individual to disprove or repudiate the ac- 
cusation and to escape his accusers when proof 
of his guilt is not absolutely certain. 


In France, he continues, all infractions of 
law are qualified as crimes. In English law, 
in the United States, there is much more of 
a distinction, and many infractions known as 
crimes in France are simply felonies in Amer- 
ica. Moreover, when the law is broken 
whose business is it to report the crime and 
denounce the breaker? 

In France it is the inevitable, pitiless govern- 
ment official. In the United States it is the wit- 
ness, the first comer, the person who happens to 
see the act. The American law practically 
forces the witness to report the crime. It for- 
bids him to keep silent. Our French» public sen- 
timent may regard denunciation of crime as of 
doubtful elegance. In America a failure to re- 
port crime is classified as culpable negligence, 
civic weakness, lack of moral force, a menace to 
public safety. 


Moreover, in France the papers in the case 
are handed to the examining magistrate by 
the public prosecutor or his officials. In 
America, on the other hand, the procedure 
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refuses to intrust one man with the power to 
judge. Consequently, the magistrate sends 
the papers to the grand jury,>another vital 
difference between the real democracy of 
America and the bureaucratic democracy of 
France. The examination ended, the grand 
jury may find that the indictment does not 
show cause to justify prosecution, and it may 
so decide; the case may also fall through tech- 
nicalities,—all this inuring to the benefit of 
the accused person. In France justice is surer, 
swifter, but perhaps serves more often the 
cause of injustice. Between the French and 
American methods of impaneling a jury there 
is this difference: In French law the jury 
is admonished upon two formal occasions to 
decide only according to their consciences and 
their secret convictions. In America the 
charge of the judge is that the verdict shall 
be delivered in accordance with the evidence. 

French penal law demands “ secret con- 
viction ” as a criterion of certainty. It is at 
this point that the American method of pro- 
cedure, with all its tendencies to disgusting 
prurient sensationalism, is better. It more 
often secures justice. At least, if it errs, it 
does so on the right side. A minor difference 
is that in America the defense is always ex- 
pected to plead “ not guilty,” even when the 
commission of the crime is incontestible. In 
France, however, the defense would have to 
make some such plea as “ legitimate exasper- 
ation” in extenuation of homicide. 





THE BRYAN-BEVERIDGE DEBATE. 


IN the April issue of the Indianapolis 
Reader, Mr. Bryan replies to the paper 
of Senator Beveridge, and the latter, in turn, 
to that of Mr. Bryan, both of which ap- 
peared in the March number of that maga- 
zine, and were reviewed in these pages last 
month. Mr. Bryan’s contribution is brief, 
and his argument is clearly stated. His 
former tendency to verbosity has forsaken 
him with advancing years, and this is some- 
thing his readers will be thankful for. He 
characterizes Senator Beveridge’s presenta- 
tion as bald, plausible, and unconvincing. 
Taking issue with his theory,—that the 
national Government is the whole people and 
therefore right in all it does—Mr. Bryan 
endeavors to show that orf local matters the 
people of a State are nearer to the subject, 
and, therefore, can act more intelligently. 
“Tf the arguments in defense of local self- 


government are unsound,” says he, “ then 
the whole theory of self-government is de- 
fective.” The people want to do what is 
right, and that must be fundamentally as- 
sumed. In proof of his contention he cites 
the negro and the Oriental problems, both of 
which are sectional and concerning which 
only those in close proximity are competent 
to judge. He speaks of the change-in senti- 
ment in a Northerner who spends some time 
in the South, and twits Senator Beveridge 
for not including these questions as subjects 
which “ the American people themselves act- 
ing in common ”’ could solve. 

‘)n the subject of railroads and preda- 
tory corporations, which Senator Beveridge 
claimed were clamoring for “ States’ rights,” 
Mr. Bryan said that these bodies were not 
loyal to either federal or State rights; that 
they were, in effect, freebooters and accus- 
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tomed to seek shelter from the federal pow- 
ers when harassed by the State authorities, 
and to exclaim against federal authority 
when threatened from that quarter. The 
entry of United States troops into Illinois 
under direction of President Cleveland, he 
shows, was not because of a conspiracy be- 
tween the mob, the Legislature, and the 
Governor of Illinois, but because the United 
States mails had been obstructed and the 
process of United States courts interfered 
with, He rebukes Senator Beveridge for 
his construction of this matter. 

In practice, the railroad magnate is for local 
self-government or for ‘centralization, according 
to the conditions which he has to meet. Jay 
Gould is quoted as having said that he was a 
Republican in Republican counties, and a Demo- 
crat in Democratic counties, but always for 
Erie; and so it may be said that the railroads 
are for state’s rights whenever they are fighting 
a federal law and for centralization whenever 
they are fighting a State law, but that they are 
always, in any case, for themselves and for their 
own interests. 

Senator Beveridge refers to a number of cases 
in which federal measures or the action of the 
national executive have been criticised on the 
ground that they interfered with the reserved 
rights of the States. But the cases cited do not 
support his own position or the arguments of 
those who would reduce the influence of the 
State to a minimum. 


The national bank charter, he declares, 
contradicts rather than confirms Senator 
Beveridge, for it was not advocated by the 
people; but by the moneyed interests. Ob- 
scene literature, the lottery, pure food and 
meat inspection laws, were within the prov- 
ince of the Government and without the 
State’s jurisdiction, and the Child-Labor bill 
of Senator Beveridge, he sweetly adds, was a 
principle in the Democratic platform more 
than six years ago. Mr. Beveridge, he says, is 
opposed in everything he contended for by 
this utterance of Lincoln: “The mainte- 
nance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to 
order and control its domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclusively, 
is essential to that balance of power on which 
the perfection and endurance of our political 


fabric depends.” 


Senator Beveridge in Rejoinder. 


Senator Beveridge, in answer to Mr. 
Bryan, says his argument is “ only a half- 
way house in the long journey of the people 
toward nationality.” ‘The States were orig- 
inally created by the British King in order to 
govern them the easier when separate. The 
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Revolution developed a national spirit for 
union, as shown in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘The Articles of Confederation 
attempted to reconcile the old order of 
States’ rights and the new nationality. They 
failed, and gave way to the Constitution,— 
“ our ordinance of nationality,’—which was 
ratified by the people, while the amendments _ 
to it,—including the Tenth, under which 
States’ rights’ advocates take refuge,—were. 
ratified by the legislatures. 
Slavery, and the bloody war waged for 
its suppression, says he, was an incident of 
States’ rights, leading to secession,—the logi- 
cal conclusion of that doctrine. “ States’ 
rights should be preserved when they mean 
the people’s rights, but not. when they mean 
the people’s wrongs,” and national action is 
required to curb the power of syndicated 
wealth. In this there is nothing despotic or 


calculated to weaken thé attachment of the 


Mr. Bryan 


people for the Government, as 
alleges. 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


Reverting to the California-Japanese ques- 
tion, he says it is an illustration of the dan- 
ger to the Republic concealed in the doctrine 
which the selfish policy of a British King first 
planted on this continent. This, because of 
the practical nullification of a treaty with 
Japan because of San Francisco’s attitude. 
Had we been compelled to engage in hostil- 
ities over it, he says, nothing “ more absurd ” 
or “more awful” could happen. Then, 
turning to San Francisco’s earthquake, he 
shows that federal troops entered California 
without the request of its Legislature or 
Governor, in violation of States’ rights, and 
the Government was applauded for it! If 
Mr. Bryan approves of this, why does he 
disapprove of the mild attitude of President 
Roosevelt in pleading to avert a national 
war? 

_ Think of that! The president of ninety mil- 
lions of people pleading with the mayor of a 
few thousands of people to prevent those few 
thousands from plunging the whole ninety mil- 
lions into war. To this deep humiliation,— 
to this grave danger,—State’s rights brings us. 

We Americans stand before the world higher 
than we have ever stood before. Every step up- 
ward in the world’s esteem has been won by 
nationality. All the contempt of the world for 
us has been earned by the foolish doctrine of 
States’ rights sown in American soil by the 
English kings. Shall we be one people, the 
greatest force for righteousness beneath the 
skies, or shall we be forty-six peoples? That, in 
the final analysis, is the question. Shall we have 
one flag or forty-six flags? 
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NTIL quite recently the belief was gen- 
erally entertained that farming had 
greatly declined in the hill towns of New 
England. Indeed, the evidences were only 
too pitiably abundant. The call of the city 
had proved too alluring for the farmer; 
hence the decay. But this condition has 
changed, and the return to the farm is en- 
couragingly noticeable and frequent. With- 
in the past five years a remarkable demand 
for neglected farms has developed. In Maine 
and Massachusetts this is especially the case. 
In the former State in nine months, in 1903, 
one man sold 126 farms, and received over 
6000 letters in one year, regarding agricul- 
tural property. Western farmers seeking 
sites near market towns are leaving the West 
and coming to New England. 


NO MORE “ ABANDONED FARMS.” 


In the New England Magazine for April 
Mr. Edward A. Wright contributes a hope- 
ful paper on this matter, in which he states 
that from a reliable source he has learned 
“that there are now ‘practically no aban- 
doned farms in Massachusetts.” Comment- 
ing on the desire of settlers to secure these 
properties, he says: “‘ This demand has con- 
tinued without important interruption dur- 
ing the past five years, and is increasing quite 
generally in most parts of New England. 
The largest number of purchasers are in- 
cluded in two classes, widely different in 
character and purpose, but both of great 
value in improving the small town in which 
they locate. One of these classes is com- 
posed of city people who are establishing 
summer residences; the other includes those 
who, having more or less knowledge of agri- 
culture, are seeking inexpensive lands for per- 
manent occupancy and cultivation, a large 
proportien of them taking up light specialties 
such as vegetable gardening, fruit-culture, 
poultry-raising, etc.” Business consolidations 
and labor troubles are doing much to repopu- 
late the hill towns, through their respective 
reductions in salary and enforced idleness. 

Huntington and Chester are towns in 
which good results are apparent. A farm 
that rented for $40 a year in Chester, four 
years ago, under fertilization last year 
yielded $600 worth of produce, and trebled 
in value. A few miles distant a farm was 
sold to a Pole for $3500 who had no capital. 
In one year, from its returns, he was en- 
abled to pay $800 on account of the purchase 
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“ RURAL-DEGENERACY ” CRY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


money. Worthington, not far from the 
junction borders of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts, is another illustra- 
tion of recent reviviscency. Twenty-five 
years ago its brightest sons and daughters 
were deserting it. Twelve years ago its 
decadence was admitted. Six years ago its 
former residents were returning for summer 
visits. Of its condition to-day he says: “ To- 
day there is a modern and well-patronized 
hotel there, a number of estates greatly im- 
proved for both summer residences and farm- 
ing purposes, and several attractive places 
where city boarders are taken.” 


IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
CONDITIONS. 


Light manufacturing and handicraft have 
turned to the country for opportunity, and 
many skilled city workmen have located in 
rural communities. Some of these own their 
homes and shops, and successfully carry on 
their business, surrounded by pleasant and 
most desirable social advantages. The moral 
tone of these hillside towns is unimpeachable. 
Sobriety is fundamental and profanity rare. 
On the subject of religious observance, he 
has this to say: “In rural New England 
the church is the social center. In the aver- 
age hill towns, as I have seen them, three- 
fourths of the adult resident population are 
church members; nearly everybody is friend- 
ly to the church and contributes to its sup- 
port, even if contributions are necessarily 
small.” Education is similarly respected. 
“The country school is not decadent,” says 
he. “ The number of school buildings has 
decreased with the population, but a lower- 
ing of their educational standard has been 
prevented by the combined efforts of State 
and town. ‘This is true of the average hill 
town. A feature quite generally adopted in 
recent years in localities where children live 
long distances from the schoolhouse is that 
of.providing for their being carried to and 
from school at public expense.” 

New Hampshire is deriving benefit from 
the “‘old-home week” movement;instituted by 
Governor Rollins five years ago, and Massa- 
chusetts likewise from a. similar endeavor. 
The modernized national and State boards of 
agriculture are helpful in reclaiming these 
farm towns. The arts-and-crafts settlements 
and city-country clubs have rendered ser- 
vice in improving the social and industrial 
conditions of New England’s hill towns. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF COUNT OKUMA, LEADER OF 
THE JAPANESE PROGR 


Count OKUMA’S resignation of his 
post as the leader of the Progressive 
party, announced in his own recent speech, is 
perhaps the most noteworthy event in the cur- 
rent record of Japanese politics. “The found- 
er of that political party, the Count has been 
identified with it ever since it came into ex- 
istence, some twenty-five years ago. “Though 
seventy-four years of age, this veteran states- 
man is still full of mental vigor and physical 
energy, possessed of unusually retentive mem- 
ory and eloquent speech; and it is but natural 
that his retirement, unexpected by even those 
closest to him, should have provoked much 
comment in the columns of the Japanese 
press and periodicals. Perhaps the best ex- 
planation for this sudden step assumed by the 
Count is found in an article by Mr. Toyabe, 
appearing in the latest issue of the Taiyo, a 
leading Tokio monthly. According to this 
well-known writer, the Count’s announce- 
ment of resignation is couched in such equiv- 
ocal terms that a perusal of it leads one to 
wonder whether he really means to resign. 

“The Count declares that, to give his 
party more freedom of activity, his retire- 
ment is advisable; and yet almost in the same 
breath he says that he will never cease to 
take active part in political movements as 
long as his health will allow. Resignation 
or no resignation, he will remain the guiding 
force of his party.” 

Toyabe believes that Okuma’s resignation 
is shrewd diplomacy, intended to bring it 
home to the dissatisfied members of his party 
that without his guidance the Progressive 
party cannot maintain its integrity. The re- 
vision of the constitution of that party, re- 
cently effected by its leading members, was 
nothing but a slap at Count Okuma, substi- 
tuting, as it did, a committee for a leader as 
its directing organ. This, in the opinion of 
the writer, is the most serious blunder ever 
committed by the Progressive party. The 
Count is the life of that party: without him 
it cannot but deteriorate. The Count, though 
shrewd enough to conceal his feeling, is no 
doubt annoyed by the ungrateful attitude of 
his party toward him, and means to adminis- 
ter a gentle admonition. He speaks of the 
revised constitution in highly laudatory 
terms; yet no sane person can fail to recog- 
nize a tone of sarcasm in his commendation. 

Commenting upon the political ideals of 
Count Okuma, the writer says: 











COUNT OKUMA, LEADER OF THE JAPANESE PRO- 
GRESSIVE PARTY. 


It has always been his aspiration to establish 
a representative government after the principles 
of the English Parliament, and for the realiza- 
tion of this ideal he sacrificed his personal ambi- 
tions and selfish desires, estranging himself even 
from his former. colleagues in the government. 
True, he is not contented with the position of a 
mere opponent of the government; certainly he 
is aspiring to organize a ministry under his own 
leadership. He cannot, however, resort to ex- 
pediency in order to approach power. To him, 
popular support is the only avenue through 
which he can lead his followers to the portfolios 
of the cabinet. And it is his conviction that the 
support of the people can be secured ultimately 
by adhering to the political ideals incorporated 
in the platform of his party. When the present 
cabinet was organized by Marquis Saionji, the 
Count did not hesitate to assume a friendly at- 
titude toward it, believing that the new Pre- 
mier will not allow himself to be influenced by 
the bureaucrats, but will endeavor to reform ad- 
ministration in accord with the principles of a 
parliamentary government. Finding his hopes 
blighted, however, Count Okuma has become a 
stanch antagonist of the Saionji cabinet. He is 
aware that in the present stage of the political 
development in Japan it is hopeless for him to 
assume power without fraternizing with the bu- 
reaucracy, whose influence he regards as. inimi- 
cal to the wholesome growth of the constitutional 
government in the Mikado’s Empire. Conse- 
quently, he remains in opposition, faithful to his 
political ideals, and untiring in assailing the 
bureaucracy. 
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But the majority of his following, hungry 
for power and office, have become wearied of 
such rigid policy, and have been clamoring 
for its modification in accord with what they 
consider to be the needs of the times. The 
result was, according to our writer, the 
amendment to the constitution of the party 
which was tantamount to the betrayal of its 
leader. The Progressive party, abandoned 
by Count Okuma, will soon become a mere 
conglomerate of office-hunters and small 
demagogues, substituting expediency for prin- 
ciple. The writer, however, thinks that 
Count Okuma’s resignation is a wise step, as 
this statesman, if free from the encumber- 
ances of party politics, will be able to devote 
his entire energy to the education of his na- 
tionals at large, propagating the sound prin- 
ciples of constitutional government. The 
Count is endowed with a bright, cheery dis- 
position, possessed of genial manners, and is 
brilliant and entertaining in his conversa- 
tion,—qualities which go to make that mag- 
netic power essential to a sticcessful educa- 
tionist as well as to a political leader. Hav- 
ing occupied exceptionally high rank in the 
public esteem, there is no doubt that this 
statesman will exercise a great influence 
among those public-spirited Japanese who 
are apprehensive of the growing corruption 
of political parties. Out of such citizens he 
will make a powerful following, not neces- 
sarily organized into a body, but, neverthe- 
less, forming a potent factor in the reforma- 
tion of the political condition in Japan. 
The present political situation in Japan 





needs such a leader, Mr. ‘Toyabe says, who, 
untrammeled by the selfish policies of politi- 
cal parties, is able to guide the nation in the 
light of broad national policy and sound po- 
litical ideals. For the leadership of this na- 
ture the Count, our writer believes, is excep- 
tionally well qualified. Unblemished in his 
private life, he is withal free from charges of 
any base character in his public life. Not 
only has he been distinguished as a party 
leader, but he has also been looked upon as 
one of the foremost educationists in his coun- 
try; having founded Waseda College, and 
being an ardent advocate of a higher educa- 
tion for women. His college has produced 
many able men who have attained positions of 
prominence as writers, editors, jurists, and 
publicists. It is, then, not to be wondered at 
that Count Okuma possesses. admirers not 
only among his political following, but also 
among the non-partisans, and even his politi- 
cal antagonists. Such an unusual character, 
says Mr. Toyabe, cannot fail to be heard 
when once he comes down from the pedestal 
of party leader and goes preaching the 
sound principles of constitutional government 
among the public-spirited, justice-loving peo- 
ple, regardless of political parties. 

The newspapers in Japan, almost without 
exception, praise Count Okuma, and con- 
demn the action of the Progressive party, 
which was responsible for his retirement. 
The Yorodzu, a leading Tokio daily, says 
that the Count is a political prophet rather 
than a party leader or a practical statesman, 
and compares him -to Gladstone. 





THE GERMAN ELEMENT 


HE German element has, it is almost 
needless to assert, been one of the most 
potent factors in the development of this 
country. It is interesting to note to what 
extent the German-Americans are still linked 
to the old fatherland, to what degree they 
preserve its customs and manners, and what 
is the real nature of the services they have 


_Tendered their adopted land. 


A Lutheran minister whose activity was 
exerted in the “ heart” of the United States 
among German-Americans during a period 
of ten years discusses these points warmly 
and interestingly in a contribution to the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift.  . 

The German-American, he contends, has 
formed the subject of the most contrary de- 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


scriptions. The new literature dealing with 
America, for example, indulges in the most 
incredible statements, such as: ‘‘ German 
nationalism (das Deutschtum) is disappear- 
ing,” or “The German language in the 
United States is dying out.” On examina- 
tion it is usually found that the author has 
made a brief, flying trip. through our vast 
country, noting down as facts the most unre- 
liable impressions. ‘The older books, too, 
confirm his ideas; so that the notion of the 
extinction of German nationalism is a fea- 
ture of the literature concerning America 
during the last fifty years. 

To get a proper understanding of the Ger- 
man-American’s character, his present and 
his prospective position, his history must in 
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the first place be studied. Without going 
into details, the writer speaks of the three 
great periods of German immigration: The 
first, from 1683 to 1775, induced by religious 
motives; the second, in the ’40’s of the last 
century, prompted solely by. political con- 
siderations, and the third, beginning with 
the ’80’s, having a purely economic character. 
The first settlers battled heroically and suc- 
cessfully with nature and the sons of the wilder- 
ness, did not concern themselves with politics, 
but when it came to shaking off the English 
yoke the German contingent formed a decisive 
factor of Washington’s army,—his bodyguard, 
too, being all Germans. The influence of the 
“?48-ers ” was not an unmixed blessing. Their 
crusade against religion aroused the displeasure 
of the religiously inclined Americans. Their as- 
sumption of superiority in matters in general 
created an unfavorable impression and gave rise 
to the “ Nativist” party. As to the immigrants 
of the last period, who seek these shores simply 
to improve their worldly condition, they are 
scattered over every section of the Union, and 
wherever they settle the land blooms and flour- 
ishes; the Anglo-Americans regard them with- 
out envy as the pioneers of culture and civiliza- 
tion. In 1892 the German immigration reached 
its highest point,—130,000; sank in ’94 to half; 
continued to fall, amounting to 17,111,—the low- 
est figure,—in ’98, slowly rising from that date. 
According to conservative estimates, the United 
_ States contains 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of German blood. The census of 1900 
gives 2,666,900 as born in Germany, and over 
7,500,000 whose parents were born there. 
How has this German element developed ? 
How is it valued in politics, in economic life, 
in society? ‘The German-Americans have by 
no means played as insignificant a role in 
politics as many would like to claim. From 
the earliest times German names shed luster 
upon the country. ‘There have been fifteen 
governors of States, five United States Sen- 
ators, and over 100 members of the House, 
of German blood. This showing, though not 
large in proportion to the number of Ger- 
mans, indicates, at any rate, that they can 
attain these positions if they want to. One 
reason that so few German names appear in 
. politics is that, “to the German, with his 
ideals and his sense of propriety, the thought 
of making a business of politics is repellent.” 
And it is only when some really great issue 
is in question that the Germans are induced 
to go to the polls en masse. The writer adds 
that he himself took active part in several 
Presidential and State elections, spoke with 
leading politicians, and heard everywhere 
the unanimous judgment that the German 
vote cannot be controlled. The German is 
not misled by specious promises, investigates 
for himself, and judges and acts independent- 
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ly. But at every important election the Ger- 
man vote has turned the scale. 

What place does the German-American 
occupy in American economic life? Agri- 
culture is the backbone of American economy, 
and in this field the German immigrant has 
rendered invaluable service to the Union. 
The opening up of the rich Northwest is due 
to the German farmer; but the New Eng- 
land States, too, can testify what German 
industry and persistence have accomplished 
in colonizing the wilderness. The writer 
remarks that he spent years among the Ger- 
man farmers in the virgin forests of Wiscon- 
sin and the Western prairies, and knows, 
from personal observation, what they have 
achieved. 


The Moravian communities, for example, are 
very jewels of German villages. There are no 
farms in the West and South like those of the 
Germans,—so carefully tended, so well culti- 
vated, so homelike. In Texas the cotton from 
the German plantations is considered the best. 
In Louisiana,—in Acadia,—it was the German 
farmers who first made the cultivation of rice 
profitable, through intelligent irrigation. As for 
the life on these farms one feels almost trans- 
planted in the old German  home,—German 
church. services, German parish-schools, German 
songs, and German jovialty on holidays. An- 
other bit of statistics: Of the German popula- 
tion in the United States 75.4 per cent. are the 
owners of farms; of the native-born American 
(many of these of German blood also) only 67.2 
per cent. Wisconsin stands at the head of the 
German farm element, while the five States, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
contain half of the German farming population. 
When we consider that nearly all these German 
farmers came over poor within a generation and 
acquired their farms by dint of hard labor, self- 
denial, and economy, we can but be astonished 
at what they have achieved for themselves and 
the country, and feel regret at the same time 
that such a vast amount of German labor and 
energy should be lost to the fatherland. 


In corhmerce and industry the German- 
American occupies a like respected position. 


We do not, of course, find German names in 
the swindling enterprises, in the giant trusts, 
but they are well represented in the solid in- 
dustries, based upon handicrafts rather than 
upon stock speculations. In business concerns 
German clerks are specially. sought after on ac- 
count of their reliability and conscientiousness. 


In social life the German-American fills 
an altogether honorable place. The idea 
conveyed by some writers that the Anglo- 
American shuns his society is characterized 
by this writer as totally false. He found, on 
the contrary, that the educated Anglo-Amer- 
ican has a great predilection for the society 
of cultured Germans. It is true that the 
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majority of German-Americans figure but 
little in Anglo-American circles, but we must 
recollect from what strata most of the Ger- 
man immigrants come,—the laboring and 
serving classes. “They have little time for 
social duties, being busy securing an assured 
livelihood. 


But when that is achieved, and along with it 
the requisite culture, the doors of American 
homes are open to them. At any rate, every 
cultivated American freely admits what a bless- 
ing the German element has been in the social 
development of the American people, who with- 
out it might easily have become rigidly puri- 
tanical. Americans gladly attend the festivals 
organized by the German societies, as they know 
they will find there the true German geniality,— 
Gemiitlichkeit. The turner, singing, and other 
societies, in spite of the diminished immigration, 
are in a flourishing condition, and German cus- 
toms and usages are maintained in their meet- 
ings; the English language, however, is being in- 
creasingly used in some of them. In the Ger- 
man churches, on the other hand, the German 
tongue will always have a firm hold. 


The German church, the writer contends, 
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is the bulwark of German nationalism in the 
United States. The Lutheran Church, in 
particular, has done more for German na- 
tionalism than all the other unions and so- 
cieties combined. By establishing German 
gymnasiums, seminaries for training minis- 
ters and teachers, orphanages, hospitals, 
schools, these congregations keep up the Ger- 
man spirit. 

The Germans in America hold a front 
rank in art and science, the writer adds, their 
work equaling the best. In the field of jour- 
nalism, it may be mentioned, they have 613 
German newspapers and periodicals in the 
Union, of which seventy-nine are published 
in Wisconsin alone. In all German centers 
there are likewise German theaters. ~ 

If, the writer concludes, German nation- 
alism was able to maintain itself in the 
United States for 200 years when Germany’s 
renown was not what it is to-day, it may 
justly and confidently be predicted that it 
will continue to do so in the future. 








THE EFFECTS OF VOLCANIC 


"THE last violent eruption of Vesuvius was 

the ultimate shock in a series of periodic 
convulsions which agitated the volcano and 
the country surrounding it for about two 
years. Following the final eruption a copi- 
ous rain of cinders fell upon the Gulf of 
Naples, where it was held in suspension in 
the water for a time, and afterward gradual- 
ly deposited at the bottom. 

The occasion presented itself to Dr. Salva- 
tore Lo Bianco as an opportunity to note the 
effects of the shock, as well as the deleterious 
action of the storm of cinders, upon the teem- 
ing plant and animal life of the gulf, and his 
account of it appears in the last number of 
the Mittheilungen aus der Zoologischen Sta- 
tion zu Neapel, in which he describes the 
effects upon a large number of species, and 
states facts having an important bearing on 
the geologic interpretation of the ancient 
taunas found fossilized in the volcanic rocks 
of this vicinity. 

The darkness, with the insistent rain of 
cinders, produced a sort of panic among many 
animals of the gulf, that impelled them to 
leave their customary haunts in search of 
some more secure region, and they were found 
in localities entirely different from those 
usually chosen, although, as a rule, the exact 
balance of conditions necessary to existence 





ACTION UPON MARINE LIFE. 


limits individual species to definite areas as 
closely as if tangible barriers existed: Vari- 
ous crustacea that live only along the coast, 
preferably in shallow water, and other lit- 
toral species that live exclusively among the 
rocks between tide-marks, were found over 
half a mile from shore, at a depth of seven 
fathoms, while the haddock, which ordinarily 
frequents deep water, was found near shore. 

The eruption occurred at the season when 
the sardine fishing in this locality is at its 
best, but, by some sort of sixth sense, the fish 
seemed to know of the coming disaster, and 
the day before it happened not a sardine was 
to be caught. 

The spawning of the fishes was retarded; 
bivalves, such as oysters, clams, etc., were 
killed, and there was great mortality among 
other types. Fishes that frequent deep water 
were somewhat sheltered from conditions pre- 
vailing at the surface, and escaped death, 


but, evidently, they were thrown into a panic - 
that caused them to leave their natural hunt- : 
ing grounds, for men fishing from small" 


boats caught species which had never been 
brought up before except by a special deep- 
water dredge. The minute plants and ani- 
mals comprising plankton, which forms the 
main food supply of so many of the marine 
animals, were largely destroyed, to a depth 
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of ten fathoms, and as a consequence the 
scarcity of food caused the death of the fish 
to such an extent that in Sardinia the fishing 
industry was practically ruined. 

One of the most curious effects of the 
shower of cinders was to cause certain ani- 
mals to throw off all appendages in the en- 
deavor to protect themselves. The lobster is 
one of the familiar animals that adopts the 
philosophical plan of giving up much to save 
more, and when caught will automatically 
detach a claw and leave it in the hand of its 
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captor, in order to escape with the rest of its 
corporeal entity. The serpent starfish adopts 
the same policy in time of danger, and as it 
is exceptionally well provided with arms, its 
chances of escape by autonomy are corre- 
spondingly increased. When the shower of 
cinders descended into their world the ani- 
mals accustomed to this mode of defense re- 
sponded to the disturbance in the usual way, 
by throwing off their appendages, repeating 
the process as the irritation continued, until 
they were completely dismembered. 





. THE CHILDREN’S THEATER: 


NIQUE among American’ institutions 
for moral and educational ends is 
“The Children’s Theater ” of this city. To 
present to the infant mind, through picture 
and spoken story, ideas of worth and inspira- 
tion; to help to unfold to it, upon a high and 
artistic plane, principles of art as revealed in 
the drama, and to impress upon it a desire for 
the clean and wholesome and refined as op- 
posed to the maudlin, immoral, and vulgar, 
is the aim of the Educational Alliance of 
New York in this undertaking. No single 
philanthropic impulse marked the inception 
of this effort to make the theater a hand- 
maiden of education. Its growth is the re- 
sult of evolution: It sprang from a need, and 
it thrives by reason of the same. Recogniz- 
ing that the soul of a child is something to be 
appreciated and understood as is the soul of 
an adult, the Alliance aims to entertain the 
child in “ The Children’s Theater ” in a de- 
gree equal to the influence of the opera, con- 
cert, and theater on grown persons; to seize 
the interest awakened by the drama and turn 
it to a stimulation for moral development. 
Discussing this interesting innovation in 
Charities and Commons for April, Mr. J. 
Garfield Moses says: “In its present loca- 
tion on the great East Side of the city of New 
York it adds a- new element to lives into 
which enters little of the artistic and beauti- 
ful. The children of the tenement-house dis- 
tricts of our city have been offered much for 
their bodies. Through gymnasiums, baths, 
and playgrounds, every opportunity for such 
activity has been afforded them, but very lit- 
tle was done to enrich their mental lives un- 
til the Children’s Theater developed to pre- 
sent to them the ideal through the drama.” 
Herein may be seen the living presentation 
of cherished ideals; the triumph of the moral 


over the immoral, and of right over wrong. 
Performances are given every Sunday af- 
ternoon and, occasionally, on evenings, in 
the theater of the Educational Alliance, from 
October to the end of May. The seating ca- 
pacity,—800,—is ever taxed, and the price 
of admission is 10 cents,—not enough to 
cover expenses. The deficit is made up by 
the Alliance. The vicinity of East Broad- 
way and Jefferson street, between twelve 
and two o'clock on a Sunday afternoon, pre- 
sents a novel sight. Long lines of eager, ex- 
pectant, trembling little ones reach from the 
box-office, who, awaiting the opening of the 
doors, discuss in all seriousness the play, the 
cast, the individual actors, and the manage- 
ment. Some bring their little baby sisters 
and others their little immigrant relatives, 
who have never even heard of a theater 
earlier. The theater never complains of poor 
attendance, for invariably children are turned 
away, through lack of seating capacity. 
Plays are selected with particular refer- 
ence to the wants of the neighborhood, to 
their suitability for childhood, and to their 
value as ideal illuminants for east side civili- 
zation. The first play given was Shake- 
speare’s “‘ Tempest,” which was deemed par- 
ticularly appropriate for the purpose of in- 
auguration. Its scenes, in nature’s own abode, 
contrasted strongly with the tall and forbid- 
ding tenements of the neighborhood, teaching 
the lesson of nature’s majesty, simplicity, and 
nobility. As a result over 1000 copies of the 
book were sold during the performance, and 
a Shakespeare awakening was begun. In de- 
scribing the impressions of this play, an ab- 
stract case of one little girl will serve for the 
concrete effect: “I always remember ‘ The 
Tempest ’ with great pleasure, because all the 
people in the neighborhood know about it,— 
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that is, the educated ones do, and those that 
isn’t educated, I tell them about it.” 

“This remark, made to the manager of 
the entertainments, revealed the great possi- 
bilities of this undertaking,” says Mr. Moses, 
“for here was the missing link, as it were, 
between the parents and the children. It 
meant that the ideas which were impressed 
upon the children through the plays could be 
transmitted to the parent, and that these 
ideals might permeate the whole family life. 
‘The Tempest’ preached love and nobility 
of character; it preached toleration and other 
elements, the lack of which are destroying 
the understanding between the parents and 
the children of the East Side.” 

The “ Forest Ring,” dealing with fairies, 
and rich in delicate sentiment, essential to 
childhood; “ Ingomar,” setting forth that 
love must be more than mere barbaric pas- 
sion to appeal to a refined woman; “ As You 
Like It,’ with its beautiful scenery and 
wholesome love story; “ Little Princess,” 
with its transition from rags to riches, hold- 
ing out hope to the little ones that their tene- 
ment apartments could be made to seem like 
a palace, just as the garret had been to the 
little princess; ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
particularly appealing to children; and 
“ Snow-White,” an adaptation of the Ger- 
man fairy tale of Schneewittchen, are some of 
the plays produced. “ As You Like It ” com- 
pleted what “The Tempest” had begun, 
and turned the minds of the East Side chil- 
dren toward the immortal Shakespeare. 


Asked for his reason in coming to this 
theater instead of visiting a Bowery resort, 
where “The White Slaves of New York” 
was running, a street urchin answered: 
“Well, you get your money’s worth here; 
and get a fine seat for 10 cents, and the play 
seems like real. They don’t give you noth- 
ing of that stuff that they hand you over 
there.” In view of this naive endorsement, 
comment on the work and success of the un- 
dertaking is superfluous. 

A school of preparation is maintained for 
the instruction of the young people who take 
part in these productions. Months are spent in 
training and study, and the class votes as to 
who is best fitted for a particular part. The 
participants are young men and women of 
the neighborhood, and this instruction does 
much to improve their English and correct 
errors in voice and gait. Moreover, it de- 
velops their characters and inculcates moral 
ideals. Each play has several casts and a 
complete managerial staff. Every detail of 
stage shifting and scene setting is done by 
them. Endorsements from many prominent 
men and women have been voluntarily given, 
and, to make it a real and permanent educa- 
tional and moral force, Mr. Moses declares 
that it should be endowed. “If the Chil- 
dren’s Theater can achieve what it has in its 
present unfavorable surroundings,” says he, 
““who can say to what it may expand with 
adequate means at its disposal ? ” 

Let our Carnegies and Rockefellers an- 
swer this question! 





THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


WE turn naturally to the Atlantic Month- 

ly for the most discriminating estimate 
of its former editor, the late Thomas Bailey. 
Aldrich. Such an estimate is contributed to 
the May number by the present editor, Mr. 
Bliss Perry. Not to speak of the value of this 
paper as a piece of criticism, its personal 
reminiscences and characterizations have a 
distinct charm, and no biographical sketch of 
the poet that has appeared since his death 
equals Mr. Perry’s contribution in wealth 
and interest of anecdotal material. 

The paper opens with a reference to a 
visit that Mr. Aldrich paid to the Atlantic 
office in January last. It was remarked at 
that time that Mr. Aldrich seemed for the 
first time to have grown old. At seventy his 


frame was still unbowed with the weight of 
years. 


For many years he had been wont to visit 


more or less regularly the editorial room which . 


still claimed his name and fame as one of its 
treasured possessions. Perched upon the edge 
of a chair, as if about to take flight, he would 
often linger by the hour, to the delight of his 
listeners. His caustic wit, delivered with an al- 
most infantile air of innocent enjoyment, played 
around every topic of conversation. He did not 
disdain the veriest “shop-talk” concerning 
printers’ errors and editorial crimes and the 
literary fashions of the hour. “Look at those 
boys!” he exclaimed once, as he picked up an 
illustrated periodical containing the portraits of a 
couple of that month’s beardless novelists. 
“When I began to write, we waited twenty years 
before we had our pictures printed. To have 
your picture in the paper was the proof that you 
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had at last ‘arrived’; but nowadays these young 
fellows have themselves photographed before they 
even sit down to write their book.” Himself a 
fastidious composer and reviser, Mr. Aldrich 
was severely critical of current magazine lit- 
erature. “ That was a well-written essay,” he 
once said of an Aflantic contribution which he 
liked, “ but you will find a superfluous ‘ of’ upon 
the second page.” It was very rarely that he 
praised a contemporary poem. Mr. S. V. Cole’s 
“In Via Merulana” and some of the exquisite 
lyrics of Father Tabb are the only verses of 
recent years which I now recall as having won 
his unqualified approbation. More than once I 
have heard him declare that he would have re- 
jected Mr. Kipling’s “Recessional” if it had 
been offered to the Atlantic.—so extreme was 
his dislike for one or two harsh lines in that 
justly celebrated poem. The one American poem 
which he would have most liked to write, was, 
he said, Emerson’s “ Bacchus,’—where, amid 
inimitable felicities, there are surelf harsh lines 
enough. 

One of the most pleasant traits of Mr. Al- 
drich’s comments upon men of letters was his 
unfailing respect and admiration for the well- 
known group of New England writers whose 
personal friendship he had enjoyed. His gift for 
witty derogation found employment elsewhere; 
toward Emerson, Longfellow, . Whittier, and 
Lowell his attitude was finely reverent, as be- 
fitted a younger associate. He was fond of re- 
telling that anecdote of his own boyish daring 
which appears in his Ponkapog Papers, to the 
effect that when first entering James T. Fields’s 
office in the Old Corner Bookstore, his eyes fell 
upon that kindly editor and publisher’s memo- 
randum book, open on the table. Mr. Fields 
was absent for the moment and the youthful 
poet could. not help noticing the impressive list 
0: agenda: “Don’t forget to mail R. W. E. his 
contract,’—“ Don’t forget O. W. H.’s proofs,” 
etc. Whereupon the “ young Milton,” who cer- 
tainly deserved to succeed in his profession, 
wrote upon the memorandum book, “ Don’t for- 
get to accept T. B. A.’s poem,” and disappeared. 
The poem was accepted, paid for, and, truest 
kindness of all_—as Mr. Aldrich asserted,—was 
never printed. But the resourceful youth never 
Icst his deferential attitude toward the bearers 
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of those famous initialed names that had once 
preceded his own. : 

Of his early literary friendships with the New 
York set of writers'in his Home Journal and 
Mirror days he often talked entertainingly, and 
in a freer vein. He knew Whitman, for ex- 
ample, and liked him personally, although he 
would never admit that Whitman was a poet ex- 
cept in here and there a single phrase. Many a 
time has the present writer endeavored to con- 
vert Mr. Aldrich from this state of heathen 
blindness as to Whitman’s genius, but the de- 
bates used to end illogically with Mr. Aldrich’s 
delightful story of a certain nine dollars which 
Whitman once borrowed from him,—magnifi- 
cently but, alas, irrevocably—in Pfaff’s genial 
restaurant on Broadway. Never did Aldrich ap- 
pear more truly the poet than in these light 
reminiscent touches upon the varied adventures 
of his youth. He had gone out against the Phil- 
istines armed with no weapon except a finely 
pointed pen. He had written no line dishonor- 
ably, or unworthily of his craftsman’s conscience. 
He had compelled recognition, and taken his seat 
unchallenged among the choicest company of 
American men of letters. It amused him to look 
back upon his early career as a struggling jour- 
nalist, to 


Chirp over days in a garret, 
Chuckle o’er increase of salary, 
Taste the good fruits of our leisure, 
Talk about pencil and lyre,— 

And the National Portrait Gallery. 


He neither forgot nor forgave some of his old 
antagonists in that journalistic world; but one 
liked him all the better for the sensitiveness of 
nature which left him still resentful of some 
ancient slight, or still happily mindful of a com- 
pliment earned when he was twenty. Few of 
the “irritable tribe” of poets, could, however, 
keep themselves more perfectly in hand. The 
cool audacity of his “ Don’t forget to accept T. 
B. A.’s poem” ripened into an easy mastery of 
many of the arts of life. His gay confidence, 
when seated among his friends or guests, re- 
minded one of some veteran commander of an 
Atlantic liner, enjoying, at the head of the “cap- 
tain’s table,” the deserved deference of the com- 
pany. 





A REVIVAL IN THE EUROPEAN LACE-INDUSTRY. 


"THE art of making lace by hand has for 

some time fallen into almost utter de- 
cay. But within very recent years a move- 
ment has been started by 4 number of prom- 
inent ladies in Holland to restore this indus- 


try to its former prestige. In other Euro- 
pean countries also, particularly in France, a 
similar tendency is observable. In imitation 
of some princely personages who have taken 
the art of lace-making under their special 
protection, a committee has been formed 
there whose object is the restoration of this 


art to the height which it had reached in the 
past. This committee, consisting of Princess 
de Poix, Marquise de Ganay, the Countesses 
Reué de Béarn and Stanillas de Castellane, 
Madame Waldeck Rousseau, and several 
other ladies of rank, have formed a society 
under the name La Dentelle de France, 
with headquarters in Rue Las Cases, Paris, 
with the purpose of promoting the manufac- 
ture and the revival of genuine lace-products 
by the establishment of competitions and the 
awarding of prizes, and thus to restore the 
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fashion of the wearing of genuine lace. A 
description is given in Boon’s Illustrated 


Magazine (Amsterdam). 


The first of these competitions took place in 
1900. The second, which promises to be par- 
ticularly noteworthy, is to be held some time in 
May of the present year. As a matter of course 
only hand-made lace will be considered in the 
competition. The awards are to consist of one 
prize of 1000 francs, three of 500 francs, and 
five of 100 francs. Only laces made. in France 
will be accepted; so that the competition will, 
therefore, be as yet purely national. Connoisseurs 
of lace everywhere are heartily in accord with this 
movement, which will doubtless find speedy imi- 
tation in other lands. It is hoped, too, that suc- 


ceeding competitions will be international. 


One occasion for the activities of the so- 
ciety named, aside from the desire for a re- 
vival of the noble art, is found in the great 
decrease in population of those districts 
where the making of lace by hand formerly 
flourished so greatly. These artists, all un- 
conscious as such of their artistic talent, were 
almost exclusively women of the peasant 
class, and it is among these in particular that 
the attempt is being made to bring about the 
desired revival. To illustrate the effect of 
the decadence of this art upon the peasant 
population, the writer quotes from the call 
of the society: 


The decadence of the lace industry has been 
the cause in many districts of a marked de- 
crease in the population. To mention but one of 
the many proofs of this, the present population 
of the arondissement of Caen, one of the prin- 
cipal centers of the art in France, after the 
crisis in this industry decreased from 85,000 in- 
habitants to barely 68,000. On the other hand, 
in Valay, where the industry of hand-made lace 
has maintained its footing, the decline in popu- 
lation has been very insignificant. The decline 
in. this industrial art has been ascribed to the 
competition occasioned by the introduction of 
machine-made lace. This, however, is for the 
most part only apparent. The imitations by 
machinery did, indeed, at first, do great injury 
to the manufacture of genuine lace. But this 
was only temporary. The decadence of the art 
was in reality due to changes in the fashions; 
so that a piece of lace made by hand, though of 
genuine artistic value, can only with difficulty 
maintain its place in the competition. In these 
rapid times the lace industry, with its slow, 
minute execution, finds itself almost pushed to 
the wail. But machine-made lace can only have 
a brief existence; a following season may neces- 
sitate the production of an entirely different 
style. Genuine lace,.on the other hand, always 
establishes its own style and may last for a life- 
time, at the same time that it may represent a 
small fortune. 


A man, not a woman, was the inventor of 
this exquisite art, an art that aroused the 
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enthusiasm of Louis XIV., of Colbert, and 
others of historic fame. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries everything possible 
was adorned with lace, even to the doors of 
carriages and the cushions of sedan-chairs, 
During the eighteenth century the fame of 
the lace-workers constantly increased, even 
down to the French Revolution. The lat- 
ter, however, almost proved fatal to the art. 
Among the most celebrated laces are the 
point d’Alencon, the lace preferred above all 
others by the second wife of Napoleon I., 
Marie Louise, and which still is the most 
high-priced of laces. 

Alengon is even to-day one of the great centers 
of this industry. Second to this in importance 
and value is that made at Argentan and at Ra- 
guse, near Vienna. At the latter place was in- 
vented the notched network lace, in which the 
larger meshes alternate with the smaller. In late 
years Argentaa has entered again upon the mak- 
ing of its own particular style, in. which the 
large meshes are surrounded by motifs of fine 
network. The flower-motif, in imitation of fes- 
toons in sculpture, known under the name of 
“rose-stitch,” originated in Venice. Brussels 
produces a sort of linen cambric of extremely 
fine thread, which is made into lace by the gath- 
ering up of the threads, and is called “ open- 
work.” From this city also come those gossa- 
mer-like laces that are worn pendant over the 
heads of women and are called “barbes.” These 
only women of royal blood had the right to wear 
in their full length. 


A past such as that by which the fame of 
this art is still maintained gives to the in- 
dustry of hand-made lace the fullest right to 
resume its place and regain its prestige both 
in France and in other lands. Among the 
initial steps in this direction may be named 
the reopening of the workshops of the lace- 
atelier at Bayeux, which had been closed 
since the Revolution. And the society La 
Dentelle de France will bring new life to 
this art elsewhere, also, for the advancement 
of the general cultivation of beauty and good 
taste, to the benefit of the peasant women, 
who by the revival of the lace industry 
will obtain new means of livelihood; for 
the advantage of society at large, and thus 
for the advancement of the social welfare of 
the entire world. | 

For this reason the society appeals to its 
sister societies everywhere to establish inter- 
national competitions, to hold exhibitions of 
hand-made lace, and to re-introduce the fash- 
ion of the use of lace in dress, on furniture, in 
the adornment of interiors, the decorations 
of altars, the trimming of bed and table linen, 
state dresses, sofa cushions, and the like. 
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THE CHARGE OF 0’HIGGINS AT CHACABUCO, FROM THE PAINTING BY PEDRO SUBERCASEAUX. 


BERNARD O’HIGGINS, THE SOUTH-AMERICAN 
IRISHMAN. 


ONE of the most fascinating characters in 

the history of the entire South-Ameri- 
can continent, with a career scarcely less ro- 
mantic and adventurous than those of Boli- 
var and San Martin, was Gen. Bernardo 
O’Higgins, the revolutionary hero of Chile. 
Apropos of a memorial celebration and the 
dedication of a monument on the site of his 
home at Chillan, the Zig Zag, an illustrated 
comic and social weekly of Santiago and Val- 
paraiso, presents an interesting sketch of 
General O’Higgins’ career, accompanied by 
a double-page, spirited, colored reproduction 
of a painting representing O’ Higgins’ famous 
charge at the battle of Chacabuco. 

During the past half century, says the 
writer of this article, as Chile has come to 
have a clearer conception of her own history 
and a better estimate of her great men, the 
name of O’Higgins has grown in popular 
favor. To-day his name stands at the very 
head of the actors in the great drama of 
South-American independence. He is re- 
vered as much as San Martin, “ the Welling- 
ton of Argentina.” ‘“ O’Higgins was not 


only a great and successful general, but a 
noble, unselfish statesman, and a citizen 
whose character was beyond reproach.” 

The family history of this brilliant Irish- 
man was very romantic. His father, having 
served many years in the Spanish army, be- 
came Captain-General of Chile. His mother 
was Dojia Isabel Riquelme, who belonged to 
one of the noblest families in the entire conti- 
nent, direct descendants of the first conquer- 
ors. The boy received a primary education 
in Chile, and was then sent with a private 
tutor to Spain. As the son of a Viceroy, he 
had the right to expect sufficient support to 
enable him to lead an easy and profitable 
student’s life. Owing, however, to the false- 
ness of his tutor and his misrepresentations 
about the boy to his father, young O’ Higgins 
was left to his own resources. His father 
soon afterward died, and bitter poverty be- 
came the boy’s lot. He made his way to 
London, there becoming acquainted with 
Miranda, the famous Venezuelan adventurer 
and general in the French Revolution. He 
also met Bolivar and many of the other great 


































leaders, who, from their exile, were planning 
the freedom of the South-American continent. 


After many wanderings and much hardship 
young O’Higgins made his way back ,to Chile, 
was reunited to his family, and, wisely putting 
aside for the present all his dreams for liberty 
and independence, he devoted himself to the 
cultivation of his estate until the moment for 
action should arrive. When the war for inde- 
pendence broke out he was made colonel of 
militia at La Laja. He arose by rapid strides 
and soon secured the favor and protection of 
the great San Martin. By his heroic assault 
on Rancagua against the main body of the Span- 
ish army he became beyond question the mili- 
tary head of the Chilean revolution: After his 
tremendous charge which won him the decisive 
battle of Chacabuco supreme authority in the 
republic was placed in his hands. He pro- 
claimed Chilean independence from Spain after 
the battle of Maipo, and became virtual dictator. 
The greatness of his character was shown by 
the fact that immediately upon his accession to 
the supreme power of Chile he used the first 
regular South-American naval squadron, estab- 
lished through his own personal energy, as effi- 
cient aid in the warfate which eventually liber- 
ated Peru from the Spaniards. After five years 
of government the fates seemed to go against 
him. A revolt, headed by his old lieutenant, 
Ramon’ Freire, aroused southern Chile, includ- 


ALBERTO SANTOS-DUMONT, per- 

haps the greatest of present-day aero- 
nauts, has recently written a book, entitled 
“In the Air,” in which he describes some of 
his experiences. From an article in the 4n- 
nales (Paris), based on this book, we extract 
the following portions, in which Senhor 
Santos-Dumont dwells on the peculiar sensa- 
tions one has when sailing high above the sur- 
face of the earth. 

Ballooning by night, he says, has a peculiar 
charm. Alone, in the limb of the shadows, 
we seem afloat in the air,—light, freed from 
weight, apart from the things of earth. 


The soul has cast off the burden of the flesh; 
yet, being free, away up there the traveler is 
happy when, one by one, the lights of earth ap- 
pear. Far ahead we see a light. Slowly it 
opens as a flower opens, and where there was but 
one light we now see innumerable luminous 
points, running in lines of light. with clusters of 
brighter light; and by this we know that we are 
passing over a‘ city. Now our airship hovers 
above the deserted country, where hardly one 
red spot of ‘amplight tells us of the dwelling of 
man. The moon is rising, and we see, like a 
gray ribbon winding through the land, a river 
reflecting the light of the moon and of the stars. 
A lightning flash rends the shadows. Faintly, 
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THE SENSATIONS OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


ing Santiago. O’Higgins decided to retire at 
once into private life. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment, more grateful than his own, voted him a 
pension,—which, however, was never paid,—and 
gave him a farm. Despite this and private gen- 
erosity, however, the latter part of his life was 
spent in real poverty. O’Higgins never mar- 
ried, but devoted all the tender care of his life 
to his mother and younger sister. Toward the 
close of his life, after many years of poverty, 
his beloved Chile remembered him and recalled 
him to plenty. within her own bounds. Death, 
however, overtook him before he reached the 
country for which he had done so much. 

Sefior Phillips, an officer in the Chilean 
army, recently conceived the idea of trans- 
forming the home of the old hero into a 
museum of relics of Chile’s struggle for in- 
dependence. His idea also included the build- 
ing of a great gymnasium and athletic field 
to perpetuate the name and fame of the father 
of Chile. Large public subscriptions for this 
purpose have been collected, and the govern- 
ment has contributed generously. The gym- 
nasium is now in process of erection, and 
Sefior Phillips is collecting all the O’ Higgins 
relics, of which there are many throughout 
the country and in Europe. 


borne upward on the wind, comes a whistle. 
Down there on the earth a train is passing, and 
the fires of the engine light its vapor and its 
smoke. As a measure of prudence we cast out 
ballast. We rise through the splendid glow of 
the stars,.and on high, alone with the constella- 
tions, we await the dawn. When the day is 
breaking we descend, almost against our will, in 
a glory of red, of gold, and of purple. 

For many, says Senhor Santos-Dumont, 
aerostation has no keener pleasure than the 
hypothetical character of the descent on earth. 
One is an explorer, and has no reasonable 
idea of his whereabouts. His own first im- 
pression as an aerial navigator was surprise. 
“I was surprised to feel the ship going 
straight ahead. I was surprised by the wind’s 
blowing in my face.” In spherical aerosta- 
tion, he says, “‘ we go with the wind, and con- 
sequently do not feel it.” Of course, when 
ascending or descending in a spherical balloon 
the aeronaut feels the brush of the air. “The 
vertical oscillation floats the balloon’s flag. 
But, moving horizontally in an ordinary bal- 
loon, it seems to the. voyager that the ship 
stands still while the earth flies around be- 
neath it. So, he says, “ while my machine 
cut the air, the wind whipped my face and 
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my coat was carried backward by the wind 
as on the deck of an ocean steamship.” 


In all other respects it would be more exact 
to compare aerial navigation to fluvial naviga- 
tion under steam. It does not resemble any kind 
of navigation under sail. So, when a navigator 
of the air talks about steering his ship by 
“tacking” he is using a simile which means 
nothing. If the wind blows at all it blows in a 
given direction. But between sailing an airship 
and sailing in the current of a river the analogy 
is perfect. When there is no wind at all, navi- 
gation in the air is like navigation in the smooth 
waters of a lake. It is important to understand 
this. If my motor and my propeller carry me 
through the air at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, I am like the captain of a steamboat whose 
propeller runs twenty miles an hour up stream 
or down stream. Let us suppose that the cur- 
rent runs ten miles an hour. If the boat is sail- 
ing against the current it runs ten miles an hour 
in proportion to the shore, although it does not 
give greater proportion of speed on the water. 
This is one reason why it is so difficult to cal- 
culate the speed of an airship. For the same 
reason, captains of airships prefer to sail their 
ships in calm weather, and, if-they find a con- 
trary current, try to escape it by means of an 
oblique rise or fall: The past-masters of the 
winged order,—the birds,—follow the same 
course of action when in the air. On the sea a 
yachtsman demands a favorable wind, because 
he cannot sail without one. On the river the 
steamboat’s captain hugs the shore to avoid the 
current. He arranges matters to go down the 
river with the ebbing tide rather than against the 
rising tide. We sailors of the air are like the 
captains of steamboats,—not like the captains of 
sailing yachts. The sailor of the airship has but 
one advantage over the other sailor, but it is a 
great advantage. He can leave one current and 
take another. The air is full of variable currents, 
and by rising in the air he is sure to find either 
a favorable wind or a calm region. These are 
only practica! considerations,—nothing more. 
They have nothing to do with the aeronautical 
aptitude for struggling against the wind in: the 
event of the necessity for such a struggle. 

Senhor Santos-Dumont says, with refer- 
ence to the sensations peculiar to ballooning, 
that he wondered, before starting out on his 
first voyage in the air, whether he would be 
seasick. He thought that the oblique rising 
and descending with the displacement of the 
weights would create disagreeable sensations, 
and he looked for a good deal of “ heaving,” 
as it is called when sailing on the sea. 

But I found neither heaving nor rolling on 
board my airship. Neither movement is known 
to the balloon. In the spherical airship there is 
no sensation of movement, and although in my 
first machine my suspension was very. long,— 
like the suspension of a spherical balloon,—there 
was very little rolling. While it has been said 
that on several of my voyages my airship rolled 
considerably, I have never at any time been sea- 
sick. When the ship héaves the pitching cfeates 
no sense of shock,—none of the hesitations of the 
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ship at sea. The airship goes on its way with a 
gentle, gliding motion. The heaving is less fre- 
quent and less rapid than on the sea, and is ef- 
fected so calmly that it is possible to make a 
mental calculation of the length of the curve, 
Nor is this all. On board an ocean steamer 
shocks are due chiefly to the fact that the bow 
and stern of the ship alternately rise out of the 
water and plunge back. The airship, however, 
never leaves its element, either as a whole or in 
any of its parts. It is all there all the time, and 
in that element it does nothing but balance itself. 


This consideration, he says, leads him to 
the most notable of. all the sensations of bal- 
looning, an impression that actually seized 
him when he first sailed in an airship,—the 
altogether new sensation of movement in a 
supplementary direction. 


You are at home at noon for luncheon. A 2 
p. m. you enter your car, and ten minutes later 
you cease to be an ordinary citizen. You are as 
truly an explorer, a traveler, an adventurer of 
science as they who sail for the North Pole to 
freeze among the icebergs of Greenland, or who 
set out prepared to melt in the hot sun on the 
coral strands of India. You know but vaguely 
where you are. You cannot know where you 
are going, but to a great extent your course de- 
pends upon your wish, as well as upon your skill 
and your experience. You have the choice of 
altitudes. You may accept one current of air, or 
you may rise higher and take another. You may 
pierce the clouds and rise to atmospheres where 
you will breathe such oxygen as is sold on earth 
in tubes. You will lose the vision of earth, van- 
ishing as in a vortex beneath you; or you may 
descend, follow the earth’s surface, and, by aid 
of your guiding-rope and a handful of sand, pass 
with giant bounds over the ‘houses and the 
trees. The time comes to halt, and the trav- 
eler enjoys the pleasure of the explorer who 
goes among strange men. He descends like a 


“god from his dwelling among the clouds. 


Man has never known anything. resembling 
free vertical existence. Held to the surface of 
the ground, he never makes a downward move- 
ment unless he comes down, when, after a brief 
escapade upward, he returns to the solid earth. 
Even if our bodies rise above the earth our minds 
never leave the flat surface. For that reason, 
while the aeronaut who ascends in a spherical 
balloon has no sensation of motion, it seems to 
him that the earth below his car is going down- 
ward. Man has had no experience as far as 
concerns combinations of vertical and horizontal 
movements. Like all his knowledge of move- 
ment, his feelings. have been exercised in two 
dimensions only; and. the extraordinary novelty 
of aerial navigation is not that it gives us the 
experience of a fourth dimension (we have not 
yet arrived at that), but that it gives the expe- 
rience of a supplementary dimension,—the third. 
I may say that the experience amounts to the 
miraculous. I cannot find words to express the 
astonishment, the joy, the intoxication gained 
from the free diagonal motion of the bow of an 
airship combined with the broad horizontal 
change of course when the machine answers to 
the turn of the helm. 
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From the Sctentific American. 





THE COSTELIN AUTOMOBILE TRACTION PLOW AT WORK. 


MOTOR-POWER IN FARMING. 


ALTHOUGH there has been a great deal 
of talk about the danger of boiler ex- 
plosions when motor-power is used, the loco- 
motives used on railroads are comparatively 
harmless, the proportion of mortality from 
this cause being one death per 30,000 locomo- 
tives during one year’s constant work. Ex- 
plosions caused by the use of locomotives in 
agriculture are, however, more to be feared. 
Walckenaer, who studies this subject, thinks 
that the danger is six times greater in agri- 
cultural practice than on the railroad. 

M. Henri de Parville, writing in a recent 
issue of the Annales (Paris), on the subject 
_of motor-power on the farm, says that this 
greater proportion of mortality is due entirely 
to carelessness. 

Locomobile threshing-machines are used on 
farms. They are neglected, are not cleaned 
properly or cared for as they ought to be, and 
are used too long after hard use has worn them 
out. The men who drive the automobile 
threshers are, too, often careless, if not ignorant, 
—in fact, their ignorance is proverbial. As the 
matter is personal, so to speak, and not public, 
little notice is taken of the fact that more people 
suffer from the engines used on farms than from 
those used on the railroads. 

The matter calls for a reform which 
should begin with the conditions of the use 
of motor-power. Manufacturers would do 
well, says M. de Parville, to discard the old 
safety-valve operated by a lever very easy to 
get out of order, and to put in its place a 


valve of more generous construction, worked 
directly by a spring that would be impossible 
to get out of order. To provide for the possi- 
ble lack of water (which sometimes gives out, 
or is shut off, when most needed for the 
boiler of the engine), fusible fillers should 
be put in the bottoms of the furnaces. 


The majority of steam locomobiles used on 
farms are the property of the threshing con- 
tractors. Few farmers find it to their interest 
to buy a steam thresher, because the machine 
costs a lot of money and does only one kind of 
work. The farmer hires a contractor to do his 
threshing. The machine comes into the field, 
does its work, and disappears. It is not seen 
again until the time comes to do the next thresh- 
ing. The farmer has none of the responsibility 
of keeping an expensive machine through the 
winter and the wet season. It costs a good deal 
to get the machine ready for work, and it takes 
a man who understands his business to run it. 
‘Even if it.could do the accessory and intermit- 
tent work of the farm, it would cost too much 
to keep it in running order. So, as the contzac- 
tor is, for various reasons, the man to use the 
automobile-thresher, he is the one who ought to 
look sharply for improvements ‘in material and 
in the conditions of his work. 


Walckenaer, who is a devoted student of 
economics, urges the men who use locomo- 
tives not to use them when they are so worn 
by service as to give reasonable cause for 
doubt as to the possibility of failure to do 
good work, or doubt as to the possibility of 
accident. ‘That is the first point, absolute 
safety; the second point is good work; the 
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third point is care for the interior or casing 
of the boiler. Great care should be taken to 
purify the water for the boilers. The ap- 
paratus used for purifying ought to be the 
best, and the purification should be thorough, 
because .a great deal of the water procurable 
for boilers leaves deleterious deposits on the 
boiler-lining if it is not purified. 

Last of all, but equally important, con- 

tractors ought to be careful in the selection 
of workmen and engineers. The men em- 
ployed to run and to accompany a steam en- 
gine should be serious and temperate. Men 
who lose their self-control through drink are 
below the engineering standard and should 
be recognized as such. 
_ Automobiles and balloons have made the 
use of motors common, and improvement has 
followed improvement, until the machine has 
reached the point where it is a useful auxil- 
iary of human éffort. 
run by alcohol, naphtha, or petroleum the 
combustion is internal. As yet alcohol is too 
dear and naphtha is too dear; even petroleum 
costs more than the average agriculturist 
cares to pay. 


“Alcohol, naphtha, petroleum cries the 
farmer. “Do you want us to burn up our barns 
and our granaries?” But there is no danger of 
burning up anything if precautions are taken. 
Besides, it is not necessary to use naphtha, al- 
cohol, or inflammable petroleum. “ Lampant” 
petroleum is non-explosive, and any motor could 
be modified for its use at little cost and without 
much trouble. The price of “lampant” oil is 
so low that by its use power could be obtained 
at a price. below the cost when coal is used. 
Regleman, who is an indefatigable worker for 
the best means at the lowest cost, has experi- 
mented with 34-horsepower motors, using “ de- 
natured” alcohol and naphtha, and his results 
have given the following figures of efficiency: 


| ead 


When the motor-is - 
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“Denatured” alcohol, .0906; -naphtha, .0563; 
petroleum, .0532. 


As far as low-power work is concerned in 
working the mechanical threshers, Walcke- 
naer thinks that “lampant”’ petroleum may 
be said to consume, in round numbers, from 
0.5 to 0.7 per liter (horse-hour), which 
would bring the cost of combustible down to 
the mean price of 6 cents. When the ma- 
chine is provided with a refrigerator there is 
no expenditure for water, the sole loss being 
by evaporation. © 


A Testimony from South America. 


Fhe Peruvian correspondent of the /ndé- 
pendence Belge (Brussels) gives in a recent 
issue of that journal the following facts of 
interest on the question of motor-power on 
the farm: 


Under present conditions of enlightenment 
man seems to favor the use of the hardest and 
most costly motor force for his farm work,— 
namely, man-power and animal-power. The fact 
is regrettable, because, as we know, the work 
done by the power or labor of man and cattle 
could be done more economically and equally 
well by the electric motor,—as it is done in Ger- 
many, France, Austria, and Italy. Arguing that 
the power of the electric motor is superior to 
the power of man and the power of the horse, 
Dr. Oldenburg, of Germany, had a certain 
amount of work done, first by an electric thresh- 
ing-machine, and then by men. After nine 
hours’ labor it was found that the mechanical 
thresher had threshed twenty-five quintals of 
oats (about 5500 pounds), at a cost of about 20 
cents per quintal, while the electric ‘motor had 
threshed out forty quintals (about 9000 pounds), 
at a cost of about 10 cents per quintal. The 
full value of motor-power on the farm is shown 
to the best advantage in tillage (ploughing, 
etc.). In ploughing, the cost of labor diminishes 
in proportion as the number of acres worked by 
the plow increases. 





THE CATARACT OF IGUAZU. 


W HAT Niagara is to North America 

and Victoria Falls to South Africa, 
the cataract of Iguazu is to South America. 
This is a great source of power in nature 
existing on the Upper Parana, at the junc- 
tion of three great states, which, before long, 
will make that region one of the great hydro- 
electric power centers of the world. - While 
known to the Indians for an indefinite period, 
the first authentic account of this great cata- 
ract was furnished by the Jesuit missionary, 
Padre Lozano, in 1767. Writing of it at 
that date, he said that its waters were hurled 
from a precipice of exceeding height, and 


with such a tumult that could be heard three 
leagues away. Railway developments and 
steamship service in recent years, however, 
have made this cataract accessible, and it is 
altogether possible that, not only to tourists, 
but to engineers and capitalists, is this won- 
der likely to prove attractive in'a few years. 

In Cassier’s Magazine for April Mr. 
Henry Harley contributes an interesting and 
copiously illustrated paper on this marvel of 
nature. “ Roughly speaking,” says he, “the 
River Iguazu, a name derived from the 
Guarani words ‘ Y,’ ‘ Guazu,’ ‘ great waters, 
enters the Upper Parana at a distance of 
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THE GREAT ARGENTINE FALLS. 


about 1500 miles from the mouth of the river 
on the Atlantic coast, being at the junction 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay. The 
Iguazu rises in the Serra Catharina, the 
range forming a barrier between it and the 
Atlantic, so that, although its origin is only 
about thirty miles from the ocean, its flow 
is westward, until its waters enter the Alto 
Parana, with which they flow southward 
until they reach the Atlantic through the 
River Plate, more than .a thousand miles 
south of their source. . . . Its upper 
course winds in and out among the hills and 
broken country, until within about twelve 
miles of its junction with the Parana it 
makes a bend of more than a right angle, 
and on this bend the entrance into a narrow 
gorge creates the falls.” 

On the inner side of this bend on the Bra- 
zilian bank the water makes a marvelous 
leap of 210 feet into the gorge below, and 
this is styled the Brazilian Falls. Divided by 
an island, the entire volume of water is not 
precipitated here. Iwo leaps on the Argen- 
tina side, each about 100 feet, form the Ar- 
gentine Falls. “ Measured directly across 
from the beginning of the Brazilian pit to 
the further edge of the Argentine Falls, the 
distance,” says he, “ is 6000 feet; but taken 
around the broken contour of the edge of the 
cliff, the length is about 10,000 feet.” - In 


the rainy season the full width is one mass 
of cataract. 

Niagara’s total length at the edge of the 
falls is given as 4770 feet, and, excluding 
Goat Island, the actual contour is only 3010 
feet. Its height runs from 158 to 167 feet. 
The Falls of Iguazu are more than double 
the width of Niagara, and one-third higher. 
No reliable measurements are available to 
estimate the flow of this South American 
wonder, but, in tropical rains, its flood rise 
is about ten feet in the wide upper stream, 


while in the gorge below there is sometimes 


120 feet difference in level between high and 
low water. . Its possibility for a great power 
site, the writer states, is an “ overpowering 
immensity.” 

Other falls suitable for horsepower devel- 
opment are found at Nacunday, “a straight, 
uniform cataract, fully fifty feet in height 
and about 250 feet wide’; and, “on the 
Parana, 200 miles above the entrance of the 
Iguazu, there are the Falls of Guayra, while 
many lesser waterfalls on the surrounding 
streams have given the whole district the 
name of the ‘land of waterfalls.’ ” 

The traveler to the Falls of Iguazu jour- 
neys for twelve days from Buenos Ayres by 
rail and steamer before reaching his destina- 
tion. The route is as follows: By steamer 
from the city mentioned up the River Plate 
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to Concordia, where the Entre Rio Railway 
conveys him to Corrientes. Thence to Port 
Aguirre he is transported in shallow-draft 
steamers, owing fo the sand banks which 
change with the currents, and from the latter 
point to the falls he journeys through the 
forests on muleback. This route is longer 
than the actual distance of the cataract from 
the sea. Directly east to Paranagua on the 
Atlantic coast is about 400 miles, a portion 
of which is now covered by rail. 
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This country is wealthy in timber and 
natural resources, and only awaits capital for 
development and exploitation. Should pres- 
ent long-distance methods for electrical trans- 
mission of energy be developed to the extent 
considered in connection with the utilization 
of the power of the Zambesi, Mr. Harley 
thinks, ‘it should be possible to send the 
power of the Falls of Iguazu over the: 300 
miles to Curitiba, and possibly all the way to 


the coast.” 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF MOSQUITOES. 


NEw JERSEY has declared war against 

the mosquito. The State authorities 
have appropriated $350,000 to eliminate its 
ancient pests and to end for all time the seri- 
ous disadvantages caused by mosquitoes. 
These are threefold: First, by the carriage 
of malarial diseases, these pests seriously af- 
fected the health and well-being of the State’s 
inhabitants. Second, they prevented, or lim- 


ited, the profitable use of infested territory 











SPRAYING OIL IN MOSQUITOES’ BREEDING PLACES. 


(Such small, insignificant spots may breed thousands 
of mosquitoes if they contain standing water.) 


in paying agricultural enterprises. Third, 
they decreased the value of land by prevent- 
ing its development for residential purposes. 

Prof. John B. Smith, of Rutgers, writ- 
ing in the Popular Science Monthly. for 
April, discusses the drawbacks occasioned to 
the State of New Jersey by the presence of 
the mosquito. His paper had been read be- 
fore the American Society of Tropical Med- 
icine, at Philadelphia, and bears that body’s 
imprimatur.. As a.menace to public health 
the transmission of febrile diseases by mos- 
quitoes, he declares, cannot be doubted. 
When they do not transmit disease directly, 
their attacks are a positive injury to the 
health of weak or sickly people by robbing 
them of sleep and by the constant irritation 
of their bites. To some the bite is the cause 
of severe swellings and inflammation, and 
to all it is a detriment and a source of dis- 
pleasure. Dairying is a very important in- 
dustry iri New Jersey, but herds cannot be 
successfully established because of the inces- 
sant attacks of swarms of mosquitoes. Fruit- 
growing is another agricultural pursuit that 
has succumbed to this pest,—that is, small 
fruits, such as berries of various kinds. No 
pickers can be found to stand the attacks of 
these insects, and such crops rot before the 
farmer’s eyes. For the same reason home- 
seekers give the State a wide berth, and its 


‘availability as a residential district is not 


considered high. On this he says: 


This gs the most important feature of the 
problem in New Jersey to-day, and there is no 
exaggeration in the statement that the elimina- 
tion of the mosquito would add ten millions to 
the taxable value of real estate in two years. 
Let me illustrate: New York City is a highly 
desirable place of residence in winter, but less 
so in summer, and there are thousands of resi- 
dents of New York City who are well 2ble to 
afford a summer home within an hour or two 
from town, and who afe quite willing to pay for 
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it. New Jersey has many places ideal in situa- 
tion and accessibility, and one such place de- 
veloped rapidly to a certain point and there it 
stood, halted by the mosquitoes that bred in the 
surrounding marsh lands. Country. club, golf, 
tennis, and other attractions ceased to attract 
when attention was necessarily focused on the 
biting or stinging pests that intruded every- 
where, and the tendency was to sell out. But 
the owners were not ready to quit without a 
fight, and an improvement society was formed 
which consulted with my office and followed my 
advice. In one year the. bulk of the breeding 
area was drained; mosquitoes have since then 
been absent almost entirely; one gentleman, not 
a large owner, either, told me his property had 
increased $50,000 in value, and new settlers be- 
gan to come in. This year one of the worst 
breeding areas of the olden days was used as a 
camping ground, and 100 new residences are 
planned for next year. 


With New Jersey’s unequaled seacoast 
facilities for summer resorts the mosquito is 
a source of enormous loss to the State. 
“Were that removed,” says he, “there 
would be a scramble to get the land.” That 
good results may be expected from the pro- 
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jected campaign for mosquito extermination, 
he points to the success achieved in Staten 
Island,—‘“‘ geographically a part of New Jer- 
sey,’—where drainage of the salt marshes, 
as advocated by him, has already borne fruit. 
Since this work was undertaken, mosquitoes 
are rapidly disappearing, visitors to the island 
are more frequent, enterprises have quick- 
ened, and land values have noticeably in- 
creased. 

Professor Smith is an outspoken enemy of 
the mosquito. Directly or indirectly, that 
insect, he claims, is injurious to mankind. 
The adult is a feeder upon juices of plants 
and animals, produces nothing of use to us 
and removes nothing that is detrimental. It 
is of importance only to those microzoa that 
pass one stage of existence in the mosquito 
body and nowhere else; if, therefore, its de- 
struction is accompanied by the passing of 
plasmodia, trypanosomes, filaria and others 


of similar ills, a double good will be accom- 
plished. 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE—ESPERANTO. 


W HEN Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, the emi- 

nent German scientist, was lecturing 
here in the winter of 1905-06, at Columbia 
and other universities, as exchange professor, 
many of us were, perhaps, puzzled, during 
some discourse on the relation between art 
and ethics, to hear him suddenly switch off 
the main subject and launch into a discussion 
on Esperanto, until we realized that by a 
subtle transition of thought he was pleading 
for a man-made universal language, that by 
its beautiful simplicity might become an inter- 
national meeting ground for promoting inter- 
course between men of all tongues. Dr. Ost- 
wald has for years made propaganda for Es- 
peranto, but he has been most successful, he 
says, during his brief visit in this country. 
Within six weeks he helped to form more 
than 100 local societies in all parts of the 
Union. The advantages of this artificial 
over the natural languages he sets forth in an 
address, delivered in November, 1906, before 
the High School of Commerce, of Berlin, and 
printed in a recent number of Westermann’s 
Monatshefte. 

He begins with a historical survey. At all 
times some one language has assumed a role 
of supremacy. In the second century B. C. 
Babylonian was the language of diplomacy. 
Then Alexander the Great made Greek the 


eer 


sbastsi. 


world language. This in turn gave way to 
Latin during the Roman Empire, and Latin 
remained the language of scholars in Europe 
through the Middle Ages. In the eighteenth 
century French was the language of diplo- 
macy. In the nineteenth century English be- 
came the language of commerce and interna- 
tional intercourse, while German was indis- 
pensable to the scholar. The unstable su- 
premacy, as revealed in this survey, leads Dr. 
Ostwald to the conclusion that: 
national languages are not suitable for world 
languages. While they may assume that réle 
temporarily, owing to political or other ‘influ- 
ences, they will be again displaced under chang- 
ing conditions. If we desire a universal lan- 
guage that is not subject to these mutations, we 
must eliminate from it all that may induce them. 
In other words, the world language of the fu- 
ture must be. in nowise connected with political 
or national affairs. A world language must be 
neutral or international in order to be vital. 


In refutation of the offhand criticism of an 
artificial language Dr. Ostwald then ex- 
amines the nature and purposes of language, 
which is, in brief, the connotation of ideas 
and symbols, the latter being divided into 
sounds and characters, or spoken and written 
language. In a perfect system of connotation 
each idea has its own separate symbol, as we 
find in the mathematical formulas and the 
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chemical signs. In the natural languages 
the connotation is very imperfect. Two 
words of the same sound may have entirely 
different meanings, as doe and dough, or one 
idea may be expressed by two or more words, 
as with synonyms. The traditional spelling 
of most languages is a further imperfection, 
though some, as Italian, have progressed fur- 
ther than others in phonetic spelling. Eng- 


























DR. ZAMENHOF, INVENTOR OF ESPERANTO. 


lish, Dr. Ostwald says, ‘is the most imperfect 
in this respect. Every idea, finally, should be 
expressed only once in a sentence. Here the 
inflected languages, as Latin, German, Ital- 
ian, fall short, since their grammar demands 
a plural article, adjective, and verb form with 
the plural noun. This is unnecessary, since 
the change in the noun form alone is sufficient 
to express the idea of plurality, and the in- 
flections of the article, adjective and verb ‘do 
not make it any clearer. The natural lan- 
guages are, therefore, unnecessarily difficult 
to learn, and they are as unlike the theoretic 
ideal of a language as a grotto is unlike a 
house. 

We need an artificial language to correct 
these faults and difficulties of the natural 
ones. Esperanto demonstrates how to avoid 
them. Here the inflections are reduced to 
the minimum. Each idea is expressed only 
once in the sentence. Each sound represents 
only one idea, and there are no synonyms. 
Hence puns are impossible in Esperanto. 
There are no exceptions to the rules, The 
grammar is, in short, so beautifully simple 
that it may be learned in a quarter of an hour. 
It is as flexible as German and Greek in its 
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capacity for word building by combinations, 
prefixes and suffixes, and surpasses them in 
permitting any regular derivations. 

It is easy to see how the vocabulary may there- 
by be enriched and made to express €very shade 
of thought. I am firmly convinced that for 
scientific and philosophic works a rational arti- 
ficial language is as much superior to a natural 
one as an automobile is superior to a pedestrian, 

Since 1900 an international commission 
has been at work in Paris disseminating the 
idea of a universal language and enrolling 


' followers. Two hundred and forty societies, 


comprising scientific and medical bodies, 
chambers of commerce, tourists’ clubs, etc., 
with thousands of members, have rallied 
around it, and 1000 individual scientists all 
over the globe, members of universities and 
academies, endorse the movement. This com- 
mission will very likely choose a permanent 
committee to watch over and develop the 
language selected. Dr. Ostwald has no 
doubts that Esperanto will be the final choice, 
as it is not only one of the best artificial lan- 
guages, but also the most widely dissemi- 
nated, there being about one-third to one-half 
million persons familiar with it. At the two 
congresses, held at Boulogne, in 1905, and at 
Geneva, in 1906, there were more than 1000 
visitors, representing over twenty languages, 
and although the majority of them had 
learned Esperanto only from text books, they 
found no difficulty in conversing together, 
and in most cases they did not betray their 
nationality by any foreign accent. Dr. Ost- 
wald, says, in conclusion: 

The conviction is spreading that the matter of 
an international language is not the hazy idea of 
a few dreamers, but a real, scientific problem 
calling for a solution. No one any longer doubts 
the blessings of such a great work of peace, 
though there are still doubts as to its practica- 
bility. I hope I have demonstrated that it is en- 
tirely possible for us to bring about this con- 
summation. 

The following paragraph is given in 
Esperanto by Dr. Ostwald to show the really 
international character of the language, as 
well as its ease of comprehension: 

La internacia lingvo Esperanto estas facile 
lernebla eé de la personoj nemulte instruitaj. 
Unu horo suhtas generale por lerne la tuton 
gramatikon, kelkaj tagoj por legi, kelkaj semaj- 
noj por skribi, keljaj monatoj por paroli. Es- 
peranto estas efektive simpla, fleksebla, belsona 
kaj internacia per siaj elementoj, kun malgranda 
koonto da radikoj oni povas fari tre grandan 
nombron da vortoj dank’ al.la praktika sistemo 
de prefiksoj kaj sufiksoj. Tin ¢i linguo perfekte 
tonges por la internaciaj rilatoj, e@ por la lit- 
eraturo kaj por la poezio. Esperanto helpos 
mirinde la sciencojn la komercon, la vojagojn. 
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‘ WHAT ITALY LOSES BY THE DEATH OF CARDUCCI. 


HEN the Swedish envoys bearing the 
Nobel prize for literature arrived at 
the Carducci home in Bologna, last year, they 
found the poet surrounded by the notables of 
his own town, a prophet not without honor 
in his own country. <A great prose writer, 
critic, educator, and orator, Giosué Carducci 
was, first of all, a poet, one of the greatest of 
modern times, perhaps the greatest Italy has 
praduced since Dante. 

It was in the Italian struggle for liberty 
that Carducci found his poetic inspiration. 
In his early youth he became a republican 
leader, with Mazzini and Garibaldi. It was 
during this period that he wrote his famous, 
—or infamous,—‘“ Hymn to Satan,” which 
made his reputation world-wide. The poet 
intended this as a tribute to Prometheus, the 
victorious God of Light, the rebellious vindi- 
cator of Reason, instead of the leader of vice, 
immorality, and sin, which the world be- 
lieved. But Carducci’s reputation never quite 
recovered from this misunderstanding. As to 
his style, a writer in the London Times says: 


His style is sometimes magniloquent, but is 
adaptable to all the exigencies of thought with a 
new and unexpected plasticity. His discourses 
on Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Muratori are 
pages full of eloquence, unsurpassed in historical 
criticism. I know of no pages, save perhaps 
those of Carlyle, which can worthily equal his 
discourse on Dante. From his school at Bo- 
logna in the last twenty years*have issued critics 
and poets now famous. The best-known poets 
of modern Italy have grown up under his in- 


DANTE RECEIVES CARDUCCI IN PARADISE. 


(According to the idea of Fischietto (Turin) 
Carducci was the real successor of Dante in the 
annals of Italian poetry.) ‘ 


fluence, from Gabriele d’Annunzio and Giovanni 
Pascoli to the minores of yesterday and the 
majores of to-morrow. Also Italian oratory has 
in him its ablest exponent. The oration spoken 


























SIGNOR GIOSUE CARDUCCI. 
(The Italian poet who died in March.) 


by him on the death of Giuseppe Garibaldi is a 
page so full of repressed emotion, of musical 
phrases, and of vast human sympathy as to ob- 
scure, in comparison, the most brilliant pages of 
modern as well as ancient oratory. 

By the time the monthly magazines of 
Italy could begin to make comments on the 
death of Carducci, the wave of emotion over 
the disappearance of the great man had sub- 
sided to some extent and a certain note of 
half-felt hostility is to be observed in some of 
the opinions. More clearly marked than this, 
however, is the very frank uncertainty of 
Italian critics as they attempt to properly 
classify and label the great poet. Every va- 
riety of judgment is passed on him, his com- 
plex, many-sided career is shown first from 
one side and then from another, until the 
reader is as perplexed as the reviewer about © 
Carducci’s real place. The Italia Moderna 
(Rome) is frank in its confession of inability 
to print an adequate estimate of the poet, and 
publishes a little notice to the public some- 
thing to this effect: 

The number of articles printed, speeches made, 
judgments passed, and analyses attempted on the 
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subject of Carducci is beyond computation. He 
has been treated from a political point of view, 
from a poetical, from a religious, from a his- 
torical; and nearly always by people quite incom- 
petent to form a sane and sound opinion on 
either his personality or his work. Everyone 
has shown him as best suited the critic’s own 
ideas, and the astonished public has seen pass 
before its eyes a republican Carducci, a monar- 
chic Carducci, a Carducci as a Mason, as a free- 
thinker, as the most wonderful renovator of re- 
ligious feeling, as an atheist, and as every vary- 
ing shade of a deist. 


The Rassegna Nazionale (Florence) is so 
far the only Italian publication which at- 
tempts seriously to present to its readers an 
estimate of the poet. Solone Monti, a well- 
known contributor to that magazine, writes a 
long and adequate, although probably not 
wholly unprejudiced, article. He claims that, 
being a young man, born after Carducci’s 
work was practically complete, he can judge 
him more objectively than those who fought 
either with or against him, and can hold a 
straight course between those who over-esti- 
mate the importance of his anti-religious 
views and those who claim too wide a literary 
influence for him. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of his article: 

While few men have closed their eyes amid 
such universal approval and acknowledged fame, 


few have been forced to battle more bit- 
terly than Carducci against the attacks which 
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every utterance of his has called forth. Roy- 
alists, democrats, priests, and free-thinkers 
have all assailed him with equal fury and all have 
named him deserter. The key to his compli- 
cated and perplexing career is to be found by 
considering him as always marked by his early 
frantic reaction against two elements in Italian 
life: Romanticism and the Austrians. With his 
return to classic ideals in literature came nattir- 
ally a revulsion from the. romantic glamour cast 
over Christianity, and a return to Greek reli- 
gious ideals. As can be proved from many pas- 
sages in his writings, this paganism is signifi- 
cant only from a literary point of view. He be- 
lieved in the religion of Homer because he 
adored Homer as a poet. Strong, al- 
though temporary impressions and emotions 
evoked by picturesque phases of contemporary 
politics and religion moved him to powerful and 
lyric expression. He made poetry, beautiful 
lyric poetry, and not controversial productions. 
The intellectual importance of his work has been 
greatly overestimated. Carducci’s life brought 
forth nothing new in pure thought, but this very 
absence of clogging philosophy makes his lyric 
poems supremely beautiful. Carducci 
was first and foremost a poet, perhaps the greatest 
landscapist among all Italian poets. His feel- 
ing for Italy, for the intimate aspects of her 
country, for the sights and sounds,—and smells, 
—of her rustic life is unique and only equaled 
by his marveious skill in depicting what he feels. 
A lyric poet by temperament, he was thrown by 
chance into the raging battlefield, which was 
Italy struggling for independence. Being a man 
and a strong man he fought with his comrades, 
using his own weapon, his pen, but it is as a 
poet that he will be remembered. 


THE HOPI CLIFF-DWELLERS AND THEIR SEVEN CITIES. 


"THE primitive Hopi community in Ari- 

zona, discovered by white men almost 
four centuries ago and rediscovered, we may 
say, only a score of years ago, is the subject 
of an exceedingly interesting article by Fred- 
erick Monsen in the Craftsman (New 
York). 

In the seven Hopi pueblos, situated high 
up on the mesa tops, there live to-day about 
2000 of these home-loving, law-abiding In- 
dians, just as they lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Coronado’s soldiers found them, 
and as they had then lived for unnumbered 
ages. As Mr. Monsen describes them, they 
are “a people without jails, hospitals, asy- 
lums, or policemen, and crime is almost an 
unknown thing among them.” ‘They are a 
self-supporting people. They ask nothing 
whatever of the United States Government 
except to be left alone. One of their vil- 
lages is thus described by Mr. Monsen: 

Situated on the extreme end of the mesa, 
where the long rock tongue gradually tapers to 


a point, its site is so narrow that nearly the 
whole top of the cliff is covered with buildings, - 
—some, in fact, actually overhang the precipi- 
tous walls. Hopi villages are all built on the 
defensive plan. The house clusters are generally 
two stories in height, although’ at Walpi and 
Oraibi four are more often seen. The building 
material is stone laid in mortar and mud, and 
the fronts of the buildings have a general ten- 
dency to face eastward. In former times the 
back walls had neither doors nor windows, and 
the only entrance to the lower story was from 
above by means of ladders thrust through holes 
in the roof. Ladders or steps cut into the par- 
tition walls afforded access to the upper stories. 

This necessity for being constantly on the de- 
fensive arose from the fact that the daily life 
of the Hopi was fraught with danger. Yn the 
old days they were the constant prey of the 
ferocious nomadic tribes around them, and un- 
relaxing vigilance was necessary to prevent ex- 
termination. In the present day this danger 1s 
past, but the Hopi still must struggle with 
natural forces that seem at times enough to 
overwhelm them. Their little farms have to be 
watched with the gredtest care from the time 
that the corn kernels are planted in the damp 
sand of a dry stream bed until the tender plant 
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Photograph by Frederick Monsen. 





THE HOPI PUEBLO OF ORAIBI,—FOUR STORIES HIGH. 


sees the light of day. ‘Then windbreaks must be 
erected to protect the growing corn from the 
ever shifting desert sand, which would bury it 
in a night; and shades must be built to keep 
the fierce sun from burning it up. Then come 
rabbits and other animal pests to devour all the 
little crop, and crows, black birds, and locusts 
drop from the sky to rob the poor Hopi of his 
food supply; lastly come the poaching horses, 
burros, and bands of sheep, to’ say nothing of 
thieving Navajos, and, as if this were not 
enough, at any time great floods may come down 
the natural water channels where the Hopi plant 
their corn, to destroy in a few minutes the labor 
of many months, or the burning sun of a rainless 
season may shrivel the growing crops. 


A WOMAN’S-RIGHTS COMMUNITY. 


Mr. Monsen’s study of Hopi society has 
brought out these significant facts relative 
to the status of woman: 


Hopi society is based upon the gens,—that is, 


upon the tie of blood relationship. It is a so- 
ciety of equals where help is extended and re- 
ceived in the true communal spirit. How long 
this will last now that the touch of civilization 
threatens to fall upon them can easily be guessed. 
Among the Hopi the women are excellent speci- 
mens of primitive humanity. The young women 
are well formed and strong, and of irreproach- 
able character. They own the houses as well as 
build them, and all family property belongs to 
the woman, who is acknowledged as the head of 


the household. Inheritance, therefore, is always 
through the mother, and descent is reckoned 
through the female line. In spite of the liberty 
and importance enjoyed by the Hopi women, 
their reserve and modesty are surprising. They 
are as quiet and shy as if their lives had been 
passed in the utmost seclusion and subjection to 
the dominance of man. Their whole lives are 
devoted to the care of their children, and the 
matrimonial customs of the Hopi are of a grade 
which, if generally understood, might make. civ- 
ilized lawmakers and writers of civilized cus- 
toms stop and think. It is marriage from the 
viewpoint of the woman, not of the man. It is 
a striking example of the principal effect of 
woman rule, and it must be admitted that it is 
dominated by the highest order of purity as well 
as of common sense. 

The education of the children is very carefully 
considered. The Hopi have no written litera- 
ture, but an almost boundless store of oral tra- 
ditions, which are handed down unimpaired to 
each generation in turn and which form the 
guiding principle of their religious belief and 
of their whole life. Every clan, and there are 
a number of family clans making up the various 
Hopi towns, has its own kiva, or underground 
ceremonial chamber, entered by a ladder through 
a sq'lare opening in the roof, which is but a foot 
or two above the general level of the ground. 
Here the education of the boys is carried on, be- 
ginning at the age of seven or eight years. 
They are instructed day by day in the literature, 
history, and myths of the tribes, the priests being 
the teachers. 
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THE HEARST-M’CLELLAN IMBROGLIO. 


aad AS New York goes, so goes the nation,” 
is a maxim one frequently hears in 
the closing days of a Presidential campaign. 
The preponderating influence of the electoral 
vote of the Empire State usually brings suc- 
cess and victory to the candidate lucky 
enough to receive it. Hence, it follows that 
aspirants for Presidential honors in this State 
have run a preliminary canter for Mayor of 
New York City, or some other city in the 
State, or for Governor, before being groomed 
and entered for the Presidential sweepstakes. 
Cleveland and Roosevelt are conspicuous ex- 
emplars of this rule. The former was Mayor 
of Buffalo, Governor of New York, and 
twice President of the United States. The 
latter, though defeated for the Mayoralty in 
New York City, when comparatively un- 
known, was elected Governor of the State, 
and, subsequently, Vice-President and Presi- 
dent of the nation. The precedent is as firm- 
ly fixed as the stars in their courses, but it 
seems that one gentleman is bent on altering 
it and establishing a new one, to wit: That 
a candidate, defeated for the mayoralty of 
our “ first” city and also, for Governor of 
the Empire State, is eligible for the Presi- 
dency if his defeat can be glorified with the 
crown of the martyr; if it can be shown that 
he was “ counted out! ” 
Mr. Ervin Wardman, in the Broadway 
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Magazine for April, exhaustively reviews the 
McClellan-Hearst-Murphy imbroglio, and 
concludes that Mr. Hearst’s real ambition, 
the goal of his desire, is the White House. In 
view of this fact, the strained relations of 
these gentlemen are of national significance. 
The article necessarily covers much ground 
that is already known. It starts with the 
election in 1905, and the seating of Mic- 
Clellah; reviews the many attempts by 
Hearst to secure a recount from the courts 
and the Legislature; takes the reader tg Buf- 
falo and the State Democratic convention, 
and explains the reasons that actuated Mr. 
Murphy, Tammany’s “ boss,” in espousing 
Hearst. Thereafter, it describes the “ break ” 
between Murphy and McClellan and the 
substitution of McCarren, of Brooklyn, as 
adviser to the Mayor. The hand of “ Fin- 
gy” Conners, of Buffalo, in the secret man- 
ceuvers is also revealed, as wel] as the influ- 
ence of certain subordinates of the Mayor on 
that gentleman’s behavior politically. Wall 
Street and its interests are not forgotten in 
this political brawl, and the writer believes 
that, in the end, Murphy will still “ boss ” 
Tammany, McClellan is politically dead, 
McCarren will have to face the fight of his 
life when McClellan goes out of office, while 


_ Hearst marches on to secure the Democratic 


nomination for the Presidency. A recount, 
in this program, might embarrass him be- 
cause it would end the glory of his “ sacri- 
fice,” and leave him face to face with the 
promises, impossible of fulfillment, which he 


$, made while a candidate for the mayoralty. 


THIS IS NO RARE-BIT DREAM! 
From the Press (New York). 


“All the world knows that Murphy, the 
Tammany ‘boss,’ renounced McClellan, 
and went over to Hearst in the recent cam- 
paign for Governor. All the world has 
asked, Why? Murphy did this to save his 
boss-ship, with all its horde of rich spoils. 
These are the contracts given to the leader 
by those who must have franchises and per- 
mits and favorable inspections, which they 
cannot have without the sanction of the lead- 
er,” says Mr. Wardman; “ the tolls from the 
poolrooms, the policy-shops, the gambling re- 
sorts, the brothels and other dives, and the 
saloons which desire to have a private per- 
mission to do illegal things.” Because this 
control was threatened Murphy turned to 
Hearst; because of this coalition,—“ unholy 
alliance,’—Jackson was elected Attorney- 
General ; because of his success guo warranto 
proceedings for a recount are now possible. 
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THE SPOILED CHILD. 


WILLIE Hearst: ‘ Guess this is my little boss. 


I bought him. 


Guess I can break him ’f I wanttuh.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


McClellan is likened to a baby raised by a 
bottle in the hands of Tammany. Weak, 
immature, vacillating and time-serving are, 
says this writer, his characteristics. A crea- 
ture of a political system, he is the tool of its 
master, He had been bred to political life 
by Murphy, had been supported for years 
from the public purse, and never questioned 
the right of his “ boss” to exact obedience. 
Consequently, McClellan suited Murphy’s 
financial clients, and, in 1904, in obedience 
to these patrons, Murphy turned Hearst 
down in the Gubernatorial convention. 
Then began their enmity. Hearst made a 
canvass for the Presidential nomination, ran 
for Mayor to kill McClellan and Murphy 
politically, started to contest the returns, 
and, in general, convinced Mr, Murphy that 
the latter’s salvation depended on a union 
with Hearst. McClellan was thrown over- 
board and Murphy and Hearst were united. 
The “ interests’? waxed wroth, “ called” 
Murphy’s loans on Wall Street, forfeited 
his contracts, lost him the Pennsylvania tun- 
nel and terminal jobs, and the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. Railroad improvements in New York, 
and, worse than all, had the privileges of his 
Board of Aldermen curtailed by the Legisla- 
ture. These things nearly exterminated 
. him, but he clung to Hearst and is still loyal 
to him. 

His disaffection brought to McClellan’s 
aid a new chief adviser, from Brooklyn, Long 
Pat McCarren, with “ a political intellect of 
sunshine clearness.” Speaking of this indi- 


vidual, Mr. Wardman says: ‘ McCarren 
has more genuine political brains than all the 
rest of the Democratic leaders of New York, 
clean and unclean, put together . . . . 
By these corporations which he has served 
so successfully, as well as by the public which 
he has abused and defied through the years 
of his power, he is credited with being the © 
most abandoned creature in politics, with the 
face of a Savonarola and the heart of a Ma- 
chiavelli. If he exercises a fraction of the 
political wickedness that is attributed to him, 
he will be the everlasting envy of Lucifer.” 
This veteran is feathering his nest while 
Murphy and his friends are forced to get 
along on pickings, where they had ample 
luxuries formerly. But Murphy is still 
“boss,” because he has the organization; and 
he and his braves are whetting their knives . 
for the day of reckoning that is coming; for 
McClellan and the “ interests.” McCarren 
knows this, and is fortifying his Brooklyn 
castle against the coming invasion. McCar- 
ren, McClellan, and the financial world are 
on one side; on the other the sardonic Mur- 
phy, the vengeful Hearst, the hotspur Jack- 
son, and the untutored but robust Conners. 
These are the Democratic party of both the 
city and State of New York. 

In view of Governcr Hughes’ expressions 
on the clouded title to McClellan’s seat, Mr. 
Waraman says: 

Either the Attorney-General will settle the 


case, or. the Legislature, as the Governor has 
promised, will open the ballot-boxes. 
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RUSSIA’S FUTURE IN THE. FAR EAST AND OURS. 


A SEVERE criticism of the Russian policy 

in the Far East for the past decade is 
presented in the historical review in a recent 
issue of the St. Petersburg monthly, Russ- 
kaya Mysl. It has been a policy, declares the 
writer, quite without system or coherence,— 
“utterly without any definite aim or plan.” 
This absence of any definite aim, continues 
the writer, was coupled with a disregard for 
the price which had to be paid for such inco- 
herence, as well as with an under-estimate 
of all the eastern Asiatic powers. 
viewer restates the main provisions of the 
Portsmouth treaty between Russia and Ja- 
pan, adherence to which he characterizes 
as a wise diplomatic move on the part of Rus- 
sia. This treaty ‘somehow seemed to place 
a certain check to the Japanese imperialistic 
pretensions, and apparently established some 
sort of an equilibrium in the Far East.” Even 
more important than the text of the Ports- 
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The re-- 


mouth treaty itself, however, says the writer 
of this review, was the signing, on August 12, 
1905, of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty for ten years. This highly important 
document is of vast significance to Russia as 
well as England and Japan, while China and 
the United States are affected by its provi- 
sions to an extent not appreciated by the citi- 
zens of these countries. The Chino-Japanese 
treaty of December 22, 1905, is also charac. 
terized as being of unsuspected importance, 
This reviewer says: 

There has been established now a marked 
solidarity between Japan and China. The latter 
ratified all the cessions made by Russia to Japan 
at the Peace of Portsmouth, whereas Japan un- 
dertook on her part to uphold stanchly the ar- 
ticles of the treaty between Russia and China 
concerning the leasing of territory and the build- 
ing of railroads. Japan undertook, as it were, 
to defend China’s interests against Russia. 


Owing to the unsettled condition of Rus- 
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IS JAPAN GRITING ALL THE BENEFIT OF THE ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND? 


According to the Strekoza, the comic weekly of St. Petersburg, England is becoming tired of her alliance 


with Japan since the latter reaps all the benefits in the Far East. 


In the cartoon which we reproduce above 


Uncle Sam is seen peering anxiously from behind a neighboring tree at little Japan, who is stealing all the 


fruit from his point of advantage on England’s back. 
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sia’s internal politics, he reminds us further, be obliged to give up any kind of encroachment 


an upon Manchuria and follow along the lines of 
affairs of the Far East were for many months the interests of the international traffic as well 


practically forgotten in the empire. This is as those of the “ open door” policy, against 
especially so since the Duma contains no rep- which we have been formerly working. The 
resentatives from the far Asiatic provinces. supremacy of Japan in that region is indeed 


i ’ -_8 ivities in great, but not unlimited, in view of the fact 
Meanwhile, Japan’s colonizing activities in that all powers have now interests and sympa- 


Korea, Saghalien, and southern Manchuria thies there. In fact, we notice even at this mo- 
have been pushed with feverish vigor. The ment symptoms of reaction against the inclina- 
writer denies any serious misunderstandings tions toward Japan. Japan arrives at hege- 
between Japan and Russia as to the enforce- ™ony not only over eastern Asia and the inland 


4 - lying seas, but casts her glance also at the Pa- 
ment of certain articles of the Portsmouth cific, considering it as the arena of her future 


treaty, but he does hold that the Japanese colonization. 
have been asking more than they are entitled 
to in the matter of fishing rights. Upon this 
point -he says: 


Referring to the already great and ever- 
increasing interests of the United States in 
China and the far Eastern situation general- 

As regards fishing, it is clear that the Japanese ly, this Russian review writer says: 
carried: the sense of the article of agreement too . ‘ : : 
far. Thus they demand not only the right of | It is well known with what a feeling of dis- 
catching fish, but also mammals such as sea- trust and dissatisfaction the relations between 
bears and seals, as well as seal plants. More- England and Japan were received at the Aus- 
over, they demand also the inclusion in the terms tfalian colonies. Similar feelings, only on a 
of the agreement of the bays and rivers and larger scale, now exist in the west of the United 
in general the same privileges for the Japanese States. In San Francisco a proposition has been 
as for the Russian subjects. The negotiations ™ade limiting the immigration of the Japanese 
in this respect have been straightened out. to the United States. And although President 
There were moments when diplomatic relations Roosevelt categorically repudiated this proposi- 
were about to be broken off. But in December tion in his December message to the Congress, 
the tone of the foreign press softened somewhat. Pointing to the necessity of maintaining peace 
It appeared that however serious the misunder- With Japan, the feeling against the Japanese is 
standing may have been, there was no doubt as S™Owing in the Western States, a feeling that 
to the sincere desire of both powers for peace. Will have to be reckoned with. The question of 
a Can all this be put entirely at ease? Japanese hegemony over the Pacific will face 
Whatever the French “anse” and the English the United States in the Hawaiian Islands, not 
“inlet”? may mean here, the results of this inter- t® mention the Philippine Islands. The digging 
esting controversy will not have a great effect Of the Panama Canal will obviously increase the 
upon the fate of the world. Russia will have to importance of the Pacific for America. Russia 
fulfill the Portsmouth articles of peace to the Will not be the only power, then, with whom 
letter and the spirit, and if any dispute as to the Japan will in the future have to contend. 
purely juridical interpretation will arise the best °. : i 
way out of the difficulty seems to us to be to There ” good reason .to believe, he de 
refer it to the Hague Tribunal. clares in conclusion, that a wise and peaceful 

: _ policy on the part of Russia will prevent a 

What then, he asks, is the part that Russia pear political catastrophe, and by certain 
should play in the Far East. To quote again: diplomatic combinations she may obtain a 

One thing is clear—that we shall have to Certain sphere of influence in the Far East 


abandon the old-time policy there, that we shall and assure there a lasting place. 





HARNACK ON CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT HARMONY. 


MONG the very interesting group of nence and favor with government circles 
eminent European visitors who, last make it evident that his speech contained an 
month, were present at the dedication of the outline of the “ program” of the new cult 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, was Prof. ministry of Prussia, according to which the 
Adolf Harnack, the celebrated German scien- ecclesiastical forces of the empire will be 
tist and leader in theological thought. Dr. governed. The matter.is one of pressing in- 
Harnack found himself the center of atten- terest for every Protestant country, 
tion, particularly in view of his recent ad- It would. seem, declares Dr. Harnack, as 
dress delivered on the occasion of Kaiser if Providence had chosen Germany to be an 
Wilhelm’s birthday (on January 27), and experiment station for testing more than one 
afterwards published as an article in the difficult political, social, and _ intellectual 
Preussische Jahrbiicher. Dr. Harnack’s emi- question. 
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DR. ADOLF HARNACK. 


By the side of the obnoxious caste system we 
find in Germany radical religious differences 
which separate the people into two opposing 
camps. We Germans are as yet in the very 


midst of this religious difference, although other 
peoples have long ago solved the problem. The 
struggle between the church and state which is 
now agitating France is of an entirely different 
character. In our neighbor republic it is simply 
a question whether the church shall be alto- 
gether removed from the national organism as 
being totally incompatible with the latter, or 
whether. it shall remain joined to the organism 
as an indispensable factor of it. With us the 
differences are not acute, but chronic. In many 
respects,—from the most serious and vital in- 
terests down to the commonplace forces of 
every-day life—our German nation is divided 
into two hostile camps. At the bottom of. all 
the difficulties between these two camps is the 
difference in religious creed which constantly 
raises up obstacles in the way of mutual good 
will and co-operation for the benefit of the na- 
tion as a whole. The one beriefit which this dif- 
ference has brought about is the saving of the 
nation from the terrible dilemma of “ Church or 
Atheism?” 

The matter of solving this question or 
mitigating the difficulties presented by it,.Dr. 
Harnack believes is of vital importance for 
religion and science alike. 


The subject must not be approached with total 
indifference, nor with preconceived despair. Just 
contemplate the result of the bitter strife be- 
tween Lutheranism and Calvanism, the evangel- 
ical union. With this example of unification 
before us we dare not proclaim the impossibility 
of an understanding in true Christian spirit be- 
tween German Catholics and Protestants. In 


our country, numberless marital unions between 
persons of the two different confessions are ip 
happy existence. Why, then, should it be im- 
possible to bring about a similar peaceful union 
within the greater family, the state? Generally 
speaking, a Catholic follows the same funda- 
mental principles of living as a Protestant, and 
most assuredly there should be no insurmount- 
able obstacle between their unity and co-oper- 
ation in the national life. 


In the inner and national life of the Ger- 
man people, Dr. Harnack maintains, the 
Christian religion is so safely anchored that 
“ no power can force it into the background.” 

How, asks this German theological writer, 
are we to bring about Christian understand- 
ing and harmony? “Not as an external 
union, for such has been tried before with 
only utter failure.” The usual result of such 
compromise has been simply to add a third 
creed to the two already existing. Freedom, 
continues Dr. Harnack, is the watchword of 
true Christian spirits. It is on such a basis 
that the rapprochement is to be founded, 

Comparing the two confessions by means of 
a figure, Dr. Harnack says: 


The Catholic Christians all live together in 
an ancient castle, strengthened and fortified dur- 
ing the course of centuries. Divine towers 
flank it, walls and ramparts protect it, and its 
interior discloses splendid halls and sombre re- 
treats, Gothic chapels and secluded. cells for 
penitents. The Protestant Christians, on the 
other hand, dwell in numerous lightly built 
cottages of different styles, in which, perhaps, 
many of the necessities of a deeper religious life 
are wanting. Around the castle and the cot- 
tages, however, there stretches a beautiful gar- 
den in the bright sunshine. During thie daytime 
all the people work together therein. Only at 
nightfall do they return to their respective 
abodes. Would that the days might grow 
longer and the nights shorter!. Would that the 
common work in the air and sunlight might 
bring all the. laborers closer together ! 


What must be done in order to realize 
this? For the layman the answer is simple: 


He must feel as Christ felt. He must be 
ashamed to clamor loudly for preference as to 
his own particular creed while at heart he is 
thoroughly indifferent to it. He must avoid, as 
far as possible doctrinal controversy and co- 
operate with other Christians for the common 
benefit. As for the churches themselves, they 
must get a proper conception of their true aim. 
If they do not, all the laudable work which can 
be done for the unity of their open-minded mem- 
bers will be liable to repression and_ negation. 
. + .« True knowledge of Christian history 1s 
the moving power, so far as religious bodies are 
concerned, for a rapprochement on true Chris- 
tian grounds. : 


: Many hopeful signs are in the sky, accord- 
ing to Dr. Harnack. As late as one genera- 
tion ago Protestant Christians were very 
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loath to recognize or even take serious notice 
of historical investigations pursued by erudite 
clericals of the Catholic faith. 


This narrow-minded feature has lately disap- 
peared, and the impartial and authentic re- 
searches into ecclesiastical history by such emi- 
nent Catholic writers as Duchesne, Delehaye, 
and Schnitzer have won due recognition and 
credit in Protestant clerical circles, thereby mak- 
ing way for the growth of a more conciliatory 
spirit between the two creeds. In the light of 
history many a false traditional prejudice has 
faded away and mutual understanding taken its 
place. There are, it is true, a number of doc- 
trinal points which at first sight may seem ut- 
terly irreconcilable from both Catholic and 
Protestant points of view. The spirit of these 
points, however, is, after all, the same, and its 
effect is year after year impressing itself more 
clearly and strongly upon thoughtful Catholics 
and Protestants. We must particularly guard in 
the future against a fusion of creed and politics. 
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As long as creed is a watchword or an issue in 
the political campaigns of the parties no real 
peace is possible. Most Protestants realize this 
and act accordingly. A considerable portion of 
our Catholic citizens, however, have yet to learn 
it. Further, absolute fairness must be observed 
on both sides, thus doing away with much of the 
unnecessary wrangling. The common thought 
of holding forth the good of one’s own creed in 
contrast,with the defects in the practice of an- 
other must be abandoned. If any comparison 
must be made, let it be made between creed and 
creed, between practice and practice. It is 
highly desirable—nay, necessary,—moreover, 
that the clergy of both these great creeds make 
themselves more familiar with each other’s doc- 
trines. This will be conducive to a better un- 
derstanding between themselves and cannot fail 
to be reflected by the laity under their spiritual 
guidance. Finally, great freedom within each 
church is necessary, for that is verily the foun- 
dation rock on which we must build our hopes 
for future Christian unity. 


CAN THE CHURCH STEM THE TIDE OF ATHEISM? 


HAT atheism has spread widely during 
our time is, beyond doubt, a fact. But 

that along with this stream of irreligion 
there is a strong current of revived belief ap- 
pears likewise an evident fact. The ques- 
tions of the prevalence of unbelief, of the op- 


posite tendency, the ends to be aimed at by 
society, and what religious organizations are 
accomplishing in the way of good work, re- 
ceive earnest attention in an article in the 
Deutsche Revue, from the pen of Karl von 


Hase. He says, in substance: 


Our time lacks a homogeneous view of life; 
philosophy, the physical sciences, religion, so- 
called sound reason, battle with one another. 
In this battle great masses of mankind have lost 
their faith in God. The word “ atheist,”—once 
appended to Spinoza’s likeness,—has lost its hor- 
ror. 

But unbelief resembles thin ice; it may sup- 
port one, but many break through. “A people 
without religion is also in danger politically. 
Atheism is spreading; the state cannot and dare 
not restrict freedom of thought. What can the 
church do to arrest its extension? 


Time was when blasphemy was a punish- 
able offense: “‘ to-day the denial of God, nay, 
derision of the belief in Him, may be uttered 
aloud without concern,—and this in the 
lower classes as well as among the educated.” 
The Social-Democrat, Bebel, does not want 
to abolish religion, to depose God, because 
he is convinced that they will disappear of 
themselves. 


In January of last year the Berlin students 
tequested the professors of the nor-theological 


faculties to secede in a body from the various 
churches to which they belonged only in name, 
and to memorialize the government that the theo- 
logical departments, being contrary to the aca- 
demic spirit, be abolished. Ernst Haeckel 
terms the struggle for existence the great disci- 
plining god. 

On the other hand, our time entertains a 
vivid interest in religious questions. Had 
Haeckel’s Weltratsel (translated as ‘“‘ The 
Riddle of the Universe”) treated purely of 
natural science, it would not have had such 
wide circulation; but its weak points,—phi- 
losophy, the discussion of creation,—are what 
win readers for the author. The Babel and 
Bible dispute has given rise to an extensive 
literature. Harnack’s ‘“ What Is Christian- 
ity?” has been widely read in cultivated 
circles. In France the “ Answers to the Ob- 
jections Against Religion” of Mgr. de Sé- 
gur has appeared in more than 220 editions. 
The political journals pay far more attention 
to church problems than ever before. . 

Moritz Carriére, the philosopher and 
writer on esthetics, suggested holding com- 
mon services for all believers in God, irre- 
spective of creeds, the movement to start in 
the Berlin Cathedral. If this idea was con- 
ceivable some years ago, it is so no longer. 
Just as, in spite of growing international in- 
tercourse, the consciousness of nationality has 
increased, so has that of church and creed, in 
spite of religious indifference and unbelief. 
A reunion of the separated denominations is 
at present more hopeless than ever. When 
the French Revolution abolished Christianity 
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the new religion of reason met with little ap- 
preciation. 

What can the church do to strengthen re- 
ligious belief? But, first, what is the church? 


Protestants, too, still always think of it as 
consisting of ministers, consistories, and church 
administration. This is a Catholic conception. 
Just as surely as the state does not consist of the 
government but of the entire people, eo surely 
does the church consist not of the clergy but of 
the Christian community. Neither ministers nor 
the church government can check the spread of 
atheism without the aid of the community. Pri- 
marily, the consciousness of solidarity, of spirit- 
ual community, must be strengthened. If those 
who turn their back upon the church and become 
atheists because they find it faulty would co- 
operate to solve its problems they might soon 
realize what the church needs as well as what it 
could do for themselves. Ignorance is often 
the cause of unbelief. Kuno Fischer, the Heidel- 
berg philosopher, remarked that in no domain 
are ignorance and an inclination to dogmatic 
judgment greater than in that of religion. 

But the church, on her side, should have a 
deeper realizing sense that times have 
changed. “If she should not surrender 
aught of her abiding truth, neither should 
she heedlessly condemn ‘modern science,’ 
‘ modern conceptions,’ as opposed in principle 
to the Christian religion.” 

The church, like every historical religion, 
clings to the old. The nearer it feels to its 
founder, its source, the surer is it of possess- 
ing the truth. That is why the Roman 
Catholic Church refers to Peter as the first 
bishop in Rome, why the Protestant church 
goes back to Christ and the Bible. 

The old traditional rites and the biblical lan- 
guage are dear to it; but they strike the modern 
man as strange. In our realistic age many have 


ceased to comprehend symbolic modes of expres- 
sion; and if the church be right in preserving the 


old forms in her rites and prayers, the minister's 
speech should not always be that of Canaan 
but brief, strong, and practical; and particularly 
in their outside, apologetic activity, in speaking 
to those whom they would win over, should they 
follow present thought and speech. 


A spirit of soberness is following upon 
scientific intoxication. Materialism is still 4 
method of physical research, but it is no long. 
er a philosophy; it does not suffice for a con- 
ception of life. Following the example of 
great English investigators, genuine research 
in Germany, too, once more recognizes its 
limits. 

What the church should do to controvert 
the eviltalready done by popularizing the ma- 
terialist view of life and by Socialist agita- 
tion is to “ treat in a popular way such ques- 
tions as: Is the Bible God’s word? Is there 
a God? Is there a life after death?” 


Much, it must be‘recognized, has been done by 
the church in the last decades in the way of 
good, of guarding its members from unbelief, of 
gathering in the erring. It has organized sery- 
ices for children, which they have learned to 
love; founded associations of Christian young 
men; established shelters, houses of refuge, and 
sanitariums. Through its organization it incites 
the members of the congregation to co-operative 
benevolent activity.. In*many other®*ways has it 
become a beneficent instrument. “More than 
15,000 Protestant deaconesses give unostentatious 
evidence of unselfish Christian kindness. With 
a like devotion the Sisters of Charity and va- 
rious institutions of the Catholic Church pursue 
their charitable work. 


Great as the harm that atheism has ac- 
complished among the German people, the 
writer concludes, the church need have no 
fear. “She stands upon firm ground. She 
should complain less and have courage. The 
nation cannot dispense with her work.” 





ANIMALS AS WEATHER PROPHETS. 


ig there any real, scientific basis for the 

time-honored belief that the swallows’ 
high flight, the ascent of the trees by the 
tree-frogs, and the fishes’ eagerness to bite 
indicate good,—the opposite conduct, bad,— 
weather? Robert Lendimayr, professor of 
zoology at the University of Prague, consid- 
ers this general subject of animals as weather 
prophets in an article in a German scientific 
journal, reprinted in a recent issue of the 
New York Staats-Zeitung. The reason, says 
the professor, that the swallows fly high or 
low, and the tree-frogs ascend or descend the 
trees, is that the insects which they pursue as 


food fly sometimes high and sometimes low. 
The greater inclination of fishes to bite is 
accounted for by the*fact that many insects 
flying low in order to lay their *eggs in the 
water or when weak from breeding, fall into 
the water, which stimulates the fishes to a 
more active quest of food. “The behavior of 
the swallows, tree-frogs, and fishes, then, 1s 
regulated by that of: the insects, and, if the 
former can be considered to afford weather 
indications, it is really because the insects give 
such indications; whereas, the insects seem s0 
little aware of coming weather conditions 
that, instead of seeking safety close to the 
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ground when bad weather threatens, they 
often mount up in the air, and we find them 
dashed to the earth, wounded or killed, by 
hailstones or raindrops. 

Then comes the really valuable part of 
the article. We quote from its more im- 
portant conclusions : 


Observations upon the behavior of these ani- 
mals sufficiently exact for scientific use may be 
most easily made with the tree-toad. I have in 
my time carried out two series of observations 
upon it, recording the heights above the ground 
at which these creatures confined in a high cage 
were at certain times of day, and used these 
notes for the construction of a curve which I 
then compared with the meteorological curves 
showing temperature, atmospheric pressure, 
moisture, rain, and wind. The result of the 
comparison of the former tree-toad curves with 
the latter meteorological curves was that no sort 
of connection existed bétween the ascent and 
descent of the tree-toads and the weather, either 
coming or contemporary, but that the time of 
day so far had an influence upon the conduct of 
these creatures, as they were wont to ascend to- 
ward evening. This negative result of observa- 
tions makes it seem doubtful also whether the 
biting of the fishes and the high or low flight of 
the swallows have any connection with the com- 
ing weather, and points to the insects’ flying up 
chiefly toward evening without regard to the 
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coming weather. Consequently,-it must be con- 
ceded that the connection (contested by the 
meteorologists) between the conduct of the ani- 
mals and the subsequent weather is not proved. 
From this, however, it is not to be concluded 
that no such connection whatever exists. It is 
by no means proved that, by the aid of improved 
methods, we shall not some time in the future 
succeed in proving such a connection, neverthe- 
less. The possibility is not to be sum- 
marily dismissed that many species of animals 
(particularly the insects) sense electric’: waves 
emanating from distant storms, the local electri- 
cal tension, the ionizing of the atmosphere, the 
permeability of higher air strata to light in 
small waves, and the atmospheric pressure, as 
well as moisture and temperature, and by 
certain combinations of such perceptions are 
reflexively led to special actions that stand 
on a casual relation to the coming weather. 
. . « The question whether the high or low 
flight, respectively, of the insects and the be- 
havior of the fishes, tree-frogs, and swallows 
standing in connection therewith can be used as 
weather indications seems to me to be not yet 
finally answered. So far as the scientific investi- 
gations hereupon permit a conclusion, no con- 
nection exists indeed; but, since an instinctive 
accommodation of the conduct of the insects to 
the coming weather is possible, and would un- 
doubtedly be extremely advantageous to them, I 
deem it nevertheless not impossible that such a 
one exists in fact. 





THE COLONIAL PROBLEM AS HOLLAND SOLVES IT. 


T this time of general colonial expansion, 
it is interesting and important to note 
the methods of a country which has been 
eminently successful in its colonial under- 
takings. That country is Holland, a colonial 
power to a greater degree than any other ex- 
cept England; like her with subjects over- 
seas far exceeding those of the motherland. 
A recent number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
contains an elaborate article by Adolf Mayer 
on the Dutch colonial possessions. Java is, 
however, the one to which the writer devotes 
almost exclusive attention, as being the best 
example of what may be accomplished in 
colonization by proper methods. 

The great Island of Java is half the size 
of Germany, and as densely populated. The 
writer goes into detail regarding the condi- 
tions of soil cnd climate, which are most 
favorable to the growth of the tropical prod- 
ucts raised there. ‘The periodical extensive 
rainfalls and other climatic features, how- 
ever, though advantageous to vegetable life, 
are very trying to foreigners. Java, in short, 
is stamped as a country for plantations, but 
as entirely useless as a colony for emigra- 


tion,—two wholly different propositions, 
which people inexperienced in colonization 
continue to confound. Java is not peopled 
by the Dutch; they form the leaven, but, in 
numbers, are only an inappreciable fraction 
of the population, about one in 700, yet it is 
that fraction that organizes, rules, manages, 
and, in a certain sense, exploits. There is 
hardly a Dutch family of the nobility or the 
higher middle classes of which some member 
has not been active in the East or West In- 
dies, returning home with advancing years. 

In order to colonize a land, the writer re- 
marks, whose inhabitants we wish neither to 
decimate nor drive out, but to guide in ac- 
cordance with their will, what is needed 
above all is to understand the soul of the 
people. The rest is purely a technical prob- 
lem, which, presupposing the necessary en- 
ergy, solves itself. So here, the writer dis- 
cusses, at length, beyond the technical fea- 
tures of climate, soil, existing labor resources. 
and so on, a side of the question where colc. - 
izing nations fail far more frequently; anc 
Java offers so interesting a model because 
Holland has solved the problem so thorough- 
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ly that the native population of the island 
has increased fourfold in the past century. 
The important question arises: How has she 
achieved her success? 


The Malay of Java is by no means either so 
devoid of energy or so tame that he will bear 
lasting injustice or mismanagement. Severity, 
violence even, he will endure if they are con- 
ditioned by tradition and custom. , But he will 
not stand a palpable injustice. For the time he 
appears perfectly impassive, but he secretly 
sharpens his kris or dagger and attacks the 
unjust overseer by night or in some lonely spot. 
The familiar phenomenon, too, in the Sunda 
Islands of running amuck must “ give us pause.” 


The Dutch system of government, then, 
has these features: 


To be regardful of the feudal conditions. which 
prevailed at the conquest of the country, modify- 
ing them only as self-interest demands. The old 
princes and nobles have remained; the honorary 
service which they regard as the essence of their 
dignity has been maintained. The Dutch of- 
ficials, termed Residents, were co-ordinated with 
the native rulers in such .a way that a native 
prince of thé same district was to be treated as 
on an equal social plane, though as a younger 
brother, a minor. 


The princes are in receipt of a large in- 
come, now paid by the Dutch Government, 
the greatest of them obtaining $360,000 or 
over, while the Governor-General receives 
but $108,000 and the Residents about $14,- 
ooo. 

The government is administered by natives as 
far as possible. Only the higher functions fall 
everywhere into the hands of the conquerors. To 
the lower grades of service in every department, 
as clerical employees, as surveyors, even physi- 
cians, the natives are admitted, and are prepared 
for these vocations in special schools. 


The Dutch officials must master the lan- 
guage of the island completely, They are 
prepared in this in special schools in Delft 
and Leyden, where they likewise acquire a 
knowledge of East Indian institutions. 


For outsiders the question is, indeed, not how 
the system could be improved, but, rather, what 
they-may learn from Dutch colonial administra- 
tion. We may learn something from every one, 
—and Holland, eminently practical to start with, 
and rich with the experience of time, teaches us 
that she has achieved her great successes by 
striving to adapt herself as closely and as wisely 
as possible to foreign conditions, not in accord- 
ance with a scheme concocted at the council- 
table, but in touch with actual life. The Dutch- 
man seeks to know the real soul of the people, 
and treats them in accordance with that knowl- 
edge; he’ is, in spite of his northern nature, re- 
markably adaptable; he conforms to the 
strangers’ ways, their dress, and so on, in con- 
trast to the Englishman. who drags his country 
with him everywhere. If the latter is, in spite 
of this, a good colonist, it is owing to his still 


greater, indeed proverbial, energy, and the 
greatness and power of his motherland. 
A Nation’s Duty to Its Colonies. 

During a recent after-dinner speech at the 
Colonial Congress, held in Paris recently, M, 
G. Leygues, French Minister of Colonies 
(as reported in the Journal de St. Peters. 
burg), said: 

Colonial work is rough and hard, but for the 
normal man no work can be more ennobling. 
To colonize is to go forward in our might to 
meet and to civilize races that need our pro- 
tection and our instruction, to bend-.our wills to 
the exigencies of new conditions and new cli- 
mates, to exercise our mental strength on the 
complex problems of the infinite diversity and 
the infinite possibilities of unknown life and un- 
known ground. To colonize means to call to 
being by new birth. It means creation. The 
material result is to increase the national capital 
and the capital of the*universe, by lighting fires 
on untried hearthstones, and to make a dwelling 
place for. hope and, courage in a far-off land. 
Colonization is the highest work of man’s fra- 
ternity, because the human good is the real rea- 
son,—the only reason,—for colonization. Colo- 
nization that aims at any object lower than the 
human good,—man’s moral education and his 
physical well-being,—is a low, degrading, and 
brutal work, a work unworthy of the strong 
nation. 


It never can be anything but dangerous, 
M. Leygues continued, to hold possession 
of a suffering or a weak colony. No country 
can hold colonies with any credit,—or with 
any benefit to itself,—unless it can assure its 
possessions of peace, order, and comfort. 


France keeps peace in her domains beyond the 
seas because her policy is broad and generous. 
We have proved to our colonists that we are 
true. They know that we are acting for the 
common interests, theirs and ours. We have 
taught them that the real meaning of our liberty 
is brotherhood. This talk of “assimilation” is 
all wrong. There is no such thing possible. 
The idea is an error, and we must renounce it 
now and forever. No one has ever “assimi- 
lated” the races. In the diverse forms racial 
genius, racial morals, racial intellect,—the essen- 
tial racial qualities——there are equivalencies or 
correspondencies, but there can be’ no identity. 
Why: should we impose our mental habits, our 
tastes, our manners, customs, and laws on people 
for whom the words “family,” “society,” and 
“property” hold a meaning diametrically oppo- 
site to the meaning that they hold for us? 
France knows better than to force her colonists 
to the impossible. We do not attempt such an 
imposition,—first, because the national nature 1s 
broad; next, because the barest philosophy 
would teach us better; and, last of all, because 
we know that to exploit such a policy would be 
to play with fire. Such play would be dan- 
gerous ; it would breed suspicion and defiance in 
our. colonists. The fundamental principle © 
colonial policy should be unquestioning respect 
for the beliefs, the customs, the traditions of the 
subjugated or the protected people. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


A NEGLECTED HERO, THE RUSSIAN ZEMSTVO 
PHYSICIAN. 


ALTHOUGH the word zemstvo has 

loomed big in press dispatches during 
the past two years, and although this some- 
what characteristic Russian institution has 
been freely discussed in magazines and gen- 
eral literature, the physician of the zemstvo 
has been only briefly mentioned when he 
was mentioned at all. In order to do tardy 
justice to a neglected hero, Dr. Wigdortschik 
gives a sketch (in the Russische Medicinische 
Rundschau, of Berlin) of the work of the 
zemstvo physician. 

Dr. Wigdortschik first calls attention to 
the generally known fact that Russia is di- 
vided into governments and districts. But 
it is not so generally known that every dis- 
trict is divided into several medical districts, 
the number varying from three to ten, ac- 
cording to the size of the district and the 
development which the practice of medicine 
enjoys in the locality. In those governments, 
however, which are thickly populated, and in 
which the zemstvo organization is in the 
hands of progressive men, the size of the 
medical districts is reduced to a minimum. 
This is the case with the Moscow govern- 
ment, where the average radius of the medi- 
cal district is only about nine kilometers, al- 
though the contrary is true for the Vologda 
government,—which is thinly populated,— 
where the medical districts have a radius of 
sixty or more kilometers. Likewise, the num- 
ber of people in a single district varies wide- 
ly; we have a minimum of 13,500 in the 
Petersburg government, and a maximum, 
60,000, in the Ufa government. 

These medical districts are the workrooms 
of the zemstvo physician, and this man is 
the guiding mind in the vast system of free 
medical assistance which is given the people 
by the zemstvo bodies. In choosing a place 
for the residence of the physician, density of 
population and means of communication are 
the deciding factors, since the residence of 
the physician is the central point in the de- 
velopment of the entire medical work of the 
district. Consequently we find grouped 
around the physician’s residence the different 
buildings which are included in the scheme 
of free medical assistance: hospital, phar- 
macy, lying-in pavilion, and so forth, al- 
though it must be understood that the com- 
pleteness of the installation is not the same 
for all districts. 


The zemstvo physician is assisted in his 
work by men and women physicians and by 
midwives, and “ thanks to the development 
of schools and colleges during the last decade, 
an army of devoted and unselfish workers 
has been brought into the field. ‘These men 
and women stick to the head physician to 
the last breath.” 

The physician of the large city who thinks 
that he is overworked will do well to con- 
sider the prodigies accomplished by his Rus- 
sian colleague. There is no doubt that only 
a man devoted to the cause and totally for- 
getful of self would ever enter this exacting 


field. 


Not only must the physician take care of his 
hospital work, but he is obliged to make periodi- 
cal trips through his entire district. Every day 
hundreds of sick persons come to the hospital 
from all parts of the country, and it frequently 
happens that a zemstvo physician sees and pre- 
scribes for from 100 to 200 patients a day. 
Naturally it is impossible for the physician to 
make anything like a complete investigation 
under these circumstances, but the unavoidable 
neglect is balanced by later examinations and 
also by the reception of a large number of the 
patients in the hospital. The evil is also miti- 
gated in many governments by increasing the 
number of medical districts,—in that of Moscow, 
for example, the number of patients is limited 
to forty per physician and per day. The great 
names which glorify Russian medical annals are 
nearly all of men who have served their time in 
the zemstvo work. In many an outlying district 
one frequently finds a medicament in application 
ot a surgical procedure in use which has just 
been described in some international medical 
journal. Many of the zemstvo physicians also 
become extremely skillful surgeons, and it is by 
no means rare for one of the men to be called 
from the field to some great university. 


The salary which the zemstvo physician 
receives in no sense compensates for the value 
given, although this is somewhat due to the 
nature of the work. Thus, the physician is 
paid by the zemstvo and nothing is received 
from the patients themselves. 


The patient in the majority of cases is in no 
position to pay for medical advice nor does he 
feel an obligation to do so, as the physician is 
paid by the taxes collected from the peasants. 
It happens, however, that the peasant at times 
does offer the physician an honorarium, but in 
almost any case the proffered fee is refused, 
because the physician is unwilling to create the 
impression among the other patients that he gives 
greater care to those who can pay than to those 
who cannot. As a rule, the salary of the physi- 
cian ranges from $600 to $750 a year, the ex- 
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tremes being $500 and $1000, and in several 
zemstvos the salary increases with the time of 
service. It rarely happens, however that even 
after twenty years’ service the physician receives 
more than $1000, although a house, rent free, is 
frequently included. Especially worthy of men- 
tion is the vacation time alloted the physician by 
many zemstvos,—yearly one month, and after 
three or four years a vacation of several months. 
' This vacation time is always utilized by the men 
in special work in foreign centers. 


The zemstvo physician truly loves the 
starving, crushed peasant; he is intensely in 
sympathy with the poor, stupid Russian serf, 
and he considers his work a moral duty to his 
fellows. Under these circumstances it is not 


surprising that in spite of his onerous work 
the physician still finds time to enlighten the 
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peasant. These men come in vital touch 
with Russian misery, they see before their 
very eyes all the reality of Russian poverty, 
ignorance and wrong, and their one thought 
is to rouse the people from their lethargy, 
The erection of schools, libraries, and asylums 
is almost invariably due to the initiative of 
zemstvo physicians, and these men not only 
unfold an activity in this direction, but they 
also deliver lectures to the peasants, lend 
them books, and do all in their power to make 
the serf a man. “ Naturally the Russian 
Government is constantly working to stifle 
the liberalizing propaganda, but the men in 
the field present a solid front, and they are 
in many respects the soul of democratic 
Russia.” 





THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF THE AIR-BATH. 


NY one who notes carefully the adver- 
tising signs of the large German towns 
and also those of German Switzerland will 
be struck with the frequent recurrence of 
the words “ Licht-Luftbad Anstalt.” A lit- 
tle further investigation will show that the 
building on which this sign is placed is sur- 
rounded by a high fence, and if one goes in- 
side numbers of men and women will be 
found disporting themselves in the open air. 
These people are clothed sufficiently, but the 
clothing they wear is light to a degree and 
it admits all of the air and sun possible. A 
little more inquiry and the stranger will find 
that this establishment is but one of a large 
number scattered throughout the whole of 
Germany, and that it stands for a new meth- 
od of returning to nature. There is nothing 
of the fad about the method, however, and 
close investigation will show that the results 
obtained are excellent and permanent. 
Professor Schneider, in the Centralblatt 
fiir Allgemeine Gesundheitspflege (Bonn), 
discusses the new treatment in enthusiastic 
terms, telling us that, if there is one thing 
man has remained behind in during the great 
progress of the last fifty years, it is the care 
of the body. And, with all the unreason of 
the situation, we consider disease the curse 
of God instead of looking the matter clearly 
in the face and recognizing that our physical 
failings are, in the great majority of cases, 
caused by violation of the laws of health or 
the satisfaction of abnormal appetites. With 
the increase of disease, however, great efforts 
have been made to get rid of it, and among 


these efforts that of physical culture is the 
most pronounced to-day. 

Man “is not a water animal, but an air 
animal. Air is his element and this element 
is vital in health and disease. Therefore, we 
find the air-bath highly recommended by ex- 
perienced physicians; we are told to live in 
the air, sleep in the air, and bathe in the air. 
And the salutary effects of this advice are not 
slow in appearing. Diseased and nervous 
persons grow stronger and, in the majority of 
cases, well under this régime, and the con- 
stant movement and gymnastic exercises 
which are incident to the treatment are 
valuable auxiliaries in the curative process.” 

At first the air-baths were used only by 
sanitariums, but later they were developed 
by associations, and now the initiative is 
being taken by municipalities. Professor 
Schneider advises all cities and towns to ac- 
quire as soon as possible a parcel of ground 
arid turn it into an air and sun bathing place 


for the people. 

It will be found that this returns as much 
interest in health on the investment as hospitals 
and tuberculosis solariums. The ground should 
be chosen at a point which is not exposed to the 
wind, but it must be in the open and isolated 
from dwelling houses as much as possible in 
order that purity of air and freedom from ob- 
servation may be assured. A three-meter fence 
is also indispensable, and the earth must 
sodded if it is not already covered with grass. 
In one portion of the plot a pile of sand should 
be placed as a lounging place on warm days, and 
ample douching facilities should be provided. 
Gymnastic apparatus must also be a part of the 
establishment, as this is an important feature of 
the treatment, 
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Professor Schneider quotes Dr. Kochsch, 
of Leipzig, in reference to the effects of the 
régime. First, it should be observed that 
the “ fear of taking cold is entirely unjusti- 
fied,.and that even persons with weak nerves, 
taking a little exercise during the treatment, 
are able to make the cure during the coldest 
winter months, as the body quickly adjusts 
itself to the difference in temperature.” 


Even with constant and extreme use of the air 
bath it is rare that any disease of the respiratory 
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otgans results. This is also the case when the 
bath is taken during the most unfavorable sea- 
sons of the year. Moreover, the entire course of 
life changes for the air bather, and his habits 
become more natural and simple. In place of 
the desire for meats, highly spiced foods, and 
alcoholic drinks, there appears a natural appetite 
and a healthy thirst for the things that nature 
offers us. During a period of twenty years I 
have only seen good results from the cure, and 
many nervous persons who cannot tolerate cold 
douches at first are able to do so after a sufficient 
use of the air bath. Indeed, the light and air 
bath combines everything that is necessary. 


HOW ITALY KEEPS HER ART TREASURES AT HOME. 


Most Americans know vaguely that 

there is a strong feeling and certain 
legal restrictions against the export, sale, or 
destruction of Italy’s priceless treasures of 
art, but few realize the almost insoluble 
problems which confront patriotic Italians 
wishing to keep art treasures in their own 
country. Signor Ghino Valenti, professor in 
the University of Padua,- writes learnedly 
and with much feeling on “ The Imminent 
Peril to Our Historic and Artistic Patri- 
mony,”.in the Nuova Antologia. He takes 
up in too detailed a manner to reproduce in 
full here the history of the attempts to regu- 
late the disposition of these objects, but a few 
of the difficulties he points out may be cited 
as typical. 

First is the legal and economic question as 
to how much right the government has in 
objects or monuments which are the private 
property of its subjects. Just when an ob- 
ject,—canvas, cameo, statue, building or 
archeological find,—is sufficiently pre-emi- 
nent in, artistic value to warrant the govern- 
ment in forbidding its departure from Italy, 
is, as any one can see, productive of infinite 
possibilities in the way of injustice to own- 
ers and of bad judgment on the part of gov- 
ernment officials. A system of complete re- 
pression of exportation is wholly inadvisable. 
In a country surrounded by the searon all 
sides, as Italy is, it is quite impossible to 
guard the frontier adequately. The very 
portable nature of the valuable objects makes 
it easy to smuggle. A priceless canvas can 
be (and has been, more than once) wrapped 
around an umbrella and taken across the 
frontier, unsuspected. A Roman _half-col- 
umn, of great value, was sent to a northern 
museum, hidden in a plaster of paris model 
for a funeral monument. ‘Trunks with 
double bottoms and all the other well- 


known and successful devices of smugglers 
are brought into use. The feeling that an 
edict totally prohibiting the sale and export 
of private property is unjust is so universal 
that no one’s conscience is hurt by evading 
the law. 

More than this, the forced secrecy of these 
sales when clandestine has a very bad effect 
from a commercial point of view. The orig- 
inal owners, dealing with men more or less 
dishonest, and running large personal risks 
of discovery, are forced to accept prices which 
would make the final purchasers gasp. The 
fabulous prices paid for great masterpieces 
are paid in London or Paris or New York, 
and usually pass almost wholly into the 
hands of unscrupulous dealers. 

The opposite method,—namely, total liber- 
ty of export and sale of art treasures,—is one 
which no patriotic Italian can contemplate 
without horror, so instant would be the 
swooping and harpie-like descent of wealthy 
connoisseurs upon his country. Hence 
some method of compromise must be adopted. 
But the question of how to regulate the 
trafic is fraught with disheartening diff- 
culties. ; 

If the government refuses to allow an im- 
poverished subject to replenish his coffers with 
the sale of a valuable tapestry which he has in- 
herited, in common justice the government itself 
ought to buy it from him. But Italy is a poor 
ccuntry, with more than use enough for every 
penny of its income. The amount available for 
this purpose from the ordinary means of sup- 
port (such as the prices of admission to mu- 
seums, galleries, and monuments) is quite out of 
proportion to the immense sums needed to bid 
for Titians, Gorgiones, and Correggios against a 
world determined at all costs to possess them. 
The administration has done wonders with the 
small sums at hand, but infinitely more is needed. 


Another difficulty is the question of arti- 
cles found in Italian soil, some of the won- 
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derful archzological finds. To whom do 
they belong? To the excavator, to the 
owner of the ground, or to the government? 
The “law of 1902,” as the latest legislation 
is called, went into effect on January 1 of 
this year. The author closes with an elo- 
quent plea for the minutest care in the ar- 
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rangement of the matter, for so much of 
value to Italy depends upon its success. Not 


only the artistic future of the country is con- 
cerned, but the unique assemblage of historic 
and artistic surroundings which bring to 
Italy the many thousands of tourists who 
leave behind them such large sums. 


THE SUBTLETIES OF PAN-AMERICANISM AS SEEN BY 
A FRENCH EDITOR. 


MANY of our European friends and critics 

see in the so-called doctrine of pan- 
Americanism the outlines of a coherent, de- 
liberate, and subtle continental policy of pro- 
portions which will be surprising to most 
Americans. From time to time this REVIEW 
has published quotations and condensations 
of various European opinions on the subject. 
A slightly new view is presented in a recently 
issued pamphlet, entitled “ Pan-American- 
ism,” by M. Y. M. Goblet, a member of the 
Commercial Institute of Paris and foreign 
editor of the influential journal Politique 
Coloniale, also published in the French 
capital. 

He leads off his argument with a quota- 
tion from an editorial in the Temps express- 
ing cordial Franco-American sympathy, writ- 
ten during the ceremonies attending the re- 
moval to America of the remains of John 
Paul Jones. M. Goblet then passes to a con- 
sideration of the Monroe Doctrine, outlin- 
ing the historical, political reasons for its 
enunciation, and pointing out how its scope 
has been extended during the past few years. 
Up to the administration of President Mc- 
Kinley, says this French observer,—that is, 
for three-quarters of a century,—the Monroe 
Doctrine was little more than an abstraction, 
a high political conception. ‘For three- 
quarters of a century it remained a precious 
theory, piously adhered to. ‘1o-day it has 
acquired an economic significance, and it is 
about to receive a number of eminently prac- 
tical applications. It has become definitive, 
has enlarged its scope, has given birth to new 
doctrines, and is about to become a reality.” 

Reviewing rapidly and with great ciear- 


ness and accuracy the history of American 
foreign relations during the administrations 
of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt to 
the present day, M. Goblet quotes copiously 
from the latter’s various utterances on the 
scope and force of the Monroe Doctrine, as 
“an active principle of our general politics.” 
It is generally admitted in Europe, says this 
French writer, that “the doctrine of Mon- 
roe, for many years passive, became active 
under McKinley and aggressive under 
Roosevelt.” ‘The writer regards the Calvo- 
Drago pronouncements as legitimate and in- 
evitable developments of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. He then proceeds to discuss the three 
pan-American conferences. ‘The latest one, 
he insists, was held in Rio Janeiro principal-' 
ly with the idea of affirming the importance 
in the pan-American concert of the only 
Latin-American republic where Portuguese 
is spoken. 

Pan-Americanism, M. Goblet believes, is 
regarded in Europe with increasing distrust. 
This distrust, he believes, is due to the fact 
that the Americans, with their clever politi- 
cal ideas, have steadfastly refused to extend 
their political sway, but are constantly and 
irresistibly extending their commercial su- 
premacy. 


The policy of the American Republic in Cuba 
has abundantly proved that pan-Americanism 
does not aim at territorial conquest. The atti- 
tude of the Americans toward Venezuela has 
shown that pan-Americanism has not for its aim 
to injute the interests of Europe. The words 
of the diplomats, and their acts in addition, indi- 
cate to us that it is a commercial movement 
which is afoot. . Pan-Americanism is a 
doctrine of strenuous life and intelligent eco- 
nomic movement. 








THE NEW BOOKS. ee 
YOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The late Edwin Lawrence Godkin was for 
thirty-five years a conspicuous figure in New 
York journalism. It was he who founded. the 
New York Nation, one of the few American 
journals that have been able to maintain them- 
selves for any length of time as the exponents 
of independence in politics. Later he became 
chief editorial writer on the New York Evening 
Post, and in that position exerted an influence 
out of all proportion to the circulation of that 
newspaper. In the closing decade of the nine- 
teenth century he shared with Charles A. Dana 
whatever prestige remained for the individual 
journalist in New York. His life and letters, 
as edited by Mr. Rollo Ogden, managing editor 
of the Evening Post, in two volumes (Macmil- 
lan), are full of interesting allusions to the po- 
litical events of his time. In organizing the 


Nation staff of contributors and reviewers he 
succeeded in attaching to the fortunes of that 
periodical a great number of university and col- 
lege professors throughout the country. Many 
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THE LATE EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN, 


of these men became his confidential friends, and 
the correspondence that they interchanged with 
him forms no small part of the material placed 
in Mr. Ogden’s hands. These letters throw new 
light on the independent movement in American 
politics, particularly on the Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign of 1884, and the New York City anti- 
Tammany campaign of ten years later. 

In “Frederick Douglass,” by Booxer T. 
Washington, one of the “ American Crisis Biog- 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


raphies” (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 
Co.), we have a life of the greatest black man 
of his time written by the greatest black man of 
a stuicceeding generation. The career of Fred- 
erick Douglass belongs.to the period of anti- 
slavery agitation culminating in the Civil War, 
while the whole life of his biographer from 
childhood has been lived since the war. There 
is a remarkable coincidence between the theories 
that Douglass held for the advancement of his 
race and the actual achievements that Washing- 
ton has. been able to bring about along the same 
lines. Both men gave much thought to the same 
problems, but it was not for Douglass to make 
very much headway toward the solution of those 
problems. His life was devoted to agitation, 
which paved the way for the constructive work 
of his successor. 

There are few more interesting figures in the 
period of the Renaissance than that of Vittoria 
Colonna, that remarkable woman whose per- 
sonification of Italian aspirations has made her 
a figure of world interest through all the ages. 
Messrs. Dent & Co., of London, have just 
brought out Maud F. Jerrold’s volume, “ Vit+ 
toria Colonna, with Some Account of ‘Her 
Friends and Her Times.” Portraits from old 
authentic historical paintings of Cardinal Pole, 
Michaelangelo, Pope Paul III., and the heroic 
woman herself add to the interest of the volume. 
The author calls Vittoria Colonna a true ‘child 
of the Renaissance, but characteristic of it only 
in its very best developments. “She was a star 
in every sense of the term.” The portrait here 
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VITTORIA COLONNA. 


reproduced is from the painting by Girolamo 
Muziano, which is now in the Colonna Palace, 
Rome. 

BOOKS OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST. 

Few writers on the Far East can be as vivid, 
entertaining; and at the same time as accurate 
and informing, as Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, au- 
thor of “ Manchu and Muscovite” and “ The 
Reshaping of the Far East,”’ both of which have 
already been noticed in these pages. Mr. Weale, 
who knows China, Japan, and Siberia (as well 
as other portions of the vast Asiatic continent), 
as it is known by very few English-speaking 
travelers and writers, has just given us two 
other fascinating books. “ The Truce in the Far 
East and Its Aftermath” (Macmillan) 
sequel to “ The Reshaping of the Far East.” 
Mr. Weale does not “take back” any of the 
statements made in his former volumes, but de- 
clares that the conclusion of the Portsmouth 
treaty and the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance have so altered and modified far eastern 
conditions that not only “is the Manchurian 
question just as acute in a new and more subtle 
form as ever before, but it contains the germs 
of great future trouble.” The present peace in 
the Far East, he believes, is only a truce, a truce 
which will last as long as the alliance between 
England and Japan. At the termination of this 
alliance —if it be terminated,—Japan and Russia 
will fight again, unless,—which is more than a 
possibility,—a new and vigorous China arises as 
a world power. Real peace, he declares, will 
come when the world realizes four facts: that 
Japan is an independent power in the true sense 
of the word, that China has risen as a modern 


nation, that England is not a military nonentity, 
and that Russia has inaugurated a new policy. 
The volume is divided into three parts, consid- 
ering (1) Japan and the new position, (2) 
China and the Chinese, and (3) the powers and 
their influence. There are nearly 200 pages of 
exceedingly valuable appendices, including texts 
of treaties, tables of national debts and war 
strength and several excellent maps. 

The second volume is not written, but edited, 
by Mr. Weale. It is entitled “ Indiscreet Let- 
ters from Peking” (Dodd, Mead), and is the 
notes of an eyewitness, setting forth in some de- 
tail the real story of the siege and sack of the 
Chinese capital after the Boxer uprising of 1900. 
For vivid descriptive writing this story of the 
siege, in the form of letters not originally in- 
tended for publication, has seldom been equaled 
in our experience. The volume is really the story, 
not the history, of the siege of the legations in 
Peking, of the relief of the besieged, and of the 
sack of the city. Interesting sidelights are cast 
upon the actions of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of allied Europe and America, and valua- 
ble, because honest and unpremeditated, com- 
ments upon the way the different international 
troops behaved during the siege. 

To ‘the many books already published upon 
that many-sided, many-peopled Austrian Empire 
there is a useful and worthy addition in “The 
Whirlpool of Europe’ (Dodd, Mead), by Archi- 
bald R. and E. M. Colquhoun. This is not 
merely a travel book, nor yet one purely geo- 
graphical or political, but-a combination of the 
two. The paramount importance of the Austro- 
Hungarian question in European politics and the 
crisis which seems sure to follow. in that mon- 
archy. upon the death of the aged Kaiser Franz 
Joseph are enough in themselves to justify such 
a volume. The subject also is full of interest, of 
historical associations, and of many of the prob- 
lems of modern social and political life. This 
volume is illustrated with portraits and maps. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 


Prof. Leon C. Prince has given us an ad- 
mirable “ Bird’s-Eye View of American His- 
tory” (Scribners), from the discovery by Co- 
lumbus down to the Roosevelt Administration. 
This survey necessarily touches only the moun- 
tain-tops, and omits much of the detail which 
ordinarily has place in our school histories. 
Any student of American history who finds him- 
self confused or overwhelmed by the mass of 
material that is presented in more elaborate 
works should make it a point to read Professor 
Prince’s book for the: sake of its clarifying 
effect. 

In the series of “ Original Narratives of Early 
American History,” reproduced under the aus- 
pices of the American Historical Association and 
edited by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of the Car- 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE VANCOUVER. 


negie Institution (Scribners), one volume is de- 
voted to “Spanish Explorers in the Southern 
United States, 1528-1543,” containing the nar- 
ratives of Alvar Nufiez Cabeca de Vaca, the 
narrative of the expedition of Hernando de 
Soto, by the Gentleman of Elvas, and the narra- 
tive of the expedition of Coronado, by Pedro 
de Castafieda. The first and third of these nar- 
ratives were edited by Frederick W. Hodge, of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, and the 
second by Theodore H. Lewis, an honorary 
member of the Mississippi Historical Society. 
It is believed that when interest and historical 
importance are both taken into account these 
three narratives stand pre-eminent among the 
existing materials of this character which con- 
stitute an extensive literature. 

A noteworthy addition to the subject of Amer- 
icana in its largest sense is Dr. Edward S. 
Meany’s volume on the discovery and explora- 
tion of British Columbia, which he brings out 
under the title “ Vancouver’s Discovery of Pu- 














DR, REGINALD J. CAMPBELL. 


get Sound” (Macmillan). The volume deals 
with the broad general subject of western Can- 
adian discovery, and is based principally upon 
the second edition of the journal of Captain 
Vancouver, published in London in 1801. Many 
interesting portraits supplement the text, and 
there are biographies of a number of the men 
whose names now appear conspicuously upon 
the map of the North American continent. Dr. 
Meany is professor of history at the University 
of Washington (State) and secretary of the 
Washington State Historical Society. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Dr. Campbell, of the City Temple, London, 
whose theological views have raised quite a tem- 
pest in religious circles in England, has em- 
bodied these views in a volume just brought out 
by the Macmillans, entitled “‘ The New Theolo- 
gy.” This volume is really an answer to the 
criticisms made upon Dr. Campbell’s preaching. 

A work of unusual clearness, dealing with the 
entire question of the so-called conflict between 
religion and science, is Mr. Phillip Vivian’s 
“The Churches and Modern Thought,” which 
has just been brought out in a new and revised 
edition by Watts & Co., of London. Mr. Viv- 
ian’s book is an honest inquiry into the grounds 
of religious unbelief. 

Among recently published books on religious 
subjects which make more or less real contribu- 


tions to theological thought we note Dr. Wil-— 


liam Adams Brown’s “Christian Theology in 
Outline” (Scribners). Dr. Brown is Roosevelt 


professor of systematic theology in the Union ' 


Theological Seminary of New York, and author 
of a volume now well known, entitled “ The 
Essence of Christianity.” The present work is 
an effort to treat from a scientific constructive 
standpoint, and from a modern point of view, 
the subject-matter of Christian theology. 

Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, professor of 
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church history at the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, in a recent volume brought out by ‘ 
the Macmillans, treats “Christianity and the 
Social Crisis.” The conscience of Christendom, 
ne says, is halting and groping, “ perplexed by 
contradicting voices, still poorly informed on 
essential questions, justly reluctant to part with 
the treasured maxims of the past, and yet con- 
scious of the imperious call of the future.” It 
is to throw some light on this situation that he 
writes the present volume. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, perhaps the first living sci- 
entific man,—at least, of the English-speaking 
peoples,—is the leader of a new movement to 
show complete harmony between science and 
religion. His views, in the form of a catechism, 
questions and answers, are embodied in a recent 
volume (Harpers) entitled “ The Substance of 
Faith Allied with Science.” 

A new edition of Dr. Daniel S. Gregory’s 
“Why Four Gospels?” has been brought out 
by the Bible League Book Company. For thirty 
years Dr. Gregory’s book has been considered 
a master-work upon its special theme. 

An account of the experiences of the Chicago 
Preachers’ Committee which, in 1894, led in the 
movement for religious liberty in Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and Bolivia, is given in a volume brought 
out by Jennings & Graham, entitled “ Religious 
Liberty in South America.” It is written by 
Rev. Dr. John Lee 

“Church Philanthropy in New York,” by the 
Rev. Floyd Appleton, is a study of the philan- 
thropic institutions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York City. It is published by 
Thomas Whittaker, with a prefatory note by 
Bishop David H. Greer. 

Among other volumes treating religious and 
ecclesiastical topics recently published, are: 
“The Psychology of Religious Belief” (Mac- 
millan), by Dr. James B. Pratt, of Williams 
College; “The Religious Conception of. the 
World” (Macmillan), by Dr. Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers, of Butler College; ‘‘ Freedom in the 
Church” (Macmillan), by Alexander V. G, 
Allen, of Cambridge University ;, “ The Religious 
Value of the Old Testament”. (Crowell), by 
Ambrose White Vernon, of Dartmouth College ; 
“For the Work of the Ministry’ (American 
Baptist Society), by Prof. T. Harwood Patti- 
son, of the Rochester Theological | Seminary ; 
“ Persecution in the Early Church” (Jennings 
& Graham), by Herbert B. Workman, of the 
Westminster Training College; “ Kosmos, the 
Soul, and God” (McClurg), by C. L. Arnold; 
“ Between the Testaments” (Funk & Wagnalls), 
by Rev. Dr. David Gregg, president of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary; “ What India Can 
Teach Us” (Jennings & Graham), by Albert E. 
Cook, Methodist missionary; “ Intimations of 
Immortality” (Small, Maynard), selected by 
Helen Philbrook Patten; “ The Messiah Idea 
in Jewish History” (Jewish Publication So- 
ciety), by Dr. Julius H. Greenstone; ‘“ The 
Union Haggadah” (Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany), edited by a committee of American Rab- 
bis; “ Christ’s Secret of Happiness” (Crowell), 
a sermon by Lyman Abbott; “ The Proprium, 
or What of Man Is Not His Own?” (New 
Church Board of Education), edited from the 
writings of Swedenborg, with an introduction 
by John Bigelow; “The Joyous Miracle” 
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[eee Page), by the late Frank Norris: 

The International — Critical Commentary * 
(Scribners), the volume on St. Matthew, edited 
by Willoughby C. Allen; and four volumes of 
the ‘“ Little Books on Missions,” published by 
Jennings & Graham. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DISCUSSIONS. 


Does the American national tendency toward 
a small family point to race suicide or race de- 
velopment? This is the question which is asked, 
and to which an answer is attempted, in Lydia 
Kingsmill Commander’ s recent book “ The 
American Idea” (Barnes), which is dedicated 
to President Roosevelt. The book, the author 
claims, is not an elaboration of a new theory, but 
an assembling of facts and opinions from widely 
varying sources. It is an attempt,—by personal 
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canvass, reading, and inquiry,—to represent the 
American idea on this great subject. 

“The Gold Supply and Prosperity ” (Moody 
Corporation, 35 Nassau street, New York) is 
the title of a little book compiled by Byron W. 
Holt, the editor of Moody’s Magazine, dealing 
with the effect of the increase in the supply of 
gold upon prices, interest rates, and industry. 
Many able financial writers contribute to this 
symposium, several of the contributors advanc- 
ing the theory that more gold means not only 
continuously rising prices, Sut high rather than 
low interest rates. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


The third volume of that most excellent stand- 
ard and really unique work on music, “ Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” has just 
come from the press of the Macmillans. The 
entire work will be complete in five volumes, 
under the editorship of J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
M.A., F.S.A. The first two volumes of this 
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great work of reference (the modern issue is a 
revised edition of the original Grove) have al- 
ready been noticed in this Review. The present 
volume handles subjects in M. and P., and is 
illustrated with a number of portraits of indi- 
viduals, reproductions of famous scores, and 
some other interesting diagramatic illustrations. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Mozart. 

Dr. George Kriehn (Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University) has translated from the German 
and edited, with annotations, Prof. Richard 
Muther’s “ History of Painting.” This schol- 
arly work, in two volumes, treating of the sub- 
ject from the fourth to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, illustrated with many reproductions of 
famous paintings, has been brought: out by 
Putnams. 

Another of the invaluable “Who’s Who” 
publications comes to us under the title ‘‘ Who’s 
Who in New York City and State” (New York: 
L. R. Hamersly & Co.). This volume includes 
sketches of every army and navy officer born in 
or appointed from New York and now serving, 


all of the Congressmen from the State, State - 


Senators and judges, and ambassadors, minis- 
ters, and consuls appointed therefrom. Besides 
these official names there are biographies of 
thousands of New Yorkers who are leaders and 
representatives in various present-day activities, 
including some who live in other States and 
work in New York, as well as some New York- 
ers whose legal residence is still in the State, but 
who are located at Washington in the Govern- 
ment service. This work makes an attempt to 
list the children of all those whose lives are 
sketched, thus adding an important factor to 
many biographic records. In this case, as with 
“ Who’s Who in America,” the editors have se- 
cured the data from first hand, the completed 
sketches having been submitted to the subjects 
for verification or amendment. It may, there- 
fore, be regarded as a thoroughly reliable pub- 
lication. 

Apropos of the peace conference held in New 
York City last month there has been published 
(by the Progressive Publishing Company, New 
York) a little volume entitled “ Among the 
World’s Peacemakers.” This, as its sub-title 
indicates, is an “ epitome of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, with sketches of eminent members 
of this international house of representatives and 
of progressive people who are promoting the 
plan for permanent peace which this union of 
lawmakers has espoused.” The volume has been 
edited by Hayne Davis, secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. While the ‘illustrations 
are interesting, it is rather strange that they do 
not include among the international peace ad- 
vocates a portrait of Mr. William. T. Stead. 

Recent issues of Elbert. Hubbard’s “ Little 
Journeys. to the Homes of Great Reformers” 
consider John Wesley, Henry George, and Gari- 
baldi. These “ Little Journeys” are now issued 
in the form of a monthly periodical. 

A second edition of Gen. Henry L. Abbot’s 
“Problems of the Panama Canal” (Macmillan) 
is especially welcome at this time, containing as 
it does full explanations and discussions of the 
new projects resulting from the studies of the 
Board of Consulting Engineers appointed by 
President Roosevelt to advise as to plans for 
the canal, together with much new information 
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regarding the Panama climate. The _ history 
and technology of the canal are thus brought up 
to the beginning of the year 1907. 


NATURE STUDY AND AGRICULTURE. 


“Birds that Every Child Should Know,” by 
Neltje Blanchan (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is 
an attractive description of those birds that fre- 
quent our Eastern States. The photographs 
from life, by A. R. Dugmore, add much to the 
interest and permanent value of this work. 
There are sixty-three of these full-page pictures. 
By the aid of this little book American children 
may easily acquaint themselves with the forms 
and habits of many of our native birds. 

“Good Hunting ” (Harpers) is the title given 
to a collection of President Roosevelt’s papers 
upon big game in the West, which were pub- 
lished in Harper’s Round Table about ten years 
ago. Some of the animals described in these 
entertaining papers,—for example, the elk, bear, 
goats, and deer,—have suffered marked diminu- 
tion in number within recent years, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s influence has been constantly 
exerted in favor of the preservation of these ani- 
mals by the maintenance of national parks and 
forest reserves, i 

“My Garden Record” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
is a convenient blank book prepared for the use 
of the gardener, whether amateur or profession- 
al, in helping the memory to carry. from one sea- 
son to the next, in accessible form, a list of 
the successes and failures of the past. It is in- 
tended primarily for use with annuals, whether 
flowers or vegetables, a page being used for each 
sowing. It can, however, be adapted for re- 
cording treatment of herbaceous perennials, 
shrubs, or_trees. 

Under the striking title “Three Acres and 
Liberty” (Macmillan) Mr. Bolton Hall, of 
New York, gives an account of what has been 
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BOLTON HALL, 


done by himself and others in the cultivation of 
vacant lots. In short, Mr. Hall attempts to 
show what is needed for a city man or woman 
to support a family on the proceeds of a little 
bit of land. Although the author does not at- 
tempt in this article to deal with the technique 
of agriculture, his work has been revised by 
specialists, and the author has been particularly 
assisted by Messrs. R. F. and George T. Powell. 
Even to those who do not purpose to make prac- 
tical use of the book’s suggestions, it is inter- 
esting on many accounts as an exhibit of what 
actually has been and is being accomplished by 
industrious city-bred men and women. 

“Farm Management,” by 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), is an essay in a neg- 
lected field of agricultural literature. The au- 
thor takes the ground that to market a product 
advantageously is as essential as to produce it 
economically; in short, that business methods 
are as important as productive methods, and far 
more likely to be neglected. In this volume, 
therefore, special attention is given to business 
accounts, suggestions for watching markets, the 
time for marketing various crops, adaptation to 
local conditions, and so forth. 

. Dr. Henry C. McCook’s new volume, entitled 
“Nature’s Craftsmen” (Harpers) is an out- 
growth from a series of nature articles printed 
in Harper's Magazine during the last four years. 
These studies deal with ants and other insects, 
and represent many years of investigation. Dr. 
McCook has made a specialty of the more popu- 
lar phases of insect life, particularly ant and 
spider life. There are several chapters, how- 
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ever, on other insects. Although free from tech- 
nical terms, Dr. McCook’s work is thoroughly 
scientific in its treatment. 














BALLOONING SPIDERS IN THE ACT OF FLIGHT— 
FROM “ NATURE'S CRAFTSMEN.” 


(The lower figure shows attitude immediately 
after vaulting. The upper figure shows manner of 
floating after adjusting the foot-basket.) 








THE REALIZING OF AN IDEAL. 


ONE EXAMPLE THAT ANY ONE OF US CAN FOLLOW—WHAT 


OWEN WISTER SAW 


IN THE FAR WEST. 


BY J. HOPKINS. 


[VE just met with some people honest- 

ly pleased. with life. Don’t expect 
a tale of sociology, co-operative kitchens, 
etc., or a description of some gilded’ existence 
on an independent income. What follows is 
the history of a plain, American business 
proposition, that might suggest something to 
you yourself. 

The typical American, indeed, isn’t satis- 
fied to be a professional philanthropist, ren- 
dering service to the 
community free, because 
Americans are demo- 
cratic, and like to win 
in a fair fight, by the 
rules of the game. 

Go up to Boston and . | 
you will find an example 
to prove this. The peo- 
ple whom I mentioned 
are finding immense sat- 
isfaction in life, simply 
because they struck a 
pleasant task and carried 
it out on a high plane. 
They are deriving a 
lasting ‘satisfaction from 
their adheréMte to an 
unequaled ideal of con- 
duct in their work, and 
this work is of a nature 
that brings delight and 
help to millions of peo- 
ple every year, whether in city mansions, in 
suburban homes, in North Woods camps, or 
on:the Western plains. 

Maybe an instance from the Winning of 
the West would best hint at the part this 
product plays in our national life. Owen 
Wister, the novelist, whose exact, affection- 
ate pen has brought this period of bold ad- 
venture to us clearer than most historians,— 
who, indeed, is the cowboy’s real historian, — 
writes: 


~ Deviled ham: a sophisticated nourishment, at 
Pave: i for these sons of the sage-brush. But 
, ready-made food plays of necessity a 
t part‘in the opening of a new country. I 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD. 


(Founder of the enterprise that has 
realized its ideal.) 


fined in two mottoes: 


watched the sale of these tins, and grew fa- 
miliar with the ham’s inevitable trademark,— 
that label with the devil and his horns and hoofs 
and tail, very pronounced, all colored a sultry 
prodigious scarlet. 


This “ Red Devil” is the mark that these 
Boston workers chose for their product,— 
the most delectable, fragrantly spiced form 
of pig known to man. 

Every* young man of action knows Kip- 
ling’s poem on the wan- 
der-love that comes in 
the spring. To the moun- 
tains, the forests, the 
lakes, spirits call “ the 
feet of the young men,” 
and these spirits Kipling 
calls ‘‘ The Red Gods.” 


It is there that we are go- 
ing with our rods and 
reels and traces, 

To a silent, smoky In- 
dian that we know,— 

To a couch of new-pulled 
hemlock, with the star- 
light on our faces, 

For the Red Gods call 
us out and we must go! 


Nowadays, the. Red 
Devil goes wherever 
the Red Gods call. 
Campers find that they 
cannot compress into 
equally small space and 
weight any other ration so spicy and at the 
same time so satisfying and nourishing. So 
whether in the pack or on the packhorse, in 
the canoe or on the desert, the Red Devil 
has become an institution of the wild, pro- 
viding one of the most pleasant staffs of life 
while answering the Red Gods’ summons. 
And the means of this provision merit some 
notice. They concern an ideal. 

This practice of perfection might be de- 
Buy nothing but the 
finest hams and: spices to be had. Seal ham 
and spice automatically and spotlessly, with- 
out adding an atom of any adulterant what- 
ever; then sterilize. 
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As to the existence of this ideal, you may 
read the reports of the chemists and in- 
spectors of the federal Government, who 
testified that no improvement was needed in 
the little Red Devil Ham, Tongue, Chicken, 
and Turkey to fit it for the legend required 
by the Pure Food act of June 30, 1906: 

“U. S. Inspected and Passed.” 

Or you may read the flattering reports of 
every State health board that has ever looked 
into the matter. For instance, the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health for June, 1906, says of the work- 
shop of the Wm. Underwood Company: 

“The building is well lighted and venti- 
lated, and kept in a scrupulously neat and 
clean condition.” And of all the Little Red 
Devil products, ‘‘ Quality excellent.” 

Finally, if you are the most matter-of-fact, 
unromantic person in the world, you might 
look up the shipping sheets of Little Red 
Devil tins during the year 1906, when, as 
you remember, the entire press and public 
of this country and Europe were galvanized 
into suspicion regarding any meat product or 
anything in a can. During this year the 
sales of Underwood delicacies broke the 1905 
record by 12 per cent., and the number of 
cans of deviled meat that were sold passed 
the two-and-a-quarter-million mark! This 
is a mark of public confidence in a reliable 
product that the makers believe is un- 
matched, a fitting reward for unswerving ad- 
herence to an ideal for eighty-five years. 

Now for the science behind this reliability: 
It includes the perfect ham and its faultless 
curing; the spicy blend; the spotless sealing. 
From the food the pig eats to the grinding 
of this meat and its mixing with spice the 
ham is safeguarded by Underwood science at 
a hundred points. 

In the first place, all hams come from the 
cornbelt district of the Middle West,—not 
from the slaughter-house centers. Second: 
All hams are from winter-killed hogs. ‘This 
insures good health and wholesomeness, and 
means firmer, sweeter meat. Third: Every 
carload consigned to the company is exam- 
ined and sealed at the point of shipment, by 
their own and a Government inspector. 
Fourth: No ham is accepted by the firm un- 
til it has stood a microscopic inspection. All 
imperfect or bruised are rejected right here. 
Fifth: The smoking with hickory smoke and 
the curing with cane sugar, done by the 
Underwoods themselves in their own smoke- 
house, lay the foundation for a delicious 
flavor. Sixth: A careful “ skewering” per- 
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mits another and even stricter inspection. 


-Only hams in the pink of perfection are al- 


lowed to go to the Red Devil. (All these 
inspections have been carried on for half a 
century, and even now, that Government 
watches the purity of our food, the Under- 
wood scrupulosity is more thorough than the 
law prescribes.) Seventh: All packing of dev- 
iled meats is done in the winter time only. 
Eighth: The first actual packing process 
comes when pure, fresh water is set to boiling 
in specially constructed porcelain kettles; 
here the hams are plunged and kept simmer- 
ing for twenty-four hours. Ninth: the cut- 
ting-room, where the lean and fat are sepa- 
rated, is the only process in the whole work- 
shop invelving the touch of human hands. 
But the hands of the picked operatives are 
clean, their white caps, aprons, and uniforms 
are neat and sweet as those of hospital nurses, 
and their work is under the vigilant eyes of 
skilled inspectors. Tenth: Exactly propor- 
tioned quantities of fat and lean are thor- 
oughly ground and mixed by machinery. 
How different all this is from the haphazard 
methods, the slinging together of odds and 
ends (to call them by no worse name) that 
have generally been considered “ good 
enough” for anything potted, minced, or 
“ deviled” ! . 

Here, then, we have the finest, soundest 
hams procurable, treated by masters of cui- 
sine, watched every step of the way by sci- 
ence,—and at last ready to take their place 
in the third stage, the perfect blend, with a 
certain mixture of spices. 

These spices represent the touch of art 
upon -industry, the contribution of that pi- 
quant, fragrant, individual flavor that gives 
the Red Devil his unmistakable relish. A 
number of these aromatic fruits, yielded up 
by tropical lands to make an American tri- 
umph, carefully selected and stored, are here 
assembled into an appetizing mixture, not by 
any employee of the company, or even by a 
department head, but by Mr. Underwood 
himself. The spice mixture forms the soul 
of the product, and as such its preparation 
is deemed worthy the attention of the presi- 
dent of the firm. 

To bring spices and ham together, form- 
ing the blend, is the next act, likewise per- 
formed by special automatic machinery. So 
absolutely is the meat mingled with its fla- 
voring that every tiny fiber is delicately in- 
fused with aromatic spices, producing a fla- 
vor that has never been matched, and has 
become famous with epicures the world 





THE PINK OF PERFECTION—EVERY BRUISED AND IM- 
PERFECT HAM HAS BEEN THROWN OUT, EVEN 
WHEN GOVERNMENT EXPERTS HAVE 
“PASSED” IT. 


around. The concoction is a perfect whole. 

At last we have the third process, the 
sealing, where chemical research has evolved 
a process of perfection. First, the blend is 
conveyed to a large hopper, which feeds it 
by still another automatic machine into the 
special “ drawn” hygienic cans, on the in- 
side of which not an atom of solder is used; 
the cans are made by this firm with special 
machines of their own invention. 

The automatic filling machine drops the 
exact quantity of blend into each can,—not 
an atom more or less. Each can must 
“make the weight” precisely. A revolving 
table next carries it to the automatic flat- 
tener and coverer. (Remember that no hu- 
man hand touches Red Devil meat after the 
necessary cutting of meat from the bone). 

The next test of the cans is the water bath, 
which by a simple phenomenon of physics re- 
moves every slightest bubble of air from each 


IN THE WATER BATH, EVERY AIRBUBBLE IS TAKEN 
OUT OF RED DEVIL TINS BEFORE THEY 
ARE SEALED, BY AUTOMATIC 
PROCESS, 


can. And from these bath pans the tins 
go to the first of their final series of tryouts. 
This series is vitally important. Researches 
made by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1895, proved that the bacteria 
always present in ordinary food can be de- 
stroyed only by the application of proper and 
sufficient heat. And this explains the extra- 
ordinary series of heatings to which Red 
Devil cans are subjected after their sealing. 
They are carried off to great retorts, steril- 
ized there according to a fixed program, 
cooled down,—and then the whole thing is 
repeated to make assurance doubly sure. 
Nor is that all of the precaution: After 
the final incubating, every single can goes to 
the storeroom for one year. ‘This is the 
limit of stringent safeguarding. Moreover, 
the long wait allows the fat meat, the lean 
meat, and the spice to acquire the friendly, 
intimate blend, which makes all the dif- 


AUTOMATIC FILLING IN THE “SPOTLESS KITCHEN”—WHERE THE AROMATIC “BLEND” FINALLY 
REACHES ITS TIN. 
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ference in the world to the user,—just as a 
rare old liquor is superior to a raw new one. 
Only when this stage of perfection has been 
reached is a tin judged by the Underwoods 
to be fit for the Red Devil emblem and of- 
fered to the public as such. 

“What is the result, the practical use, of 
such .extraordinary and expensive precau- 
cautions?” you ask. Well,—we started out 
by envying the solid satisfaction that ‘a man 
gets from doing a pleasant thing along the 
lines of the highest ideal. 

A second result is that “ Underwood ” 
has come to mean supremacy, and any busi- 
ness man will see how that sort of reputation 
simplifies an enterprise. ‘The Red Devil 
ham costs more to produce than any other, 
but it sells for more than any other. The 
volume of business has doubled every six 
years. frem ’68 to date (except from ’93, 
when the cheap imitations first appeared, to 
’96, when the public became educated to the 
difference). 

A third practical advantage of the costly 
Underwood perfection lies in the co-opera- 
tion of distributers. The thousands of 
American and foreign merchants who are 
engaged in the marketing of foodstuffs soon 
found that Red Devil products “hold the 
trade,” never disappointing, always ready 
for every occasion. Besides, the Under- 
woods have been very liberal to their dis- 
tributing friends in the sharing of the profits 
legitimately due to such high efforts. A real 
community of interest has resulted; the 
merchant takes pleasure in recommending 
goods from which he never receives a com- 
plaint. 

lt would. be hard to imagine a private en- 
terprise which gives more direct pleasure to 
more people than this. The Red Devil 
means 

“Good to taste,’—‘‘ Easy to digest,”— 
“'Wholesomely nourishing,”—at all times, 
and wherever instantly ready food is needed, 
—in the home of luxury, the club, hotel, or 
yacht, where the highest grade is wanted; in 
the more modest home or for the daily work- 
er, where reliability and money’s worth in 
food value are required; on the long trail, 
and journey, the wilderness, where every 
ounce counts, and invariable toothsomeness 
makes this dainty food as essential as shirt, 
shoes or hat. 

The every day situations where the Red 
Devil is a friend in need are endless. Chaf- 
ing-dish party? Cook your eggs, oysters, 
or birds with a little Devil,—every one 
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will hand his plate for a second helping. 

Nothing but a gas jet? Spread very thin 
layers of Devil over thin crackers; press them 
together in pairs; toast over your jet to a 
delicate brown. Hot and satisfying! 

Afternoon tea? Reception? Card party? 
Picnic? Just-before-bed supper? One dozen 
sandwiches, the kind that just melt in your 
mouth, can be made from a small “ %4 ” Red 
Devil tin. They will save any amount of 
trouble on such occasions. 

Of course, the emblem that means a smack 
of the lips to so many millions of people has 
been taken advantage of by a certain class of 
imitators. “The Underwoods have been sus- 
tained by the courts in their injunctions 
against counterfeiters. But it is well to be 
very sure that you are buying the ham that is 
“ Branded with the Devil, but fit for the 
Gods,”—the “ original Little Red Devil,’— 
and not “ something just as good.” 

Many other foods are now issued with the 
Underwood guaranty of perfection,—dev- 
iled chicken, turkey, and tongue, besides 
clams, clam chowder, sardines, lobsters, New 
England codfish, chowder, and mackerel. 
The latest table delicacy prepared by this 
firm is spinach, No one need now go 
through the all-too-common _tooth-gritting 
that so often prevents the enjoyment of this 
admirable vegetable. Garden-grown spinach, 
packed before the dew is off the leaf, insures 
a deliciously fresh product, and Underwood 
methods insure absolute freedom from grit. 

Seven-times-scrubbed cleanliness, and as- 
tonishing automatic machinery distinguish 
the Underwood factories. Their sardine fac- 
tory at Jonesport, Maine, is a model for the 
world to copy. There, among the many 
special machines exclusively used by the Un- 
derwoods, is one many-wheeled device that 
beheads, cleans, and scales thousands of fish 
every minute. It is the only machine of its 
kind in existence. Every detail of the fac- 
tory is so spotlessly clean that the thrifty 
natives of Jonesport lament the extravagance 
of its owners in “‘ spending so much money 
for white aprons and soap! ” 

Now, what do you think of my “ example 
of happiness?” Doesn’t it make you feel 
that any active American, choosing the right 
kind of work, one giving direct pleasure to 
those it serves, who carries it out by the 
standard of a high ideal, may feel in his older 
years a permanent satisfaction,—“ the great- 
est pleasure in life”? 


“Better than great riches 
A good name.” 
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